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PEEFAOE. 


I PUT forth this second volume of essays on subjects 
connected with language and with the Orient, in com¬ 
pliance with a conditional promise given two yearn ago, 
at the end of the Preface to the first volume. The 
condition, “if the reception accorded to its predecessor 
were sufficiently encouraging,” lias been at least meas¬ 
urably fulfilled ; 1 have no right to complain of the way 
in which the somewhat doubtful venture has been met, 
both by the general public and by the narrower and 
more critical community of scholars. The intrinsic and 
widely felt interest of the themes treated has been 
enough to insure a welcome to even such imperfect at¬ 
tempts at their earnest discussion. I hope that the same 
fortune may attend this continuation of the series. 

It is also in strict adherence to the terms of my 
promise, that the essays here published are throughout 
on other classes of subjects than those before treated. 
I have even excluded any further discussions of the 
foundation and methods of linguistic study—the matter 
which I had most at heart in the making up of the 
former volume. I might have felt called upon to do 
differently in this regard, if there had appeared in the 
interval anything which demanded notice as placing the 
subject in a new light; or, especially, any serious at- 
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tempt to controvert my views and the reasonings by 
which they were sustained. But that is not the case; 
though the essays have provoked in one or two quar* 
ters a certain amount of vituperation, they have not 
been met on their own ground, of fact and argument; 
and I believe that I am not mistaken in claiming that 
their general theory of language and of the method of 
its study has been and is steadily gaining ground among 
scholars. 

Most of the articles composing the volume are repro* 
duced here nearly as wlien first issued,^ with only a 
careful revisal. To the firet, however, I have naade 
an addition, obviously called for; and to the fourth 
(on Muller’s “ Chips”) I have appended a brief no¬ 
tice of other later works of the same author, chiefly 
made up from criticisms furnished at the time to the 
columns of the “ Nation ” (New York). But the eighth, 
ninth, eleventh, and twelfth articles are entirely rewrit¬ 
ten, though including more or less matter already pub¬ 
lished. The eighth is almost wholly new, except as 
many of its views and descriptions are nearly identical 
with those given in two articles on the Standard Al¬ 
phabet of Professor Lepsius, in the seventh and eighth 
volumes of the Journal of the American Oriental So¬ 
ciety, The ninth is founded in good measure on an 
appendix to the latter of the articles just mentioned.® 
The eleventh in like manner has for its basis a paper 

^ A atsttemAnt of the times and places of original publication will be found, as 
before, at the end of the volume* 

The concluding subject of the eighth, and the main argument of the ninth, 
were communicated to the Am. Philol. Association in July last, and abstracts 
ftM published in the Proceedings of the Association at that meeting. 
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in the Transactions of the American Philological Asso¬ 
ciation for 1870, and it contains elements from other 
4 irtides quoted or referred to in its notes. The subjects 
compendiously discussed, finally, in the twelfth have been 
for the most part treated in greater detail in the notes to 
the Sdrya-Siddlianta, in two articles in the eighth volume 
of the Journal of the American Oriental Society, in an¬ 
other in the first volume (new series) of the Journal of 
the Ilt)yal Asiatic Society (London), and in a note to 
Cowell’s new edition of Colebrooke’s Essays (vol. i., p. 
126 Sfi}.). The added illustrative chart is from the 
Surya-Siddh3,nta. 

New Haven, Conn., October, 1874. 
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I. 

THE BRITISH IN INDIA. 


A GHEAT misfortune, or a signal judgment, has befallen 
the British dominion in India.^ For many years past 
indistinctly foreseen — perhaps rather, dimly augured and 
dreaded — the storm has burst forth at last with a sudden¬ 
ness and a fury which have taken by surprise its victims, 
England, and the world. The great native army, so long 
the sword and shield of English authority in her Eastern, 
possessions, the pride of her policy, the reliance of her 
governors, has dissolved and deserted her; nay, much worse 
than that, has tui'ued upon her with the ferocity of a wild 
beast long thought tamed, but which has only suppressed 
Its brutal instincts in order to sate them more horribly 
when its keeper is thrown otf his guard. Throughout a 
region more extensive than England itself, the English, a 
v’ew months ago the rulcn-s and masters, are now mangled 
and dishonored corpses, or Imnted fugitives, or fighting 
for their own and one another’s lives. Even this is not 
the worst; those who administer the affairs of a con- 
quere<l people, we know, must carry their lives as in their 
hand, exposed to suddeji outbursts of the subjected ; but 
here the hand of vengeance has not struck only at the 
instruments of alien dominion; their innocent families 
have been butchered under circumstances the most horri¬ 
ble ; gentle women and tender children have been done 

^ This was written early in 1858, when the work of crushing the mutiny was 
Arell advanced toward completicjn. 
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to death with a refinetn(>nt of hideous cruelty of wliicJ 
only North American Indians, or South Sea cannibals 
would have been thought capabh*. All England is mourn¬ 
ing her dead. All England is roused to take vengeance 
on the murderers, to vindicate her sullied honor, to re 
establish her profaned authority ; and, what is much bet 
ter, the public opinion of England, long too little regardfu 
of her Eastern empire, has been cruelly but etfectualli 
awakened to its relations to her, to her duties toward it 
she is asking what she has done to draw upon herself lliih 
calamity, what she has to do to render impossible its re¬ 
currence. Mcainwhile tin; whole world looks on with in¬ 
tense. interest, to sc(( what the rc'sult will be, for England 
and for India, its sympathies strongly pronounced in 
favor of the one sidts or the, other, or balancing bctwemi 
the two combatiiuts, uncertain with whom lies the greater 
share of wrong. 

The parti('s engaged in the struggle, its scene,, the 
stake depending on it, lend it a surpassing significance, 
England, on the one. hand, is the great rejiresentative of 
the progressive Umdenc.ies of modern eultui'e, the, fore¬ 
most civilizing and Christianizing power, which is doing 
more than any other to bind togtUher the. nations of tin 
earth in one bond of brotherhood by c.onimi\nity of inter 
ests and institutions. India, on the other hand, consti¬ 
tuting by reason of its immensity, its nat\ival resources, 
and its isolation from the rest of Asia, a continent by 
itself, always sustaining a jmpulation more numerous than 
that of Africa and both the Americas taken together, 
and rich in productions sought of all the world, has beem, 
since the, beginning of intercourse among men, a mark 
for ever increasing attention. From the time whei: 
Solomon’s navies visited its Ophir,’ and dim rumors ol 
the “ Ethiopians of tin! sunrise ” reached the ears of 

1 l 4 » 8 scn’s identifioution of Ophir with tlio western coast of India is not, to be 
sure, beyond question. 
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Homor, when Alexander wiia forced by his mutinous 
army b<ack fr(>m its frontier, when Greek and barbarian 
kings contended for tin; pos.ses.sion of its western prov¬ 
inces, when tile cravings of Uomau luxury were supplied 
from its marts, when its wealth and helplessness made it 
the prey of Mohammodan rapacity, till at last European 
nations strove for its jiossession, and it became the de- 
pende.ncy of a little islet in the far-off western oce,an, how 
rich in varying jihases and wide-reaching relations is the 
history of India! Within the present century, too, a 
new interest has been ailded to it. Fifty years ago the 
world hardly know that India was the seat of a civiliza¬ 
tion older than that of Greece and Rome, the cradle of 
institutions which had spread theimselves over two thirds 
of Asia, the birthplace of a literature not less extensive 
and varied than the cljussical; and that the race which 
liad made the (iountry their homo, and wrought these 
works there, was of near kindrinl with our own, that its 
earliest recordisl conditions were those of our own ances¬ 
tors, that its ancient language was the key to all the lan¬ 
guages of Europe, the key to all linguistic study. The 
knowledge of these facts has imwhs the concerns of India 
nearer and deanu- to every enlightened mind, has placed 
her under the more especial ju’otection of the whole civ¬ 
ilized world, and has made it the duty of all to watch 
that she be not treated with calculating selfishness, or 
with greedy rajiacity, as a l>rcy in the hand of the 
spoiler, but with the consideration, and the true regard 
to her welfare and progress, which such a history com¬ 
mands. We ourselves, as y\mevican8, have those es¬ 
pecial responsibilities in (his matter which flow from 
our especial relations to England, as nearest akin with 
her in language, institutions, and interests, and as exer¬ 
cising by our public opinion an upfircciablo influence on 
hers, it is important, then, that we fully understand and 
rightly judge all the ipiestions involved in the relations 
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subsisting between England and India;-particularly at 
such a time as this, when in every one’s mind are starting 
the inquiries: by what tenure do the British hold India ? 
what is their right there, and what the position they 
occupy toward the natives of the land ? what is the char¬ 
acter of this revolt, and what does it indicate ? what will 
be the issue of the struggle, and what its after results ? 

Kothing, in our view, can shed so much light on all 
these points of inquiry, jis a brief general sketch of the 
histoi-y of India, and of the different incursions and con¬ 
quests of which it has been the arena. The British are 
not the first race of foreigners who have forced their way 
into the country and wrenched its possession from the 
hands of its older occupants; and we cannot rightly un¬ 
derstand the character of tlielr dominion, if we know not 
by what it was preceded, fi'om whom it was won, and 
over whom extended ; we cannot appreciate the value of 
the changes it introduced, if we know not the conditions 
in the midst of whicli it was founded. 

Who were tlie absolute aborigines of India it is not 
now possible to tell. In the belt of land which stretches 
across the country almo.st under the 'kropic of Cancer, a 
region of rugged mountains and impenetrable forests, 
infested with wild beasts and haunted by yet more dan¬ 
gerous diseases, is found a chain of wild tribes, of dark 
color, but not of Ethiopian features, and of the humblest 
endowments and capacities of culture. Too little is yet 
known of their languages to indicate with certainty 
whether they are the scanty remains of an earliest In¬ 
dian population, or offslioots of the race next to be men¬ 
tioned, debased by thousands of years of savage life. 
Nearly all the southern half of India, the elevated pla¬ 
teau of the Dekhan, as it is called, with its bordering 
mountain ranges and its low narrow coasts, is occupied 
by a family of people closely akin with one another in 
physical characteristics and in speech, and known as the 
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Dravidian or tlio Tamulic family. Whonce and when 
tliey came W(' know not at present; whether they poured 
into India ovin* its western frontier, or crept through the 
passes of tlie Himalaya from the great plateau of Cen¬ 
tral Asia; whether, again, they hunted the black tribes, 
their predecessors, into the mountains, ot entered along 
with them, their own kith and kin : all this remains still 
to be learned, if the evidences be not too uncertain to be 
trusted, from the comparative study of their language.?. 
We do know with certfiinly that, probably about two 
thousand years before the Cliristian era, this race, or 
these two rac(!s, were in full possf'ssion of the whole ter¬ 
ritory of India. They were not, however, to remain 
longer undisturbed. To the northwest, just beyond the 
mountains which beset the entrance to the Cabal valley, 
the passage through which many nations I\ave since trod¬ 
den on their way to the conquest of Hindustan, lay a 
branch of the great Indo-European family, the most 
highly gifted of all the children of men, although not 
destined till more than a thousand years later to assume 
and assert their rightful {)lacc at the head of the race. 
By degrees tluur tribes tbrea<I(‘d the mountain passes, 
descended into the rich valley, itself like a paradise to 
comers from the north, and, tempti^d ever onward by the 
increasing beauty and fcrtility which opened before them, 
advanced and took possession of the Penjab, the vesti¬ 
bule of India. 

Thus wiis begun the first invivsion and conquest of 
India by a people of fonngn extraction of which history 
gives ns any distinct account. It is the most important 
fact in all the annals of tlie country, for this intrmling 
people became the founders of everything which we, are 
accustomed to call Indian. The Aryan tribes — for that 
is the name they gave themselves, both in their old and 
new homes — brought with them institutions of a sim¬ 
plicity almost primitive, the germs only of the culture 
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which they were aftci'wards to develop so magnificently ; 
they brought the oblest and lea-st altered n^flex of that 
condition and mode of life wliicli were once common to 
Persian, Grei^k, Roman, German, Slave, and Celt, a relig¬ 
ion of which the myths and the divinities bear a strange 
resemblance to those of earliest pagan Europe, a language 
of which the wonderfully jmesc'rved elements and trans¬ 
parent structure explain, to a <legree elsewhere unknown, 
the history and relations of European languages, tlu; his¬ 
tory of all language. Hardl 3 ', too, had they entered the 
country which was to be Iienceforth the theatre of their 
action, when they made an imperishable record of both 
language and institutions, in the hymns of the Veda, 
that venerable document, the oldest, the most authentic, 
the fullest of all that are loft to illustrate the pre-historic 
history of our branch of the human race.* 

The Aryan conquest bore the character common to 
all conquests in tin- olden time. 'I’he new race felt its 
immense superiority, in natural capacity and culture, to 
that with which it came in contact; it regarded the latter 
as barbarous and unclean, a.s fit only to be exterminated 
or enslaved. Wlien the torrent of invasion burst forth 
from tlie Penjab, and poured through tlie h'rtilo valley 
of Hindustan, it almost swept from (txistence the former 
owmu-8 of the soil, A part saved tiumi.selvi's in the 
mountains on luther hand, wliither it was us(di*3s to follow 
them ; a part wore reduced to servitude. As the insti¬ 
tutions of the intruders developed tluunselves, and they 
became sundered into three great classes or castes, the 
priestly, the military, and the agricnlinral, or the Hrali- 
man, the Kshatriya, and the Vai(,ya, .siicli of tlie aborig¬ 
ines as yet remained were formed into a fourth class, 
the ^udra, a class which Iiad no rights, but oidy duties, 
whose highest virtue was to serve humbly and faithfully 
the other three, cut off from all tlio. privih'ges of educa- 

1 Soe t!»o prtct'tling volume, lirst article. 
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tion and religion which they enjoyed^ without hope ex¬ 
cept that of being bom again after death into one of the 
higher castes, as the reward of devoted service to them. 
It was only in the northern half of India, however, that 
the Aryan occupation was thus complete ; the expansive 
force of the race mainly exhausted itself in the territory 
of the Ganges and its tributaries; to the south, beyond 
the Narmada (Nerbudda), the dividing lino between 
Hindustan and the Diikhan, the old population still main¬ 
tained itself and perpetuated its language. It could not, 
indeed, resist the shaping and transforming influence of 
the superior race : by hostile expeditions and conquests, 
by peaceable colonization and intercourse, tlie Dravidian 
tribes were broiigljt to know and accept tlie Aryan civil¬ 
ization ; they adopted the Br.vhmauic religion and polity; 
tlieir languages became tiiu;kly sown with Sanskrit words, 
and were written in characters derived from the Sanskrit 
alphabet; their literature was but a repetition or an 
echo of the Sanskrit literature. 

Thus all India was brought under the sway, physical 
or intellectual and moral, of the alien race ; it was thor¬ 
oughly Aryanized; it became, us far as is possible for 
a countiy so vu.st, in l U.stoins, beliefs, and institutions, a 
unit, an exponent of one and the same culture. It is 
not a part of our present purpos*; to follow in any detail 
the history of Aryan India, to exhibit to view the relig¬ 
ions, the philosophies, the civil institutions, the aids, the 
scieiuics which the land was made to bring forth under 
its new niastei’s, or to de.seribe the literature in which all 
these are reconhid. We have to deal with India chiefly 
as affectml from without; and, thanks to the mountains, 
the de.serts, and the oceans which make its borders, for 
near thret? thousand years after the invasion we have de¬ 
scribed it Wiis left undisturbed, to develop its own char- 
actin' and work out its own destiny. The alarms of war 
did, indeed, resound from time to time along its north- 
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\Festern frontier, biit even the echo of them hardly pene¬ 
trated into the heart of the country. The first Darius 
might send his generals on an expedition of conquest 
down the Indus, and write the name of India on the list 
of his subject provinces ; Alexander might penetrate into 
the Penjab, and find there no obstacle which could quite 
stay the victorious progress of his veteran army: but In¬ 
dian history soon forgot the insults. During centuries, 
even, that followed, Greco-Bactrian, Indo-Greek, Par¬ 
thian, Indo-Scythic dynasties might dispute the posses¬ 
sion of the valleys of the Gabul and Indus, but into the 
great interior neither their arms nor their influence could 
penetrate, l^own to a thousand years after Christ, India 
stood aloof from the commotions which were convulsing 
' Europe, and central and western Asia. Meantime all 
nations visited her marts to buy her rich productions; 
her silk, cotton, indigo, spices, and precious stones sup¬ 
plied the wants and ministered to the luxury of the East 
and the West. The natur.al dtwelopment of her internal 
resources and her foreign commerce had combined to give 
her enormous wealth. At the same time, she had be¬ 
come greatly weakened in respect to power to repel the 
spoiler. The Indian race and its civilization had reached 
the period of decline. The eilect of the sultry climate 
and of the profusion of nature’s gifts which distinguish 
India could not fail to be highly unfavorable upon any 
race which came in from the north, and the Aryans had 
begun to deteriorate, in some respects at least, from al¬ 
most the first moment wdien they became exposed to the 
peculiar influences of the country. I'lie stout arms were 
weakened, and the pure hearts corrupted ; tho primitive 
freedom of manners and customs was brought under the 
rigorous servitude of caste; the old simple worship of the 
powers of nature grew into a strange compound of mysti¬ 
cal philosophy and debasing superetition. Quietism be¬ 
came the prevailing character of tho people ; they asked 
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only to live in peace, to maintain in strictness the purity 
of caste, to perform the inlierited ceremonies of a formal 
worslhp, and to do in all things iis their fathers had done. 
It was not, however, until after a long and violent strug¬ 
gle that India was thus forced into the iron framework of 
the Brahmanio polity. About five centuries before Clirist 
had arisen the great Indian prob'staiit reformer, Buddha: 
he strove to bri^ak down the supremacy of the pritsatly 
caste ; ho taught the equality of all conditions of men, 
the worthlessness of ceremonies and sacrifices, the efficacy 
of faith, knowledge, and good works for the attainment 
of salvation : and although the ])hilo3ophical basis of his 
doctrine was atheistic, and although the beatitude which 
it held up as the object to be striven after was annihila¬ 
tion, yet its generous humanity and its pure morality 
gave it immense power, and for a long time it disputed 
with Brahmanism the dominion of India. It did not con¬ 
fine itself to the land of its birth : while Brahmanism 
wivs as exclusive as Judaism, Buddhism was as expansive 
and universal in its spirit as Christianity ; its peaceful 
missionaries carried its doctrines from country to country, 
till Ceylon, Farther India, and the isles of the Indian 
Ocean, till Tartary, Tibet, and China had accepted the 
religion of the Indian teacher. M(;antime, in India itself 
its powt'.r was slowly undermined ; the Brahmans had too 
strong a hold upon the mind of the people to be shaken 
of!; the ancient tradition proved mightier than the now 
doctrine ; and about eight centuries after Christ, Bud- 
dhism and its votaries were utbudy extirpated or driven 
out, and the Brahmans reigned supreme. But they were 
not left long to e.njoy in peace the fruits of their victory, 
for already the Moslem wius at the gate. 

India had need of regeneration, but she received only 
retribution. It was a liard and cruel fate that brought 
upon her the wild hordes of her Mohammedan conquer¬ 
or's, for they could not, iir the rrature of things, do aught 
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but add to the misery of her condition. The Arab con¬ 
quest was almost nowhere a permanently regenerative 
one. The pow(!r for good which lay in the one half of 
its fundamental dogma, “ Tlnue is no god but (iod,” was 
neutnilized by the otluu' half, “ Mohammed is the propliet 
of God.” The Koran ha<l not borrowed enough from the 
Bible to make it long a safe guide to the human mind, 
and tlie furious zeal which it inspinid was much more 
destructive than constructive. It is true that here and 
tlrere the fusion of an ancient civiliziition with the youth¬ 
ful energy of the Arab tribes, themselves sprung of a 
noble stock, quickened by the consciousness of a glorious 
c.arcer of conquest, and enriched with the spoils of em- 
pinis overthrown, kindled for a time a bright fire of intel¬ 
lect, and the Moslem capitals became the brilliant spots 
of the earth, and the Moslem civilization an important 
link between the culture of the ancient and that of the 
modern world; but the flame soon burned out; the 
standard of Mohammed dropped from the weakened 
hands of its Arab bearers, and was taken up by one tribe 
after another of fiercti barbarians from Central Asia, who 
made it the signal only of plundm" and dc.solsrtion. Thus, 
in Persia, Islam had the power to dissolve and penetrate 
the old institutions with a new spirit, and to bring out a 
fresh product; after passing through a frightful process, 
after suffering the destruction of its nationality, the over¬ 
throw of its ancient customs, the anniliilation of its relig¬ 
ion, the profanation of its monuments, Persia came forth 
rejuvenated, and entered upon a new career of intellects 
ual activity, which is perhaj» the proudest in its whole 
historj'. But it could not be thus in India. Islam wiw 
too weak to effect anything there save by brute force, 
and India was too vast and [mpulous to bo utterly crushed 
and made over in the Mohammedan mill. Between the 
Hindu and the Mohammedan there could be neither com¬ 
promise nor fusion ; peace and prosperity were impossible 
in the land of which they^ di.spiited the possession. 
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It vraa the resurrection of Persian nationality which led 
directly to the overtlirow of Indian. As the weakness of 
the centml authority of the Caliphs at Bagdad began to 
be felt, the eastern provinces of Pereia shook off its yoke, 
and under the successive dynasties of the Taherites, the 
Soffarides, the Sanianides, all the country from tlie Cas¬ 
pian to the confines of India was independent, tlie Per¬ 
sian language prevailed even as that of state and of relig¬ 
ion, and the new Persian literaturo .sj>rang into being. 
Yet the springs of action there were not whollj’ Pereian ; 
iis enemies on the frontier, as inercenai ies, as slaves even, 
the Tiirkisli tribes were beginning to exercise a powerful 
inihienee on the progre.as of e\'ent8. About the year 967, 
vSebektagin, originally a Turkish slave of a Sam.anid gen¬ 
eral, was estalill.slu'd in Ghazna, as governor of that prov¬ 
ince of the SaniHiiid empire. He soon rendered himself 
virtually independent, and upon his death his s<m Mah¬ 
mud op<?nly renonneed his allegiance!, a-ssumed the title of 
“ Sultan,” till then uid<nowu, and made Clia/.na the cap¬ 
ital of a new realm, which ere long included a great part 
of the possessions of his former masti'rs. Ghazna lies in 
one of the elevatcxl valleys of the Soli man mountains, the 
range which forms the eiistem boundary of Persia, and 
at the base of whii!h is stretched the valley of the Indus; 
and its site is but little to the southwest of the city of 
Cahul, to whl(!h it ojinmands easy access. Thus had the 
vulture built its eyrie upon the heights that overlook the 
goodly hu\d of India, and was ready to swoop upon its 
pr(>y. 

Now began the age of blood in India’s liistory ; the 
heart recoils from the picture of the misevies which Mo¬ 
hammedan rapacity and bigotry were to infiiet upon the 
unhappy eoiuitry. The very position of Mahmud’s cap- 
itiil was a constant threat to India, sufficiently indicating 
which wi»y ambition and the, Inst of plunder would carry 
him: he is said to have taken a solemn vow that he 
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would make every year a holy raid into the unbelievers’ 
country, for the glory of the Prophet, and he faithfully 
kept it. In the year 1001 the first Mohammedan army 
crossed the Indus, and within twenty-three years the 
Sultan had made twelve great expeditions into the in¬ 
terior of the country, besides many lesser ones. They 
were rather devastating forays than campaigns of con¬ 
quest ; fire and sword were carried through the land, and 
an immeasurable booty brought back to the capital in 
the mountains, which with the spoils of India was built 
up into the most magnificent city of the Moslem world; 
but though the Hindu sovereigns as far eastward as to 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, and southward 
to the peninsula of Guzerat, quailed at the name of the 
destroyer, and acknowledged his supremacy, he founded 
no enduring dominion in the country. 

The glories of the house of Ghazna were soon ob¬ 
scured. Mahmud s son wtus stripped of most of his Per¬ 
sian possessions by the rising dynasty of Seljuk, and his 
grandson lost all of India stive the Penjab. In the next 
century the wild Afghan tribes began to descend from 
their mountains northward of Cabul, to take their part 
in the struf^le for empire. Yet the Ghaznevids main¬ 
tained themselves near two hundred years, with varying 
fortunes ; their capital itself was more than once lost 
and won again; their provinces in Hindustan were con¬ 
quered anew, and recovered their independence ; but in 
the year 1184 the last weakling descendant of Mahmud 
was thrust from the throne by the Afghan chief Moham¬ 
med Ghori. Herein lay the hopelessness of the fate of 
India ; no sooner was one race and generation of spoilers 
sated with murder and booty, and weakened by excess, 
than another pressed forwai’d to take its place, with a 
fresh appetite, and with the full vigor of the northern 
savage. The new Afghan dynasty carried its arms far 
beyond the limits of Mahmud’s conquests; in 1193 the 
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holy city f)f Beiuirea was taken, and the Moslem soldiers 
reveled in the d((viistation of tliat chief sanetuaiy of the 
infidel ; in 12’27 Ujjayiui (Ojein), the capital of the fer¬ 
tile plateau of Malwa, and the cliief seat of Indian liter¬ 
ature and science, mi't the same fate; in 1235 Altumsh 
reigned from the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges, 
from the Himalaya to the Nerbiidda. 

At this period the Mongols were in the midst of their 
career of conquest in Asia: Genghis Khan had founded 
there the most extensive empire which the world has ever 
seen, reaching from the (Jhinese seas to the frontiers of 
Gei'inany : and in or about the year 1241, they for the 
first time entered India. They were beaten back, but 
only for a season ; they retired with plunder enough to 
bo encouraged to retiaai again ; and from this time for¬ 
ward the country was never long free from their ravages, 
although three centuries were .still to elapse before a Mo¬ 
gul dynasty should sit upon tlu^ throne of Delhi. 

A new Afghan family'-, called the Khilji, ovei’threw in 
T28K the Ghori. And as every change of dynasty was 
fraught with fre.sh evils to India, so there followed now, 
under Ala-ed-din, the, seeond Khilji, a new era of devas¬ 
tation. Hitherto the Dekhan hud escaped; the deep 
valley of the Nerlnulda had been the limit of Moslem 
ravages ; the land beyond was an undiscovered territory. 
About 1205, however, the bloodhound.s snuffed the scent 
of prey in the south, and passed the barrier. A booty 
beyond tlieir wildest dreams was the reward of their en¬ 
terprise, and now the Dekhan was peneti’ated in every 
direction ; expedition after expedition brought back from 
thence such treasures as the pen of the Mohammedan 
historians liad scarcely^ the power to describe. Here, in 
1306, we meet with the first mention of the Mahrattas, 
as a tribe subdued by Ala’s generals. The dynasty soon 
sank under the load of wealtli and the corruption it 
brought, and, about 1321, Ghazi Beg Toghluk founded a 
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new lino of moiiarelis. Tlie devaslation of the Deklian 
Btiil went on. Under Gluizi’s sueeessor, Moliaiinned, the 
condition of all India roachod a climax of misery ; an¬ 
archy, oppression, and utter de.solation reigned from one 
end of the land to tho other. Then followed a gentle 
sovereign, who showed daring a reign of tinrty years 
some solicitude for the wa.-lfarc of his sul.)jeets, a thing so 
rare in tho history of Mohammedan India that it deservtis 
to be noted ; but after his death the old condition of af¬ 
fair's returned again. 

Now broke over India the hurricane of the last great 
Mogul invasion, under Tamerlane, tho scourge of man-. 
kind. In 1M97 this ferocious monarch crossed the Indus, 
and after a campaign in the I’eiijab, attended with even 
more than tho usual horrors of a Mogul eanijiaign, ho 
marched upon Delhi. As ho neared tlu^ city, and tho 
battle-field where the, fate of the empire was to be de¬ 
cided, ho conceived suspicions of the .slaves wlioin his army 
Wiis dragging along with it, as part of the fruits of tho 
expedition, and gave orders that every one should imme¬ 
diately be put to death. lie wa.s obeyial, and in one hour 
a hundred thousand souls were massacred in cold blood. 
In tlu! contest that followed he won an easy victory : he 
entered Delhi, and for fifteen days the city was given 
over to the tender mercies of his soldiers. AVhen it wius 
thoroughly stri])ped of all that could be carried awaj% the 
inhabitants were driven to the gates, and the army al¬ 
lowed to indemnify itself for its sacrifice befoiti tho battle ; 
even common soldiers, we are told, took to them-selvcs 
from fifty to five hundred slaves. Then the eomjueror 
marched slowly back, as one must march when so laden, 
skirting the base of the Himalaya, and wreaking Moham¬ 
medan zeal and piety on the numerous communities of 
fire-worshipers, fugitives from Persia, who had found 
refuge there: wherever lie went, he left behind him a 
wilderness, with smoking ruins and pools of blood. lie 
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riitunied to his capital, and never troubled India again: 
his work was done: he had put to di-atli hundreds ol 
thousau'ls of huiiian beings, had dragged into slavery 
t(Uis of thousaiula more, had brought away imtokl treas¬ 
ure, had turned a bloo)ning country into a desert; what 
more could he desire. ? To such an expedition do the 
rights of the recent Emperor of Delhi to rule over India 
date back. 

During a century an<l a quarter, however, the claims 
of the house of Timur remained in abeyance. Two dy¬ 
nasties occupied in the mean time the throne of Delhi. 
The first, the Sadat, lifted its head as ^oon as aught in 
India dared to look up after the storm had pass^^d over, 
and eommenced with calling itself a deputy of the Mogul 
conqueror; it maintained itself for h'ss than thirty-five 
years, and was succeeded by a liist Afghan dynasty, 
called the Lodi. It is uunec(!.ssary to follow the history 
of this period more closely; it is distingui.shed by noth¬ 
ing ; it is one w('ary succi'ssion of confusion, oppression, 
and inti'sllne war ; a progntss fr(»m misery to mis('ry. 

Next follows for the unhappy country a time of com¬ 
parative peace, good government, and ])rosi>crity, the 
golden age of the Moliammedan period of Indian history. 
Haber, a descendant of Tameriami and of Genghis Khan, 
was at this time. Sultan of a part of the country between 
the Ox us and .laxartes; he was a man of remarkable 
entciriu’ise and ability, both as waiTior and as statesman ; 
yet he was unable to maintain himself in tlio possession 
of bis ])aternal kingilom against the hordes of adventurers 
that came swarming in from the north upon him. Driven 
southward, In* possessed liim.self of Cabul and its depend¬ 
encies, and from then(!e was temj)ted to undertake the 
conquest of India, which he regarded as rightfully be¬ 
longing to him, the representative of its former Mogul 
conqueror. After first establishing his authority over 
the Penjab, he set out thence, in 152:>, with only fifteen 
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thousand veteran warriors at hia back, vanquished the 
Indian army on the fateful field of Panniput, and seated 
himself upon the throne of Indian empire at Delhi. So 
much easier was it to conquer India than to keep an in¬ 
significant province in Tartary! Baber was no mere 
plunderer, like his predecessors; his ambition was to 
found a great empire in India, and his capacity was equal 
to the undertaking. Ho died, however, in 1530, before 
the work was half accmnplishcd. The Memoirs wliich 
he loft are more wovtliy than anything else the Orient 
has produced to bo placied by th(>, aide of Cmsar’s Com¬ 
mentaries. His ^on and successor, Humayun, inherited 
no small share of his father’s abilities ; yet, after ten 
years of valiant struggle against the rebellious Afghan 
chieftains and his traitor brothers, he was driven out of 
the country. Fifteen years he remained in exile, and 
then, returning with Persian auxiliaries, favored by happy 
circumstances, good counsels, and valor, he placed himself 
once more upon the throne. The next year, 1556, he 
died, and his young son, Akhar, born upon tbe Indus 
during his flight, his companion and aid in all his adven¬ 
tures since, reigned in his stead. 

To Akbar India and the world have given the title of 
Great, and no monarch, perhaps, over better deserved it. 
He possessed every virtue that can adorn a ruler ; energy, 
prudence, justice, mercy, were conspicuous in all his con¬ 
duct ; ho lived for the best good of his subjects, Hindu 
not less than Moslem; he established entire toleration 
throughout his dominions, and even indidged in vision¬ 
ary plans for the establishment of a new religion, which, 
founded on simple love to God and good will to men, 
should comprcdiend and unite Moslem, Hindu, and Chris¬ 
tian. He governed the natives of the country througli 
their own countrymen and by tlieir own customs ; he pro¬ 
moted Indian literature and science; he encouraged agri¬ 
culture by great public works, and by the introduction of 
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new products and methods from the west; he secured the 
northwestern frontier against farther inroads. His long 
reign of fifty years was the climax of India’s prosperity. 
Tlie famous Ayin Akbari, ‘ Institutes of Akbar,’ com¬ 
posed under his direction by his great minister, Abul 
FazI, gives a most instructive picture of his polity, and 
of the condition of the country under his management. 
His son and grandson successively followed him ; the one, 
known as Jehangir, reigning from 1605 to 1627, the other, 
Shah Jehan, from 1027 to 1656. Little need be said of 
these princes; they were given to luxurious and dishonor¬ 
able pleasures, careless of the liighost interests of the era- 
pii-e, and faithless and unscrupulous in their policy. The 
blood of the race of Baber, which hud given to India three 
generations of rulers of so eminent qualities, was beginning 
to d(jgenerate; but its virtue was sooner exhausted than 
its ability; the reins of government were still grasped 
with a strong hand, and general tranquillity maintained; 
and the institutions of Akbar still subsisted to secure 
the pcac(\ and happiness of the people. Shah Jehan, on 
his accession to the throne, liad put to death every other 
male descendant of Baber, that he might have no rivals to 
fear; in the year 1655 he himself fell sick, and the flames 
of civil war were at once lighted up all over the realm by 
his four sons, fighting for empire and for life. He re¬ 
covered, but too late ; Aureng/.ib, the youngest but one 
of the four, had triumplied over his brothers by dint of 
superior craft and ability, and had no mind to sink to the 
condition of a 8ul)ji',ct again ; Shah Jehan was dethroned, 
and lived long enough to sec meted out to his own descend¬ 
ants the fate to which he had doomed his father’s. Aii- 
rengzib was a d(5spot and an oppressor of his people, a big¬ 
oted Mohammedan, jealous and suspicious in the extreme, 
of profound dissimulation and inexorable cruelty. His ter¬ 
rible energy and executive capacity, and his unscrupulous 
use of aU the arts of treachery and craft, kept India quiet 
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under his sceptre ; but it was a deceitful quiet; the old 
hatred between Hindu and Mo.slem was revived in all its 
intensity, the bonds wliich bound the empire together 
wore dissolved, its sti-cngtli was exhausted by intestine 
and foreign warfare, and it was risady to fall to pieces as 
soon as the grasp of a strong central authority should be 
removed. 

We have now for some time taken no notice of the 
state of affairs in the Dekhan. Its history had been from 
the middle of the fourteenth century almost entirely 
severed from that of Hindustan. For a time, under the 
weak and wicked Mohammed Khilji, it liad been m^arly 
cleared of its Mohammedan invaders; then an anny of 
mutinous mercenaries, Afghans and Turks, had estab¬ 
lished there, under a dynasty allied the Ilahmaia, an in¬ 
dependent I’oalm, which, after subsisting for near two 
centuries, h.ad broken up, about the time of Haber’s inva¬ 
sion, into scvenil separ.ito kingdoms. No sooner was tho 
great Akbar firmly fixed upon his throne than lie turned 
his arms southward, to recover tlie proviriC(?s formerly 
subject to the throne of Delhi; but, after a vigorous be¬ 
ginning, he had to leave the contest as a legacy to his 
posterity. A fatal legacy it j>rovcd. Jehangir, indeed, 
was content with maintaining what his fatluu- had won ; 
but the whole reign of Shah Jehan was occupied with 
wasting and harassing warfare against tho sovereigns of 
tho south, which e.xhausted the resources of both tho com¬ 
batants. It wiis in tho Dckhan that Aurengzib had laid 
the foundations of the power which ho used to dethrone 
his father; it was in the Dekhan that he wore out Ins 
strength in desperate struggles with a foe at fiisst diamied 
insignificant, but which finally rose upon the ruins of his 
empire. This foe was tho nation of the Mahrattas, a 
name henceforth prominent among tho first in Indian 
history. 

Tho Mahrattas were a people of Hindu origin, origin- 
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ally occupying the fastnos,se8 of the mountains which over¬ 
hang tim wcstei'u shore of India, to the north and south 
of Bombay. Wo have noted the first mention of them, 
in 1306. During the three centuries which had since 
elajised, they laid continued a simple tribe of mountain- 
oer.s, too insignificant to play any part in the struggles of 
tlio Mohammedan dynasties in the Dekliaii; but when 
wars unending had wiiakened the forces of the whole 
country, they began to appear upon tlie scene. Their 
first great chief. Si vaji, commenced his career about 1650, 
and before his death, in 1682, he had become master of 
Konkana, the sea-coast province at the base of his native 
mountains, and had spread the name and the terror of the 
Mahrattas over half the Dekhan. His son and successor, 
Sambaji, was taken and put to death with barbarous 
cruelty by the Emperor, in 1690; but the ravages of the 
tribe continued; and after his generals had for ten years 
longer tried ’u vain to put down and anniliilate the South¬ 
ern Plunderers, as tliey were called, Aurongztb was com¬ 
pelled to take the field against them in person. He met 
witli little better success; his foes could never be brought 
to face him long enough to bo beaten ; and while lie was 
engaged in besieging their fortresses, desperately defended 
by a few resolute men, their predatory bands were levying 
contributions all over his dominions. The last seven 
years of his life were spent in this inglorious contest: he 
died in 1707, and with liim departed forever the strength 
and glory of tlia Mogul empire. Impotence and utter 
confusion followed; henceforth the titular Emperor was 
no more than the jilaytliing of a court, the puppet of 
the gr(!at va.ssuls wlio disputed tlie right in his name 
to ])lunder and oppi-ess the country; at one time, within 
a period of only eleven years, five emperors were mur¬ 
dered, and six pretenders to the throne set up and 
pulled down agsiin. It was not the Mahrattas wlio had 
brought tlie oiipirc to this low estate ; its dissolution was 
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the effect of a natural process, the same through which all 
Moslem empires have had to pass; despotic power, when 
deserted of virtue, energy, and prudence, can lead only to 
weakness and anarchy. The Mahrattas, liowever, did 
their full part in hastening the downfall, and it was they 
who reaped from it the largest share of benefit. 

At the commencement of their career, the Mahrattiis 
represented in some measure a rising of the native Hindu 
population against its Mohammedan oppressors. Their 
chiefs were all Hindus, of the various castes ; their lan¬ 
guage, their customs, their religious usages, were of Hindu 
origin. They made war rather \ipou the governments 
than upon the people, sparing or affecting to sj)are the 
latter as much as pi>ssible, and their incursions were not 
unfrequently encouraged or invited by the petty Hindu 
Rajahs, who sought in them a chock upon the oppression 
of the lientonants of the einj)ire. Their })ower lay to no 
small degree in the impossibility of inflieting.npon them 
any harm comparable to tliat wliich they could inflict. 
They had no rich country, no citifis to dehmd ; they were 
possessors of nothing which they could not afford to lose, 
and of which the loss was not easily to be made up; they 
were a nation on horseback ; their mouufed hands roved 
through the country ijicumbered only by tlu'. spoil they 
bore away, and what they won was soon spcuit in adding 
to their forces new levies of the same lawless soldier}'. 
Had India been in otlicr than a state of ihdenseless an¬ 
archy, the increase of their power might soon have found 
a limit; as it was, they grew I’apidly in might, and ex¬ 
tended their ravages on every side, till hardly a nook or a 
corner of the country had escape.d their visitation, or was 
exempted from the tribute they levied. Their policy was 
at first only an organized system of pillage; they were 
accustomed to demand of the provinces they threatened 
with devastation a certain poi-tion of tVie public revenue, 
generally the fourth part; and this, under the name of 
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the ohout, became the recognized Mahratta tribute, the 
price of the absence of their plundering hordes. The 
chout, liowever, was often made a pretext for unlimited 
exaction, or for such an interference with the administra¬ 
tion of a country as ended in their taking entire posses¬ 
sion of it. It was in the nature of things that a state so 
constituted could not lung retain its form unaltered ; and 
inde.ed, tlie Mahratta state, if it were ever entitled to that 
name, ran through a rapid succession of changes. Under 
their early Rajahs, there was among the marauding bands 
enough of coherence and submission to the central au¬ 
thority to render it possible to direct upon any point force 
enough to overcome the resistance found there; but the 
reins of power dropped from the weak hands of the 
grandson of Sivaji, and wliiie the eastern portion of the 
dominion which the tribe had won fell off, and formed a 
separate realm unde.r the chieftain Bhonsla, the Rajah 
himself was strijijrod of power and placed in close confine¬ 
ment for life, wliilo his Pesliwa, or hereditary prime 
minister, assumed the direction of affairs in his name, 
and became the acknowledged head of a loose confederacy 
of states, founded by the most noted and successful lead¬ 
ers, out of the territories which their arms had won, or 
which had been assigned tliem for the support of the 
troops that fought under their banners.' 

It was in or about the year 1690 that the Mahrattas 
first crossed the Nerbiulda; the torrent of invasion had 
never rolled tliroiigh its valley in that direction before: 
from tills time, the [dateau of Malwa, next north of the 
river, the hills and vales of the Rajput country to the 
westward, and the rich jicninsula of Guzerat, with its de¬ 
pendencies upon the main-land, were brought ever more 
and more under their influence and authority. Forty 
years later, they were acknowledged as the dominant 
power throughout Central India; in 1735, the second 
Peshwa, Bajerao, after overrunning and plundering for 
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the first time the plains of Hindustan, up to the very gates 
of Delhi, extorted from the Emperor the appointment of 
Viceroy of Malwa; and before liis death, in 1740, he had 
levied the ohout, or tribute of one fourth, upon the whole 
remaining revenue of the Mogul empire. His successor, 
Ballaji, received the same appointment, his four chief 
generals, Puar, Holkar, Sindia, and Gaikwar, becoming 
his sureties for obedience and faithful service. These 
are names which have still an existence and a value in 
Indian history ; the independent states they founded are 
yet in the possession of their descendants : the seat of 
Sindia’s government is at Gwalior; Holkar's capital is 
Indore, near the crest of the Vindhyas ; the Gaikwar is 
ruler of Guzorat; the Puars have territories of less ex¬ 
tent in Malwa. 

We have left for a season the story of the intrigues 
and murders, the treasons and rebellions, of which the 
throne of Delhi was the centre, because the fates of In¬ 
dia, during this period, were much more closely linked 
with the rising fortunes of the Mahrattas than with the 
decadence of the Mogul empire. But events were now 
transpiring in the north whicli require our notice, as in¬ 
dicating the forlorn and helpless condition into which the 
land had fallen. In 1739, the ferocious Nadir, who, from 
a shepherd-boy, had become a captain of banditti, then a 
hinder of mercenaries, and finally Shah of Pensia, while 
engaged in subjecting the Afghans of Cabal, received an 
insult from the Indian monarch. Without delay he 
marched into India to avenge it. This was the first time 
that the frontier of the Mogul empire had been passed 
by a foreign enemy. Nadir esisily overthrew the'forces 
which were sent out from Delhi to bar his passage, and 
entered the city. Mas.sacre and plunder followed ; the 
imperial treasury was robbed and public property seized, 
to the estimated amount of $150,000,000 ; then, with 
horrid cruelties and tortures, the wealth of private indi- 
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viduals was extorted from them ; and, leaving the city to 
famine and pestilence, the Persian returned to his own 
dominions, restoring to his throne the pillaged emperor, 
and exacting of him only the cession of all territory west 
of the Indus. In 1747, Nadir was murdered in his tent, 
and Afghanistan became an independent state under 
Alimed Sliah Ahdalli, who siiccooded his old master as 
scourge of India. Two years after his accession to the 
throne, he severed the Pemjab from the Mogul empire 
forever. The next year the Mahrattas were called in to 
defend Hindustan against Afghan invasion : they were 
snceessful in repelling tiui enmny, but seized themselves 
upon tlie country they had rescued. Again, in 1756, 
Ahmed returned, captured Delhi, and almost reiinacted 
thet horrors of Nadir’s invasion, when a pestilence which 
broke out in his camp forced him to retire. After his 
withdrawal, the Mahrattas had everything their own 
way, and were tliroateniug to swallow up the last rem¬ 
nants of the empire, when tlui Afghan was once more 
called in to the ai<l of the Mohammedan chiefs, who chose 
Bubmission to the rule of the forilginn' ratlicr than of the 
infidel. The whole force of the Malii-atta states, under 
their ablest chiefs, was assmnhlcd to oppose him. On 
the old battle-field of Panniput was once more disputed 
the empire of India. The Mahrattas were signally de¬ 
feated ; a hundred thousand fell in the battle, and as 
many more in the jmrsnit; the aggressive power of the 
confederacy was for the time annihilated. No other re¬ 
sult, however, followed from the victory of the Afghan 
monarch; ho returned homo almost immediately, and 
never again attempted to interfen; in the affairs of India. 

'file battle of Ihvnnipnt was fought in January, 1761: 
but already, four years before, the battle of Plassey had 
laid tin; foundation of British power in the country. The 
main interest of Indian history shifts once more, to the 
two points on its eastern frontier, Madras and Calcutta, 
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where a company of merchants were preparing to become 
the arbiters of its destinies. 

We have given with so much of detail the history of 
the wars, revolutions, and invasions which preceded and 
prepared the way for the entrance of the English upon 
their career of conquest in India, because a full knowl¬ 
edge of the condition of the country, and of the causes 
which led to it, is the most necessary requisite for judg¬ 
ing aright the English occupation. Never was a great 
country, rich in natural resources of every kind, rich in 
an inheritance of ancient glories, in a more deplorable 
condition than India in the middle of the last century. 
Seven hundred and fifty years, of almost unbroken op¬ 
pression and misrule, were surely enough to accomplish 
the destruction of any state. We have seen that, even 
at the beginning of this period, Indian civilization and 
the Indian character were in a state of decadence ; after 
Persian, Afghan, Turk, and Mogul had successively pil¬ 
laged him, trampled upon him, torn him asunder in their 
struggles for the right to oppress him, the Hindu could 
not come out otherwise tlian yet fnrtlier degraded and 
brutalized. We are unable to see anything but unmixed 
evil in the Mohammedan occupation of India. Had the 
wild tribes of the north come in as <lid the Goths upon 
southern Europe, bringing fresh blood and uncorrupted 
simplicity to infuse a purer life into what was old and 
effete, or even as did the Normans into England, to 
blend, after a brief period of oppriission and separation, 
with the mass of the people, contributing only a new ele¬ 
ment to their language, manners, and institutions, valu¬ 
able results for both races might perhaps have followed: 
but it was not so; to the last the two stood distinctly 
apart as oppressors and victims ; there weni no grounds 
for hope that the relation would (iver be changed ; one or 
the other must be annihilated or driven from the coun¬ 
try, or else both must be rendered harmless and tolerant 
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of one another by subjection to a third power. How lit¬ 
tle of ca])acity was left in the country itself to effect its 
own regeneration appeared clearly from the character of 
the national upri.sing which took place at the decay of 
the Mogul emjjire : it showed itself incapable of aught 
hut mischief and di.sorganization, powerless to expel the 
old enemies of the land, helpless against the attack of 
new foes. Nowhere was there to be discovered anything 
which gave promise of improvement. The future was as 
<hu'k as the present. Was India to be left to herself to 
work out thus her own desti'uction, or was she to come 
into the possession of a new master ? She lay there at 
the mercy of whoever was strong and bold enough to 
seize upon her: Avas she- to fall into the hands of a bar¬ 
barian, or of a civilized and Chri-stian nation? Tliose 
questions Avero to be answered, and her fate to be finally 
doternuned, by the events of the next fifty years. 

The Englisli, it is Avcdl known, Avero not the first Euro¬ 
peans to open commerce with India, and gain territorial 
possessions there. A hundnal yi'iirs biffore the formation 
of the East India Company, twenty-seven years before 
the invasion of Baber, the Portuguese had found their 
way to the coast of Malabar, and establi.shed factories 
which still subsist. Not a little of the same rapacity, 
bigotry, and cruelty Avhich marked the Mohammedan 
invasions characterized the proceedings of this Christian 
power. Happily, Portugal was to(» Aveak a country, and 
its energy and enterprise deelined too speedily, to allow 
of its affecting seriously the history of India. Before the 
arrival of the English, a part of its possessions had fallen 
into the hands of the Dutch, and at the beginning of the 
last century these three powers Avere rivals for the gains 
of Indian trades. Tlie E:ust India Company was organ¬ 
ized in 1600 : its first factory was established in 1620, at 
Surat, near the seat of the ancient commerce by sea be¬ 
tween India and the Avest; in 1636, another Avas set up 
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on the Hoogly, above the present site of Calcutta; in 
1640, Madras was acquired ; in 1668, Bombay was given 
to the Company by Charles II., who had received it as 
part of the dowry of the Portuguese princess ho had 
married ; Calcutta was purcliased in 1698. Up to this 
time, and even till fifty years later, the Company was 
airaply a company of traders, neither possessing nor aim¬ 
ing at political power; they were occupied with the 
endeavor to enrich themselves by means of traffic, and 
to this end they acquired certain sites, built factories, 
obtained privileges from the native princes, and sought 
to exclude their rivals from coinpetitioii with them. liut 
herein, little as they knew or suspected it, lay the germ 
of the whole after development of the British Indian 
empire ; they could not maintain themselves, and protect 
their property and the rights which had been ceded to 
them, without becoming a power in the land; they could 
not subsist as a power, and command peiice about them, 
without possessing the supreme authority over the whole 
country. We will run briefly over the steps of the prog¬ 
ress by which this end was reached. 

The first foundivtion of British empire in India was 
laid by the French ; it was they who originated the idea 
of a great European power in India, and from thorn the 
English learned it, or won it by hard blows. The French 
established themselves in the Carnatic (as the region 
along the southeastern coast of the peninsula, from Mad¬ 
ras southward and northward, was called) much later than 
the English ; and they not only were looked upon by the 
latter as interlopers, but formed such plans, and carried 
on such intrigues, for the extension of French power and 
influence through the country, that it was impossible for 
them and the English to live peaceably together. The 
struggle began in 1746, with the capture of Madras by 
the French; and until 1761, when Pondicherry was 
taken by the English, and the French power annihilated, 
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there was almost constant war between them. Meantime, 
in 175(1, the Nabob of Tlenfral made an unprovoked attack 
up<m Calcutta, which ended in the well-known tragedy 
of the Black Hole. 'J'he next year retaliation began; 
the battle of I’lasaey overthrew the Nabob, and placed 
upon his throne a rival, the creature of English power, 
and th(! extensive districts of Burdwan, Mednipur, and 
Chittagong were ceded to the. Company. But the dif¬ 
ficulties in Bengal continued; and, after a series of 
changes little creditable to the policy or integrity of the 
Compiiny’s officers, the administration of the three great 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa was directly 
vested in the English by a grant from the Emperor of 
Delhi. The successful bwmination of the French war 
gave the Company the possession of sundry lesser dis¬ 
tricts in the Carnatic, and in 1765 an imperial grant 
placed under its authority the country called the North¬ 
ern Cii'cars, extending along tiic coast from the Carnatic 
to Orissa. 

For more than twenty-five yeai's after this, through 
the noted administration of Warren Hastings (1772- 
1785), and almost to the close of that of Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis (1780-1796), there wore no further important acces¬ 
sions of territory ; but it was by no means an interval of 
pofice and quiet; violent dissensions among the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, disputes and difficulties with all the 
native Indian powers, a harassing and useless war with 
the. Mahrattas, and a desperate conflict with Hyder Ali 
of Mysore, marked this, the transition period of British 
India, the time of half measures and of vacillating 
policy, restdting in botli internal and external weakness. 

In 1790 a new war broke out with Mysore. The Sul¬ 
tan of that country was the deadliest and most formida¬ 
ble enemy of the British. At about the time of the 
great battle of Panniput, Hyder All was a low-born 
freebooter and adventurer in the service of the Hindu 
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Eajah of Mysore. Being eminent in tlie qualities whicli 
tlien led to power in India, he had succeeded in over- 
throwing his master and usurping control of the govern¬ 
ment, and with all the energy of a new dynasty had 
established himself in the possession of a great kingdom 
in the south of the Dekhan, reaching from the Carnatic 
to the Malabar coast, and growing at the expense of its 
neighbors on every side. Had it not been for British 
opposition, Hj^der might perhaps have subjugated the 
whole Deklian ; and ho hated tlie British accordingly. 
Two wars he had fought against them witli varying suc¬ 
cess, unsubdued, though unsuccessful. He had died 
before the close of the second, but liis son Tippoo inher¬ 
ited his ability, his cruelty, his bigotry, and his animosity. 
Idle third conflict te,nninuted most rlisastrously for My¬ 
sore. After two campaigns, Tippoo was reduced to pur¬ 
chase peace by the cession of half his territories to the 
Company. 

Again, from 1793 to 1798, a season of outward tran¬ 
quillity followed, under the administration of Sir John 
Shore (Lord Teignmouth) ; the orders of the homo gov¬ 
ernment were strict, and were conscientiously carried out, 
but the policy of non-intervention, of peace at any price, 
brought tlie state to the brink of ruin. The French were 
then the masters of Europe, and even India was drawn 
into the magnificent plans of Napoleon for the destruction 
of England. French influence was predominant in the 
three groat native Indian courts, that of Tippoo, of the 
Nizam of the Dekhan, hitherto England’s faithful ally, 
and of the Mahrattas, in whose keeping was the Em¬ 
peror of Delhi. The genius and energy of Lord Welles¬ 
ley (1798-1805), ably seconded by his brother, afterward 
Dukt! of Wellington, who won here his first laurels, 
turned the scale everywhere in favor of the English. 
I'lie Nizam was manocuvriul Into English interests, and 
his French-trained army disbanded. In 1799, Tippoo’s 
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capital was stormed and he himself slain ; the ancient 
Rajahs of Mj'sore were raised from a dungeon to the 
throne, as dependents of the Company, with nearly their 
ancient territory, stripped only of the coiaiuests of Hyder 
and Tippoo. I’lien followed a severe conflict with the 
Mahrattas. It was waged nominally in support of the 
Peshwa, or head of the confederacy, against his rebellious 
chiefs, who were contending together for the possession 
of Ills piirson, in order to gain the support of his name 
and authority. The Mahrattas were everywhere beaten, 
their French forces annihilated, the Emjieror rescued 
from thi'ir custody, and extensive, cessions of their terri¬ 
tory exacted, both in Hindustan, Central India, and the 
Dekhan. 

It was not in war only that the English extended their 
dominion under Lord Welle.sley. They carried matters 
with a high hand among tindr allii's and dependents, 
pulling down, reforming, reconstructing, as it seemed to 
them that the interests of llritish India demanded. The 
Nabob of Surat was depos<al and pensioned. The Vizier 
of <)ude was compelled to jaircha.se witli lialf his domin¬ 
ions tin; security of the other half. With the Nabob of 
the Carnatic the Engli.sh liad been involved in most com- 
pli(!ated .relations, which brought di.stress and confusion 
on him and his dominions, ever since they had estab¬ 
lished him on the throne in opj)osition to the French ; the 
embarrassment was now relieved by his fortuid withdrawal 
into j)rivate life upon a liberal pension. No such increase 
of power and rc.sponsibility had marked the administra¬ 
tion of any formm- Governor-general. The Comj)any 
were alarmed; th(;y sent out stringent ordei’s for jreace, 
and ri‘placed Lord Wellesley by Lord Cornwallis, who 
lived but three montlis after his arrival at Cahmtta. Sir 
John Barlow succeeded him provisionally, and then Lord 
Minto, who governed from 1807 to 1813 in almost un¬ 
disturbed tranquillity. 
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But the foundations of peace had not yet been securely 
laid. Hardly had Lord Hasting.s taken the direction of 
affairs, in 1813, when hostilities broke out with Nepal, 
the long narrow district of hill country lying at the base 
of the Himalaya. I'he hardy mountaineers, over-confi¬ 
dent in their own valor and the strengtli of their position, 
provoked a war wantonly, fought it manfully, and were 
allowed to purchase peace with the loss of but a small 
portion of their territory, eastward from the upper 
course of the Ganges. Now followed a more serious 
struggle. For many years a great sj^stem of plunder 
hiul been laying waste all the interior of India. Season 
after season, bands of marauders had burst out from 
their hiding places in the mountains, ravaging and de¬ 
stroying with a savage ruthlessness which throw into the 
shade even the old devastation of the Carnatic by Hyder 
Ali, immortalized by the eloquence of Burke. They 
fought under no one's name, but wore harbored and en¬ 
couraged by the Mahratta rulers. A system of operations 
was arranged for their repression, and upon a most 
extensive scale, for it was well foreseen tliat the Mahrat- 
tas would take up their cause wlieu oiicc the combat was 
joined. I'lie campaign was conducted with great skill 
and energy, and with complete success. The defection 
of Siiidia was crushed iu its commencement, and only the 
little province of A jinfr, in the Rajput country, was taken 
from him; the Peshwa’s perfidy was rewarded with the 
loss of all his territories, and his exile as a pensioner to 
Hindustan; the other great Mahratta chieftain, Bhonsla, 
Rajah of Niigpore and Berar, was stripped of his districts 
along the Nerbudda, which gave the English a continu¬ 
ous chain of jMJssessIons through the lieart of India. The 
bands of the Piudarris, iis the marauders were called, 
were annihilated, and peace so thoroughly established 
throughout the interior that no general disturbance has 
since been possible. The supremacy of the Company 
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over the whole land, its right to supervise the relations of 
all the existing states, to settle disputes, to prevent war 
and eoin motion, to dictate peace, was at length solemnly 
proclaimed. India had become British India. 

War and annexation, however, were not yet at an end. 
Under the administration of Lord Amherst (1823-1827), 
the Indian government was forced into hostilities with 
Burma, as the result of which, iu 1826, Asara and the 
long strips of sea-coast in Fartlier India which border 
the bii}' oE Bengal, Arracan and Tenasserlm, were ceded 
to the British. In 1834, the Rajali of the little hill dis¬ 
trict of Kurg, in the south, formerly saved by English 
interposition from the vengeance of Tippoo, was deposed, 
for horrible tyranny and cruelty, and hostility to English 
interests. After the great catastrophe of the invasion of 
Afghanistan, in 1843, difficnltie.s occurred with the Emirs 
of Sindh, the country bordering on the lower Indus; and 
Sindh was conquered and annexed. In 1846, the Sikhs, 
who had maintained peaceful reLitions with the Company 
during the life of their great ruler, Ruiijit Singh, became 
turbulent, and invaded the British dominions. Though 
beaten back, and mulcted of a portion of their territory, 
their spirit was not quelled; in 1848, war broke out anew, 
and ended only in the reduction of the whole Penjab 
under British authority. A new Barman war, in 1852, 
gave to the Company the province of Pegu, in Farther 
India. In 1854, Nagporo and Borar, the realm of the 
Mahratta chief Bhonsla, were taken possession of on the 
extinction of his line. Finally, in 1856, Oudo was an¬ 
nexed, on account of the failure of its rulers to meet 
their obligations to the Company, and their outrageous 
tyranny and misnuinagement, which rendered it the seat 
of distress and disorder, and dangerous to the secuilty of 
its neighbors. 

Tdio territory thus immediately subjected to British 
rule is estimated at 840,000 square miles, and sustains a 
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population of 132,000,000; that which still remains un¬ 
der the authority of its native rtflers amounts to 628,000 
square miles, with 48,000,000 inhabitants. The native 
powers, however, have the privilege only of internal 
administration; they are allowed neither to form treaties 
nor make war ; the Indian government guarantees their 
security without and tranquillity within, and enjoys 
either a constant or a contingent right to payment for 
this protection, and to the service of their armies in case 
of need. 

We have passed thus hastily and lightly over the his¬ 
tory of the British dominion in India, sketching only its 
general features, and entering into no discussion of its 
details, for more than one reason. In the fmst place, the 
subject is too vast and difficult to admit of a full exhibi¬ 
tion here. No course of events occurring in modern 
times, and respecting which information has been at once 
BO abundant and so accessible, has been more variously 
judged. Tlie public opinion even of England itself has 
been divided between enthusiastic admiration, hesitating 
approval, and bitter condemnation. Each separate act is 
a case of casuistry, requiring for its solution the fullest 
comprehension of all the conflicting rights and interests 
which it was destined to affect, of all tire circumstances 
which led to and accompanied it. But again, such an 
extended discussion is not necessary to our present pur¬ 
pose. In great historical events hire those which we are 
now considering, there comes a time when we have a 
right to let bygones be bygones, to wipe out the past, and 
judge the present by what it is and what it promises. 
We would by no means maintain the riglit of national 
interference: that one people may take upon itself tlie 
guardianship of another, however much the hitter may 
mismanage its own affairs ; or that a part of the earth’s 
surface of which the resources are neglected or wasted 
by its present occupants may be wrested from them by 
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others who feel tliat they ctin better administer the inher¬ 
itance. But, fi!arful as were tlie excesses committed by 
the Teutonic burbarians, in tlie first heat of conquest, 
upon tlio eorrupt races they dispossessed, who does not 
now rejoice in the invasion wliieh brouglit about a rejii- 
venatioTi of Europe ? Wore there a whole continent now 
peopled by savage or half-savage ti’ibes, humanity would 
8hudd(u‘ at the thought of their being deliberately driven 
out, or swept fi'om ('xistence, to make room for a race of 
bott(U' liusbaudmen of man’s licritagfu Y(it, the work 
being once done, as it has been done upon the soil we 
occupy, on whose! conscience presses heavily the burden 
of the wrongs done to tiio I’ed niiui, as we look abroad 
and see what a wondrous cliange civilization has wrought 
upon his wild and gloomy forests ? This is what we are 
wont to call the h:ind of Providence in human history, 
bringing good out of evil. Kow if we were to go back 
to the beginning of Indian lilstory, and place under the 
ban of onr condemnation jill who liave forced tlieir way 
into tlio country to the detriment of its earlier pos.sessors, 
wo should, a.s has been 8(!eM, leave f(!W unmolested. But 
we have acce[)tod the first, the Aryan, couqu(!St, hccause 
it was, upon the whole, produ(;tiive of grand and valuable 
results; because it made of India a groat united country, 
the seat of an admirable civilization, the scene of events, 
the birth-place of institutions, wliich have told powerfully, 
and for good, upon the history of the world. By a simi¬ 
lar judgment we have rtqected tlie Mohammedan ooi’upa- 
tion, because, undert;iken in fansitieism and raj)aeity, it 
was consistently carriesl out under the guidance of tlio 
same pi'inciples, to its inevitable, end in anarchy and con¬ 
fusion ; because it produced incalcvdablo misery, and 
acconiplislied inayiiirec.iahle good ; because its continu¬ 
ance lield out no prospect of improvement, but only of 
prolonged and increased misery. 

By the same rules would we likewise judge the British 

.1 
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conquest. Much of wrong and mueli of error we can 
and must allow that there was, both in its inception and 
in the steps by which it was accomplished. England, it 
isgranbid, had no right to subject India to her authority. 
It must also be gr.anted that she had no will to do so. 
Had the East India Comp.any, had the English people, 
8e<in the end from the beginning, they would have re¬ 
coiled in fear, if not in horror. It is a fact acknowledged 
and famili<ar that they never did foresee the end : every 
movement forward they hoped Avould be the last; with 
every new pacification they believed that a finality had 
been reached. The consent of the Company and of the 
nation was always a step, and often a long one, behind 
the march of events in India; they were forbidding ag¬ 
gression, commanding pe.ace, protesting against aggran¬ 
dizement ; but their servants did not .and could not obey, 
for they were only accomplishing what both Company 
and nation required of them, that the British possessions, 
authority, and iuflnenco shotdd be maintained, wherever 
in the country they had been acquired and established. 
In this necessity of constant advance after a beginning 
had once been made, a necessity felt and acted upon 
more than acknowledged, lies the explanation, and the 
excuse, if not tlie justification, of the British empire in 
India. That it Avas .a necessity, Ave fully believe ; the 
advance of tlie English to the virtual authority over all 
India Avas as natural an effect of the same causes as that 
(if the Anglo-Saxon mce to the possession of America, 
after tlie first settlements made upon the Atlantic border. 
They were tlie one fixed point in a AvhirlAvind of confu¬ 
sion, Avliicli could subside into order only under an influ¬ 
ence radiating from them. They had acquired property 
and rights in a country where neither Avere wont to be 
sure to tliolr possessors for a day against violence, Avhere 
treachery and oppression Avere the normal condition of 
things, Avhere governments had neither the power nor 
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the will to keep their pledged faith ; they had no protec¬ 
tion to rely upon save tiicir own stout arms and liearts ; 
if they were bent on preserving what was tlieir own, and 
repelling insult and injury, they could not but go on, step 
by step, till their word Isjeanie the supi-emo law in every 
part of the continent of India. 

It must bo further a<linitted that the means by which 
the grout end was attained were often far from unexcep¬ 
tionable ; that great errors, and not a few great crimes, 
were committetl; that greed of gold, and ambition of au¬ 
thority and distinction, came in as an important element 
in the contest; that there are many pages in the history 
of llritish India which no Briton can read without a 
blush, no friend of humanity without a shudder. Would 
that it were not always tlius in human history ! We 
have no right, however, to hvive out of consideration the 
peculiar difficulties under which the British labored in 
their relations with India, it was as an unknown country 
to them when they first .sot foot upon its shores; its geog¬ 
raphy, history, political divisions, institutions, manners 
and customs, ami languages, had all to Ih) learned. If they 
nndcrstooil so little what and whom they were dealing 
with, they understood no better what they were striving 
after and tending toAvard. Tlireo concurrent powers 
were dividing between them the management of Indian 
affaire — the English Parliament, tlie East India Com¬ 
pany, and the Indian government; each with its own 
fnll share of sellishness, party spirit, and shortsight¬ 
edness, each emharrassing, almost us often as aiiling, 
tlui action of the othere. Rlueh, accordingly, was ilone 
unjustly, was done Vdtinderiiigly and by halves. Had 
the Englisli nation sc't out with tlie avowed determina¬ 
tion of .subjecting India to its authority, pursuing for 
that end one consistent and energetic coui’se of action, 
no doubt a great saving of life and treasure might have 
been effected, and perl laps — although that is more ques- 
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tionable — more might have been left than is now left of 
native government under British superintendence. It is 
clear, however, that tliere h;is been from the commence¬ 
ment a steady and marked improvement, both in the 
wisdom and the humanity which liave characterized the 
action of the British in India. They began as an irre¬ 
sponsible company of individuals, seeking for gain, in 
competition with greedy and unscrupulous rivals, and in 
a country of which the wealth, reputed vast beyond con¬ 
ception, was extorted and squanderiHl by governments 
indescribably vile, corru})t, and oppressive. It is not 
strange, then, that sometliing of the grasping selfishness 
and disregard of piinciple which formed the, atmosplicre 
in which they lived and moved infected the British offi¬ 
cials, was communicated to the Company, and even 
showed itself in the first movements of tlie Parliament 
toward interfer(',nco with Indian affairs. But, for the 
honor of England and the happiness of India, British 
rapacity and corruption did not grow with British power ; 
the tone of the government rose in the measure of the 
responsibility it assumed; tlie pettiness of a trading 
company was rebuked and vanisluid, and in its place rose 
the majesty of a groat nation, India was brought more 
and more under tins care of the wlndo English people, 
placed undin- tin? tegls of that public opinion than which 
a more enlightened and a more humane protector is no¬ 
where to be found on earth. If great errors and crimes 
have been committed on Indian soil, so also has it been 
the arena where eminent abilities and shining virtues 
have displayed themselves. The record of these hundred 
years is of startling iiitcrc.st, and pregnant with instruc¬ 
tion ; and it is all ojamed before the eyes of tlie world ; 
nothing is hidden ; universal attention and criticism are 
invited to it; and no nation is more ready than England 
itself to study and learn, to praise or condemn as the case 
shall demand, to heed both warning and example. 
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In estimating, therefore, the present position of the 
lirltisli in India, and in giving or withholding from them 
our approving .sympathy, we are not i-equired to lay to 
their account the evils caused by the folly and injustice 
of a past generation. The English of this day have re¬ 
ceived their Indian empire as a legacy from their ances¬ 
tors, with all the advantages, and with all the responsi¬ 
bilities, which the p(js.session of such an empire brings ; 
they have received it, also, with the balance of the good 
or evil which have thus far resulted front English interfer¬ 
ence in Indian affairs. Our standard of judgment must 
be: what, on the whole, has England done for India, and 
what does she promise to do for it? Now if we have 
read aright the history of India down to the last century, 
and have sketched a true picture of the miserable an¬ 
archy, liopelcss of improvement from within, helpless 
against aggi'ession from without, into which it had fallen, 
we must allow tliat there was never a country which 
more needed to be taken under the charge of some power¬ 
ful guardian, to be saved both from its own madness and 
from the malice of its foes. Nor can we rejoice too much 
that it should have fallen into the hands of the British 
nation. It is the custom to taunt England with being 
too grasping in her acquisitiveness, too much devoted to 
her own material interests, too little regardful of the in¬ 
dependent rights of those upon whom she imposes her in- 
lluence. Doubtless tlusre is much of truth in this: if 
iiulividuals are selfish, nations are not less so. But there 
are higher and lower grailes of selfishness; and happily 
the aggrandizement of Great Britain is closely linked 
with the best good of the human race; slie flourishes by 
virtue of a system whicli I’cijuires for its fall development 
the peace and prosperity of every nation on the earth. 
The interests of commerce, as interpreted by her, are 
safer and more beneficent regulators of the relations of 
states than the desire of national glory, or than zeal for 
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the extension of free institutions, as the latter are under¬ 
stood in some parts of the world. It is our firm convic¬ 
tion that no other nation possesses in the same degree 
those valuable traits of character — political wisdom, 
executive capacity, steadiness, energy, integrity, high- 
toned morality and humanity—which, in combination 
with her external advantsiges, make England the best 
guardian in whose care the welfare and happiness of In¬ 
dia could be placed. 

The good which the English occupation has accom¬ 
plished for India already outweighs a hundred times the 
evil by which it has been accompanied. It has estab¬ 
lished the sway of the two great principles, toleration to 
religion and security to property, all over the land from 
which both had been excluded for ages. The rest which 
India so pined for, as the first condition of its regenera^ 
tion, has been given to it. The value of the foundation 
thus laid for the revival of its material prosperity is incal¬ 
culable ; not less is the value of the cheek given to the 
decay of morality, to the dissolution of the bonds which 
bind society together, by the reestablisliment of order 
and public faith. While tlie elevation of the land by its 
own internal forces has thus been rendered possible, the 
way has been opened for the introduction into it from 
abroad of everything which is good. Knowledge of its 
present condition and past history has been spread out 
before the eyes of the world. It is indeed wonderful to 
contemplate the change in this respect which only fifty 
years have wrought. While the languages, manners, and 
institutions of India at the beginning of the present cent¬ 
ury were hardly known even in their latest forms, their 
development has now been traced up to a period in the 
past to which the annals or the traditions of hardly an¬ 
other people in the world reacli back. This knowledge 
is one of the most importiint consequences flowing from 
the English conquest, for its value to the world, and for 
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its valup, to India, as laying open the needs of the latter, 
and showing how they may best bo supplied. Not much 
more than this preparatory work, it is true, has yet been 
accomplished for the restoration of the country ; but it is 
not reasonable to expect much more. Only forty years 
ago, the British were still engaged in the struggle to 
establish themselves; and although since that time they 
have been in peaceful possession of the country itself, fre- 
(juent wars upon the frontier have engaged the enei-gies 
and absorbed the resources of the government. Those 
who point to the immense works of internal improvement 
undertaken by some of the Mogul sovereigns, as a re- 
jiroach to the apathy and negligence of the British, for¬ 
get whence the means to pay for them were drawn, from 
heavy burdens levied upon a country yet unexhausted, 
from wholesale and pitiless plunder of vast regions just 
reduced to subjection ; all India being laid under con¬ 
tribution for the benefit of the one district where the 
monarch had his residence. Tliose, again, who taunt the 
English with the insignificance of the amount expended 
in the instruction of the people, forgot how hard it is for 
a government of an alien race, a different faith, and ideas 
and habits of mind so unlike those of its subjects, to make 
itself at once their teacher. Herein, indeed, lies the great 
difficulty of the position which the British hold in their 
eastern empire. It was comparatively easy for them to 
do what they have done, to redress the sorest of the evils 
under which the land labored, reinstating order and con¬ 
fidence in the place of anarchy and faithlessness; but if 
there is any work wdiicli calls for the highest wisdom, 
prudence, and circumspection, it is the revival of a sunken 
civilization, the elevation of a debased national character. 
To carry out such a work, not less than the collective in¬ 
tellect of a nation, zealoirsly and earnestly applied, can 
be sutlieient. 

The main significance of the present revolt of the na- 
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tive army lies, to our apprehension, in its bearing upon 
this point, of the future relation of the English nation to 
its Indian subjects. Let ns turn aside for a moment to 
consider the causes and character of the revolt. 

It is not to be supposed that an authority like that 
whose history wo have been reviewing, established by 
foi'ce of arms, and by a strange nation, would be entirely 
acquiesced in by the whole people of India, whatever the 
benefits it conferred upon them, and however great a 
majority might have rejoiced in its extension over them. 
As the remembrance of the heavy yoke from which it 
brought deliverance became gradually fainter, and the^ 
feeling of grateful relief vanished, an uneasy sense of the 
burden still remaining, a repugnance to the dominion, 
however lightly exercised, of a nation of strange color, 
religion, and manners, could not but by degrees usurp its 
jfiace, even in the groat body of the people. Much more 
must the Mohammedan, despising alike Hindu and 
Frank, regarding India as his own by the right of con¬ 
quest and of near eiglit centuries of unchecked oppres¬ 
sion, and as Avrenched from his grasp by the English, feel 
the bitterness of vengeful hate towards the latter. Nor 
less would the deposed rulers. Nabobs, Rajahs, chiefs of 
every kind, stripped of power, and retaining only the 
pomp and wealth of a mock dignity, long for a revolution 
which should place' them again at the head of affairs. 
And the crowd of restless characters, old plunderers and 
banditti, who, though dispersed and repressed, had not 
been entirely destroyed, would be ready at the first op¬ 
portunity to join in the overtlirow of order and authority. 

In spite of the constant ferment of these elements of 
disaffection, the vigilance and energy of the government, 
the weakness, isolation, and want of harmony of the mal¬ 
contents, rendered serious apprehension from them need¬ 
less. There was another point, however, where lay at 
once the strength and the weakness of the British em- 
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pire; it reposed on military power, and the sword and 
the bayonets to which its keeping was confided were 
borne by native hands. From the very beginning of the 
British dominion, it had been the practice to train In the 
European discipline, and to officer with Englishmen, 
bodies of native troops, called sepoys. The system had 
been marvelously successful; no troops of the native pow¬ 
ers could stand against the British sepoys; they had 
been the main instruments by which British victories 
were won, and British empire extended. It was an age 
and a country of mercenary warfare, and these hirelings 
were attached to the flag under Avhich they served by 
kind and considerate treatment, by the ascendancy of 
character of British officers, by some sense of the glory 
and success which attended their arms, and by liberal 
wages, of which the full and punctual payment was al¬ 
ways to be relied upon. The service was greedily sought; 
the ranks were always full; desertion was unknown; 
dismissal was itself a recognized punishment for grave 
offenses against discipline. Almost all the sepoys had 
families, which they were allowed from time to time to 
visit, and which were supported meanwhile by a stated 
portion of their pay, made over to them directly by the 
government authorities. After a certain term of service 
the sepoy was allowed a pension to the end of his life; 
and as everything in India has a strong tendency to be¬ 
come hereditary, so when the old veteran retired he was 
wont to send his son to take his place in the ranks. It 
seemed as if every possible means had been used to secure 
the fidelity of these troops, so to bind them, by affection 
and interest, to the British cause, that they might be 
trusted, even in the case of a rebellion; and they had 
shown themselves fully trustworthy, not only in danger¬ 
ous conflict, but also in popular outbreaks, which ap¬ 
pealed, it seemed, in the strongest manner to their sym¬ 
pathies. 
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While, however, the sepoys had been in most respects 
submissive and docile, there was one point upon which 
the government had always been compelled to consult 
and humor their prejudices—namely, upon matters con¬ 
nected with religion and caste. It was their weakness to 
entertain the suspicion that it was intended to convert 
them, all at once and against their will, into Christians. 
The feeling was not entirely unnatural: they were so un¬ 
der European influence and authority, the power of disci¬ 
pline was so great; they had been made into brave and 
orderly soldiers ; some mysterious process there might be 
which should change them into apostates. They looked 
with extreme jealousy upon any new •regulation which 
seemed to trench in the most distant manner on the usages 
of caste. These feelings were industriously fostered and 
artfully exaggerated by the malcontent classes. They had 
broken out once, in 1806, in the massacre of Vellore, as it 
is called — a mutiny remarkably like the present one in 
its causes and attendant circumstances, although upon a 
scale very much smaller. A number of trivial innovations 
had roused the sensitive suspicions of the sepoys, and led 
to general disaft’ection, treasonable communications, and 
mutterings of conspiracy. Finally, an order for the in¬ 
troduction of a turban of new sl)a[ie, which seemed 
strongly to resemble a European cap, brought matters to 
a crisis. The govornmout was obliged to retract and con¬ 
ciliate ; but it was too late to prevent the outbreak at one 
station, Vellore, near Madras: the garrison mutinied, 
murdered its officers, and committed horrible excesses. 
Help was near and promptly given, and the revolt was 
quelled without spreading further; but a little want of 
energy and prudence might have allowed a flame to 
kindle which would have threatened the utter extinction 
of the British authority, then only half established in 
India. 

Within the past few years, indications have not been 
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wanting that the Bengal army was falling into a dan¬ 
gerous state of insubordination. The long peace had 
looseiuid the bonds of discipline, the distance between the 
native corps and its English officers had become much 
greater than of old, and the command by the latter of the 
rt^spect and attachment of their men was accordingly 
weakened ; little infriugemeuts of military discipline had 
b^ien treated with a leniency which made the impression 
of weakness; the whole body of native troops had swung 
away, in short, from the government, and stood apart as 
a separate power in the state; the sepoy had become in¬ 
dolent, self-conceited, sensitive, almost openly mutinous ; 
insomuch even, that a year ago acute observers had per¬ 
suaded themselves that the whole system of management 
by which the British power was upheld was effete, and 
must be changed from the foundation. But the govern¬ 
ment foresaw nothing, took no precautionary measures, 
heeded not the smouldering disatfeetlon. The spark 
which lighted the flame, as is well known, was the pro¬ 
posed issue of new cartridges with greased balls, which 
tin* sepoys were taught to believe had been smeared with 
the fat of cows and swine, so that in biting them, as is 
dcfne in loading, the caste and the purity of Hindu and 
Mussulman might be destroyed together. Had the troops 
been in their old state of discipline, and as amenable to 
the influeniie of their officers, the trouble might speedily 
have been allayed; but it wa.s not so. From the time 
when the first suspicions wore aroused, the middle of 
Januarv, 1857, for near four months, there were con¬ 
stantly recurring difficulties; suspicious communications 
were dc-tected, conspiracies discovered, attempts at mur¬ 
der and plunder frustrated, and more than one regiment 
was broken and disbande<l. On the tenth of May, at 
Meerut, forty miles cast from Delhi, the mutiny burst out 
at last with imconlr<>llaV)le fury; and so unequal to the 
crisis were the officers ut that station, that although it 
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contained a British force even outnumbering the sepoys, 
the latter were suffered, after murdering their officers and 
committing fearful atrocities upon all Europeans, men, 
women, and children, that fell into their hands, to make 
their escape to the ancient Mohammedan capital hard by, 
and give to their movement, by the possession of that city 
and of the person of the emperor, the semblance of a 
national uprising. We cannot undertake to trace the 
progress of the mutiny, as the contagion spread from 
station to station, and fi-om corps to corps, till of the 
great army of a hundred thousand trusty soldiers only 
the smallest remnant continued faithful; to describe the 
fearful suddenness of tire rising, the suspicionless security 
of the victims, the sickening and heartrending outrages 
perpetrated by the mutineers, and the daring gallantry, 
worthy of the very best days of England, which her sons 
have shown in the unequal struggle they have since been 
maintaining. All these things are fresh in the remem¬ 
brance of every one, as eagerly gathered from the weekly 
accounts which have reached this country. We have 
here to deal rather with the character and the results of 
the outbreak. 

As regards its character, it is to be noted that all at¬ 
tempts to give it a grand significance, as the result of 
far-reaching intrigues, or of a deeply laid plot, as the ex¬ 
pression of the despair and vengeance of a nation, have 
been given over as futile. It is not the revolt of India 
against an oppression too heavy to be borne : excepting 
in the newly annexed and still unregulated province of 
Oude, the mutineers have met with sympathy and aid 
from only that part of the population which is the natural 
enemy of order; the country at large remains quiet, and 
is ready to help, so far iis it diires, the fugitives who are 
seeking for shelter and succor; the sovereigns of the in¬ 
dependent and the dependent native states sympathize 
with the English, and not with tlieir foes. It is not a 
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deliberate uprising, brought about by special influences, 
and directed to a distinct object: the time of outbreak, its 
place, the want of concert, of leaders, of plan of opera¬ 
tions, indicate this beyond a question. Russian influence, 
that bugbear of a part of the British public, is not to be 
thought of; nor is there the least evidence that any de¬ 
posed sovereign, as the King of Oude, or the Emperor of 
Delhi, has been directly active in bringing about the 
movement — even if such have fallen in with it, or been 
forced to join it, when it was once in full career. It is 
simply that which we have described it, a mutiny; vast 
and terrible beyond any other which history records, it is 
true, but yet only a mutiny, the revolt of an army against 
its officers. The triviality of the causes which directly 
led to it, and the remarkable and appalling character of 
the circumstances by which it has been accompanied, add 
to its importance as an event an intense interest as an 
exhibition of Indian nature. It is strange to see how 
regiments loud and sincere, so far as can even now be 
judged, in professions of fidelity, even faithful in action, 
one day, have the next felt the infection of disloyalty. 
And what are we to think of the ferocious cruelty mani¬ 
fested in those deeds which have made the world shudder 
with horror and indignation? They were no work of 
maddened retaliation ; the sepoys bad ever been treated 
with kindness and consideration. Nor do they seem to 
have been deliberate, and for a purpose; it is possible, 
indee,d, that a wish to anticipate the severe retribution 
which they knew would be made the penalty of their 
treason, that an impulse to bind themselves to mutual 
faithfulness by crimes which could never find forgiveness, 
that a desire to profane and degrade to the utmost in 
the eyes of the whole country the British authority, by 
devoting to shame and torture and death the women and 
cliildren whom even Oriental fury is wont to spare, re¬ 
garding them as sacred, may have had some influence in 
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prompting to such atrocities. But we fear that they are 
yet more the spontaneous outbreak of ferocity in a char¬ 
acter which passes at a bound from contented submission 
to the extreme of deadly hatred, the saddest evidence of 
what a thousand years’ reign of superstition, faitlilessnoss, 
and oppression ean do to efface the better lineaments of 
a nature originally noble.^ 

The immediate result of the mutiny is too plain to be 
mistaken; it is destined to be put down with a strong 
hand, and that right speedily. The sepoys have learned 
long ere this how sadly they have mistaken the sources 
of the strength in which they were trusting. Accus¬ 
tomed for a hundred years to constant victory under the 
British banner, they imagined they should be as invinci¬ 
ble when arrayed against it. The superiority of the 
British native troops over those trained and officered by 
men of other European nations had always been con¬ 
spicuous : now it appears how little even the discipline 
of the British sepoy can effect, when no longer directed 
by British intellect, and inspired Avith British courage 
and spirit. Since 1767, no more brilliant victories have 
been won by a few against a host than the last year has 
seen. The small number of English troops upon the 
spot have shown themselves able to hold in check, and 
even to make head against, the myriads of the mutineers. 
The old prestige of English superiority, which had al¬ 
ways been one of the most effective agencies in maintain¬ 
ing and extending English power in India, is fully rees¬ 
tablished. The reinforcements which have since reached 
the country will have turned the scale completely in their 
favor; and before the next summer’s heat comes, India 
will be as tranquil as two years ago. 

The remoter consequences are not so easy to foresee; 

A It has been made to appear later that the accounts of Indian atrocities sent 
home during the mutiny were not a little exaggerated ; and the wholesale and 
undiscriminating severities by which they were requited have left a stain upon 
British eiviliaation as well. 
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but some of them may bo even now distinctly read. 
Since the, catastrophe is not like a great convulsion of 
nature, which altci’s permanently the, features of a coun¬ 
try, but ratlier a storm which sweeps for a time with fury 
over its surface, and passing by leaves it to resume its 
former condition, there will bo few conspicuous political 
clianges following upon it. No new distribution of terri¬ 
tory will be matle; tho government will remain consti¬ 
tuted as before; even the sepoy army will have to be 
reconstructed, for England cannot afford the men, nor 
India the treasure, to keep on foot a sulHcient European 
force. Yet we are ])ersuadcd that many and important 
changes will take place in tlie relations of the two coun¬ 
tries. In the very first rank of consequence is to be set 
the increased interest ami attention with which those 
relations will be regarded by the Hritish people. It has 
long been their veproa(;h that they were too little heed¬ 
ful of their Indian empire, and of their responsibilities 
toward it; now their indifference is thoroughly brolcen 
down, and, we arc certain, not for the moment only. 
During the past year more advance has been made by 
the public mind of England in the coinjirehension of all 
the great interests involved, than in twenty years before. 
This is pi’eci.sely what was wanted to insure the faithful 
execution of that guardianship which she has assumed 
over India; and its consequences will soon appear in the 
new spirit of the Indian administration. Half measures 
will bt5 east aside ; England will lierself rule her eastern 
empire, not through the East India Company and in the 
name of the Great Mogul. She will not attempt longer 
to guide oiily tho fnuuuaal and political concerns of the 
country, letting its opinions and domestic institutions 
take care of themselves. Slie will deal with India more 
frankly as what it is, a semi-barbarous nation, conquered 
and governtid by one of superior cultivation and endow¬ 
ments. While practicing the utmost toleration in matters 
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of religion, the government will not be afraid to assume 
its proper character as an enlightened and Christian gov¬ 
ernment, to encourage in all proper ways the spread of 
its own religion among its subjects, the spread of Euro¬ 
pean ideas, and knowledge, and manners in the land. 
The impolicy, as well as dishonor, of the position which 
it has hitherto occupied with regard to this matter, is 
now fully recognized. A host of erroneous views and 
false principles of long standing have been cleared up 
and swept away by this revolt. The nature and strength 
of the hold which England has upon her Indian domin¬ 
ions is better appreciated. The blow which for years has 
been dreaded and guarded against with the most sensitive 
anxiety, as destined, should it come, to lay her empire 
in the dust, has fallen, and it has not staggered her for a 
■moment; she has never felt firmer in possession than 
during these past six months. The general justice, in¬ 
tegrity, and energy of her administration had grounded 
her influence throughout the country at large too securely 
to be shaken, even by such a whirlwind of defection on 
the part of those whom she had most trusted and most 
sought to bind to her. 

England occupies at this moment a prouder position 
toward India than ever before in her history. We can¬ 
not but admire the political ability, and the moral and 
physical force, which could found so firmly, maintain so 
manfully, and reestablish so speedily her authority over 
the hundred and eighty millions of her subjects or de¬ 
pendents in the East. It is also a position of more hope¬ 
ful promise than at any earlier period. The spirit in 
which English sentiment has met the crisis is worthy of 
all praise and approval. It has manifested no less hu¬ 
mility than firmness ; it recognizes as the cause of the 
calamity its own want of prudence and attention; it is 
resolved to watch with more devoted care over its charge, 
■for the best good of both. The future must show how 
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these rcisolutions aro kept, and with what result. The 
object to be striven after is the final regenemtion of In¬ 
dia, the education of whatever caiTacities for good there 
are in her, and her restoratii>n to the full capacity of aelf- 
government. There is great danger of failure in the 
attempt to unite this object with the long guardianship 
which must precede it; danger of completing the de¬ 
struction of the national character, by taking away 
whatever of independence is left, and putting nothing 
better in its place. Kut so much as this is certain; no 
calamity could befall India so great as the withdrawal 
at present of the British gmsp upon her. She is in the 
hands of her friends ; we accept what they have wrought 
for her already, we accept tlie spirit which now animates 
them in the continuance of their work for her. We 
would wait and hope, we would study and help, that she 
may some time assume again among the nations of tho 
earth the position to which sho is entitled by her blood 
and by her ancient hustory. 

During tho more than sixtiUMi yeara which have now 
(1874) elapsed since the foregoing paragraphs were writ¬ 
ten, nothing has (!oine to light in the relations between 
England and India which should cause thorn to be can¬ 
celed, or stu’iously altoi'od. Direct control of the country 
by the Eiiglish government vfas assumed by the Queen’s 
proclamation of Novcmlaw 1, 18.78 ; and the whole out¬ 
ward form of administration, rather than its inward cliar- 
actor or its spirit, was thus changed. There has followed 
a long period of peace and of the works of peace, during 
which all our anticipations of the progress of the country 
have been realized. The acquiescence of all classes and 
conditions in the Bi-itish dominion has never Iwen more 
complete and hearty. Immense public works have bc(‘n 
executed by English skill and capital. Thousands of 
4 
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miles of railway have been canned across the land in all 
<lirections, and have exercised the same influence as in 
other stagnated communities : startling the minds of the 
people into greater activity and widening their knowledge 
and interest and sympathies, and giving accessibility and 
value to the productions of districts formerly isolated ; 
helping also thus to avert or break tlie dread visitations 
of famine which have always come, from time to time, 
upon a country so thickly populated, and living under 
such peculiar climatal conditions, as does India. The 
works also of irrigation and of water commnnicatlon, by 
which the best rulers in tlie middle' age of Indian history 
have now and then distinguished themselves, but which 
had all gone to decay in the anarchy of later times, before 
the British came upon the scene, have been in part re¬ 
stored, in part added to upon a vastly increased scale, 
and with the happiest results. New and important 
branches of agricultural industry have been introduced 
and nursed into prosperity. Ediieational interests have 
been liberally attended to; a vast system of schools of 
every degree, from the university down to the village 
pedagogue, is organized and growing in efficiency. In 
matters of religion and public morality there is a quiet 
but decided furtherance of what is hotter and repression 
of what is worse, without obtrusive meddling. Though 
fully opened to the permanent settlement of Europeans, 
the country has not become the resort of permanent 
immigrants, but only of men who come in for a time to 
manage enterprises in which English capital is invested. 
There'is still no real mixing of the two races ; the Euro¬ 
peans stand over against the natives, and even against the 
Eurasians, as those of mixed European and Asiatic blood 
are called, with far too much of that pride and haughty 
exclusion wliich characterize the Anglo-Saxon in his inter¬ 
course with races whom he deems inferior. Here is the 
weak point, where a change is most needed, and hardest 
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to bring about. At the central points, the natives are 
rising in education and enligbtonment, and movements 
toward the reform of their institutions are making some 
genuine internal progress — a progress, however, which 
is not marked by any general disposition toward the 
accseptance of Christianity: young India tends ratlier to 
tiu'- abandonment of all positive religion. But it is too 
early still to prophesy what is to be the result on the 
national character of causes now working; we can only 
wish that those causes may long continue in operation, 
under the same ever-improving management. 



II. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

- 

It is a singular circumstance,^ -which has not failed to 
attract remark, that the Atlantic cable seems to have 
been laid for no other practical end, so far as wo on this 
side the ocean are concerned, than to let us know, a few 
days earlier than we should otherwise have learned it, 
that a treaty had been concluded with China by the two 
greatest European powers ; a treaty which promised the 
attainment, at last, of the purpose of long years of 
peaceful diplomacy and warlike endeavor, in the laying 
open of that vast and populous empu-e to the knowledge 
of Europe, and the influence of European ideas. Cer¬ 
tainly, no other event of the century has had so costly 
and conspicuous an instrumentality provided for its an¬ 
nouncement. And although, in an age of cool-lieaded 
reason and contempt of omens like the present, we shall 
hardly be allowed to dniw from this fact the inference 
that no other event of the century has been of the same 
importance to us, we may claim, without danger of seri¬ 
ous contradiction, that it stands prominently forward 
among the great events of the time, and that its bearings 
require to be carefully studied ; the more so, on account 
of the acknowledged difficulty of the subject. More 
discordant opinions than may he found recorded respect¬ 
ing China, the character of its people, the value of their 

1 The first transatlanlio tcU'grapIiic cable wu9 laid in August, 1858, and was 
disabled after a few da^s of imperfect service. 
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institutions, their accessibility to trade, their capacity of 
adopting new ideas and new forms of social and political 
life, the possibility of their reception into the brother¬ 
hood of nations — if it be not impertinence in us, wrav)g- 
ling and mutually exclusive set that we ai’e, to talk of 
our fraternity, and of admitting into it a member as big, 
and many times as old, as all the rest of us together — 
more discordant opinions than have been expressed upon 
such points as these, even by the well informed, it would 
not be easy to find put forth upon any other similar sub¬ 
ject. We by no means suppose that anything we can 
say will go far toward reducing this discordance to har¬ 
mony ; but we have a right to have our word upon what¬ 
ever the world is talking most about, whether it shall 
prove to be well said or ill said. Perhaps we may be 
able to bring forward facts, or present views, which will 
enable some minds to arrive at juster and clearer judg¬ 
ments than they would otherwise form respecting the 
Celestial limpire and its inhabitants. 

We camlidly warn onr readei-s, at the outset, that we 
feel a strong inclination to side with the Chinese in their 
present diiference with the rest of mankind, so far sis a 
regard for the rights of the case shall not forbid it. We 
desire to take the most favorable view that we can of all 
that concerns them ; to allow them credit for whatever 
is justly their due, and to look with compassion and in¬ 
dulgence upon their shortcomings and faults; to phiee 
ourselves, in short, in as close sympathy with them as 
shall l>e found possible. Various potent considerations 
move us to this. Peelings of gratitude, in the first place, 
are not without their eifect upon us. Who can sit over 
that cup, of all cups the most social and cheering, and 
the most harmless withal, and not feel witliin him a 
warm glow of something like affectionate good-will 
toward a country which has given, and which alone con- 
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tinnes to supply,^ such u gift to man and womankind ? 
Can that part of earth’s surface, after all, be truly said 
to have cut itself off from community with the rest, from 
contributing intimately and efficiently to their pleasures, 
which in so many and so widely scattered homes fills the 
steaming urn with its enlivening beverage ? What shall 
we say, further, of silk and porcelain, as contributions to 
the material comfort of the race? We will not insist 
too strongly upon the Chinese inventions of the mariner’s 
compass, gunpowder, and the art of printing, since, 
while some of them may be claimed to have done nearly 
as much mischief as good in the world, we cannot trace 
their origin, as possessions of our own, directly and cer¬ 
tainly back to China. But a country which has bestowed 
upon mankind silk, porcelain, and tea, we might almost 
regard as having done its fair part, and allow to build up 
as high a fence as it pleased about itself, even at the risk 
of shutting out much sunlight, and to be happy within 
in its own chosen way. 

Again, we cannot help feeling a great respect and 
admiration for a country which has had such a history as 
China. The remarkable character of the spectacle it 
presents among the nations of the earth is not seldom 
remarked upon, but cannot be too often or too impres¬ 
sively called to notice. China was one people and one 
kingdom a thousand years before that dim and half- 
mythical period when the Greek heroes led their follow¬ 
ers to the siege of Troy, and it has maintained ever since, 
unbroken, the identity of its language, its national char¬ 
acter, and its institutions. What changes, what over¬ 
turnings and reconstructions, has not every other part of 
the world had to undergo during that interval of four 
thousand years ! There alone upon the earth’s face does 
stability seem to have reigned, while revolution has been 

J y.ess exclusively, to be sure, now than iifteen years ago, when this para¬ 
graph was written. 
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elsewhere the normal order of things. We say deliber¬ 
ately stability, not inaction. China has known during all 
that time as constant action, often as violent commotion 
as other countries, and in many respects not less real 
progress ; had it been stagnant only, had there not been 
in it a healthy vital action, it must long since have per¬ 
ished in inanity and putrescence: but, far from that, 
China has seen within the last two hundred years one of 
its happiest and most prosperous periods. Here is a 
problem for the student of history of which the interest 
cannot easily be overstated. How have the Chinese suc¬ 
ceeded in finding and maintaining the stable equilibrium 
which other races have vainly sought? Is it in their 
character, or their peculiar external circumstances, or in 
the wisdom with which they have harmonized the two, 
that their strength has lain ? As we look upon this ven¬ 
erable structure, the sole survivor of all the fabrics of 
empire reared by the hands of tlie men of olden time, 
we can hardly help wishing that it might have been left 
to stand until it should fall of itself; that the generations 
to come might have seen whether it yet retained enough 
of the recuperative energies which had repeatedly raised 
it from an estate far lower than that into which it was 
seeming now to have fallen, to give it a renewed lease of 
its old life, a return to its ancient prosperity and vigor. 
That is now no longer possible. China was able, by the 
force of her superior gifts and culture, to overbear and 
assimilate the wild tribes of the northern and western 
deserts, lier only conquerors hitherto: but now an ele¬ 
ment is forcibly introduced into the workings of her his¬ 
tory which cannot bo thus dealt with, which must either 
leavcm or de.stroy her. 

This is another, and a principal reason, why we feel 
impelled to plead the ca»i 80 of the Chinese. They are 
undergoing subjection to an inflnenoe which is irresistible, 
and of which the effect upon their own national pros- 
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perity, and even existence, is, to say the least, extremely 
doubtful. All the power of the West is arrayed together 
against them, and they are but as infants in the hands of us 
wise, daring, and rapacious children of Europe, armed with 
the terrible engines of destruction which our ingenuity luis 
supplied to our coinbativcness. They must needs yield; 
it is only a question of time, of the forbearance or the 
mutual jealousies of their antagonists. And does the 
right of the qiiestion lie so entirely upon our side as we 
arc ready to persuade ourselves ? For whose advantage 
is it that the Western world is striving to break its way 
into China ? Primarily, of course, for its own, and not 
for that of the Chinese. Wo want more of their silk, 
their tea, their thousand articles of pleasant and profitable 
trade; and we do not wish to pay for these in hard cash, 
making only one profit; we desire that they in turn 
should buy what we have to sell. To be sure, we also 
mainUin that China will \)e the gainer by thus dealing 
with us. Free trade, brotherhood of nations, spread of 
civilization, are not these the universal rcgencKitors, the 
forerunners of the millenninm of culture ? Are not we 
VTistly richer, stronger, braver, nioro virtuous, more en¬ 
lightened, more progressive, than these poor Chinese ? 
Do W(! not know that tiny are fools and blind, and have 
everything to learn of us ? But if we say yes to all this, 
the question is still by no means settlcMl. The. Chinese 
themselves dislike and fear us, and their opinion should 
not go for nothing in a matter which so nearly concenis 
them. It is so convenient and easy for us to assume that 
they are nnjtist both to us and to themselves in shutting 
their borden-s against us, that we ought to be very sure 
that it is really so before we bi’cak down the barrier. Our 
assumption may savor of tliat comfortable philosophy 
which maintains ^ that the African race is to bo exalted to 
Christianity and civilization by association in the capacity 
1 That is, which in 1850 still maintained this. 
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of bond-servant with its superiors. The exclusiveness of 
China is no immemorial policy; it is comparatively a re¬ 
cent measure of precaution, suggested and enforced by 
experience; it may yet prove to have been prompted by 
the instinct of self-preservation. The history of the past 
few centuries affords more than one melancholy spectacle 
of the ruin and annihilation of a race by contact with a 
higher civilization, which it was itself incapable of adopt¬ 
ing. It is upon our heavy responsibility if we crowd 
ourselves, with all our superior wisdom and virtue, upon 
a resisting people ; and if Chinese nationality goes down 
in consequence of it, if the race that has maintained itself 
for four thousand years in such general contentment and 
prosperity as no other race on earth has known hastens 
to swift decay and extinction, our guilt will be great in¬ 
deed. 

We do not assert that this is to be the unfortunate re¬ 
sult of our more intimate relations with China; we hope 
the contrary; but we do claim that the possibility of it 
requires to be taken fully into ac'oount. We believe that 
there is not a little ignorance and arrogance in the popu¬ 
lar estimate of the Chinese and of the value of their civil¬ 
ization, and somewhat of selfish inconsideratoness in the 
plans formed respecting them. We hold that, in virtue 
of what they have been and still are, they deserve to be 
treated with more forbearance and generosity than has 
been wont to be exhibited toward them by the West; 
that their own welfare ought to be more carefully and 
more intelligently considered in all the dealings rvith 
them of the more enlightened nations. To this end we 
desire to contribute our mite by a view of the CJiinese 
cliaracter, as exhibited in the history of China, its native 
institutions, and its relations with the rest of the world. 

The, history, religion, and polity of China, more than 
that of any other country in the world, centre in a single 
individual — in the sage Confucius. No man ever stamped 
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hiB imprcBS more thoroughly upon the character of a 
•whole nation; perhaps none who ever lived has affected 
more powerfully the fates of a greater number of his 
fellow-beings. If we are to solve aright the problem of 
the Chinese nature and its development in history, it 
must be, in great measure, by comjjrelionding the great 
Chinese philosopher, his relation to the times that pre¬ 
ceded, his influence upon the times that followed him. 
We can find no better vantage-ground for taking a survey 
of the Chinese character and liistory than is afforded us 
by his life and doctrines. 

Kong-tse, or Kong-fu-tse,‘the Sage of the Family of 
Kong,’ was born in the year 651 B. c., which is very 
nearly the same date with that commonly assigned to the 
appearance of the no less famous Hindu teacher, Buddha. 
China was at that period broken up into a number of 
petty feudatory kingdoms, which owed but a nominal sub¬ 
mission to the central authority, and were engaged in per¬ 
petual quarrels with one anotlier. Tlie political condition 
of the country was sad enough, and, in sympathy with it, 
tlie bands of social and moral order were also relaxed. Con¬ 
fucius felt keenly the evil character of the times in which 
his life had been cast, and devoted himself with deliberate 
purpose to the work of reform. Being called, as all of his 
genius and learning invariably are called in China, to 
high political office, he tried first, as chief minister of his 
native state, the little kingdom of Lu, in the present 
province of Shan-tung, what he could accomplish by 
personal interference in the affairs of state. Soon dis¬ 
couraged, however, by the little success which rewarded 
his efforts, he withdrew into private life, and set himself 
to infuse into the sum of affairs a leaven which should 
spread and work through all China, for all time, produc¬ 
ing, by an organic process, those results which no effort 
of his single administrative arm could bring about. In 
this, his success was complete. His instructions were 
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eagerly resorted to, and he soon saw about him a band, 
we are told, of three thousand disciples. The affection 
and reverence with which he inspired them were un¬ 
bounded, and, through them, his influence soon began to 
be powerfully felt all over the land. He died B. 0. 479, 
at the age of seventy-three; but he left works, compiled 
or composed by hiinself, to represent his doctrines, and 
his school long survived him, working on in his spirit, 
promulgating and expounding them. His influence went 
on steadily incjajasing; his own works, and those of his 
nearest disciph's and tlioir followers, became by degrees 
the moral and political bible of the nation, the fountain 
of wisdom, the rule of virtuous and useful conduct. Suc¬ 
cessive dynasties vied with one another in paying honors 
to his memory; the whole educated class, the aristocracy 
of China, took him for their patron and model. He has 
at. this day nearly six hundred temples in the different 
provinces of the empire, in which, at stated seasons, 
nwerential honors, of a kind to be more particularly de¬ 
scribed herciufter, are paid to his memory. And it sliould 
b(! particularly ol)scrve<l that all these honors have been 
and are ])aid to the actual Confucius Iiimself, and for 
what he really was and did; not to any distorted and 
glorified image of him, enlitroiied in the popular mind, 
and become the recipient of a worship which undei-stands 
neither itself nor its object. The difference in this re¬ 
spect between Confucius and tiio great teachers and re- 
formeis of other lauds is not a little striking and signifi¬ 
cant. Thus, to cite but an instance or two, the Persians 
soon made of tlicir Zoroaster a being of supernatural 
gifts, who ill person fought with the powers of darkness, 
and held converse with the Siijireme Being. Thus the 
Indian monk, Buddlia, nudorweiit a yet more wondrous 
transformation; bis life, as related by bis followers, is 
filled ad nauseam with jircposterous marvels, while his 
doctrines have been so changed, and perverted, and over- 
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laid, that their identity is almost utterly lost: neither the 
Buddlia nor the Buddhism of the modern Buddliists has 
any fair title to the name. But Confucius has no more 
V>een a subject of mythical and legendary history to the 
Chinese than Washington to us; he is a man, whoso birth, 
life, opinions, acta, writings, are j)lainly on record, and 
incapable of misapprehension. Tlie Chinese have treated 
him in the spirit of Ins own character. No one was ever 
more free from pride, from arrogant assumption of au¬ 
thority, from pretensions to superhuman wisdom, than 
was Confucius. Ho wonld not even lay claim to origi¬ 
nality ; he professed to be only a reverent student of the 
past, and a restorer of the principles and practices of the 
olden and golden tune. This is the key-note of his 
whole philosophy. To extract from the past all that it 
contained which was best and worthiest of imitation, to 
combine it into a system of precepts of wise and right¬ 
eous conduct, and to urge it by every available argument 
upon the acceptance and observance of the nation — this, 
and this alone, was what he attempted. 

How well Confucius comprehended the work he had to 
perform, and how wisely he cho.se his means for its ac¬ 
complishment, the result beam him witness. We cannot 
refrain from comparing him here with one of his own 
contemporaries, the sage Lao-tse, also one of the most 
eminent men whom China has ever produced. He, too, 
felt and mourned over the coi-ruption of the times, and 
endeavored in Ins own way to set bounds to it, and to re¬ 
store men to virtue. But his method was an altogether 
independent and original one. He was a transcendental 
philosopher, and had arrived at tlie apprehension of an 
absolute, spiritual, impersonal being, the cause and prin¬ 
ciple of the universe, to which he gave the name of Tao, 

‘ the Way ; ’ and he taught that by intimate recognition of 
this being, and spiritual union with it, through the means 
of the negation of whatever constitutes the nature and 
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.attiibiiteH of man, were to be attained virtue and its 
consequence, liappiness. Lao-tse gave origin to a school, 
or sect, which is not yet extinct. The “religion of Tao ” 
has at times enjoyed a wide popularity throughout Cliina, 
and the couutonancie and patronage of its rulers ; and it 

is s till cnnnted i ia one of three creedH siiid to flividft 
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It is simply a number of figui’es made up of straight lines, 
entire and broken, variously put together in parallel 
arrangement. These are regarded as typifying the ele¬ 
ments and processes of nature, and the great truths of the 
moral and intellectual world; in them the earliest cosmi- 
cal philosophy of the Chinese was pleased to find its ex¬ 
pression. To the brief interpretation of these emblematic 
figures by the earliest founders (1100 B. C.) of the 
dynasty under which he himself lived, Confucius added 
his own fuller explication. It tells of the reverence of 
Confucius for what long tradition had hallowed, that he 
accepted such a text for his philosophy: his own straight¬ 
forward common sense would never of itself have led him 
to so fantastic an invention. Again, the early ages of 
China, like those of other primitive nations, had not 
failed to produce popular lyric poetry. And it is curi¬ 
ously characteristic of the elaborate system of polity by 
which the affairs of the nation were regulated even at so 
remote a period, that the provincial governors had long 
had it for their duty to collect tlie lyrics which sprang up 
in their respective provinces, and to send them to the cap¬ 
ital, as evidences of the state of opinions and morals pre¬ 
vailing among the people: it is clearly no modern discov¬ 
ery that the songs of a people are the most faithful 
reflection of the popular sentiments. From the material 
thus assembled, and from the mass of like material other¬ 
wise placed within his reach, Confucius selected three 
hundred and eleven pieces, being those which he deemed 
most valuable and worthy of preservation, and combined 
them to form the Shi-King, ‘ the Canon of Songs: ’ all 
the rest have since perished. The third canonical book, 
the Shu-King, is the most important of all. It is a work 
of historical character, yet by no means a chronicle of 
events alone; it is rather a record of the wisdom and 
virtue of the past; it is made up for the most part of the 
conversations, the counsels, the decrees, the institutions of 
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the sovereigns of ancient China. It claims to be derived 
from authentic annals, and must, at any rate, represent 
the traditional belief of the Chinese at that period re¬ 
specting the men and deeds of their country’s early his¬ 
tory. The record is brought down to a time about two 
hundred years before that of Confucius himself. As its 
continuation to his own period, the philosopher himself 
compostjd the Chun-tsieu, ‘ Spring and Autumn,’ a brief 
historical compendium, which ranks as the fourth of the 
canonical books, and is the only work in our possession 
whit'll comes directly from the mind and hand of Con¬ 
fucius : so faithful was he to his own idea of his mission, 
as the interpreter and mouth-piece of the past, and so lit¬ 
tle did he put forward his own personality in connection 
with his work. The fifth of the canonical books is the 
Li-Ki, or ‘ Book of Rites,’ a compilation brought into its 
prestmt form some centuries after Confucius, and made up 
from material of very different age and character, but a 
text-book osjiecially of ceremonial and etiquette. An im¬ 
portant place in it is occupied by the personal teachings of 
Confucius himself. The doctrines of the great philoso¬ 
pher are likewise exhibited in the Sze-shu, or Four Clas¬ 
sics, which emanated from his school during the course of 
the first centuries after his death, and which, together 
with the five King, make up the sacred literature of the 
Chinese peojde. 

As the Confucian philosophy is thus essentially a digest 
of the wisdom of the past, it will be well, instead of pro¬ 
ceeding to a direct consideration of its character and im¬ 
port, to turn back and contemplate rather the past out of 
which it sprang. 

The origin of the Chinese people is to be sought — if it 
be possible ever to trace back their movements beyond 
the limits of their own territory — in the northwest. The 
mountains of the southwest are yet occupied by wild 
tribes of another race, which perhaps once possessed the 
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whole country. The earliest history of China has for its 
theatre only the northei-n and northwestern provinces. 
The great event with which its authentic history is gen¬ 
erally regarded as commencing is the success of Yu the 
Great, the founder of the first clearly historical dynasty, 
that of the Hia, in damming the furious waters of the 
Great Yellow River, the Hoang-ho, and rescuing its im¬ 
mense and fertile valley, still tlie richest and most popu¬ 
lous jiart of the empiiH?, from inundation and waste. Yu 
is said to have commemorated his great Avork by an in¬ 
scription cut upon the face of a mountain that ovei'looks 
the valley ; of this inscription a copy still exists, which is 
by high authority pronounced unquestionably authentic. 
The date of the event i.s variously estimated at from 
2200 to 2000 B. c. Its nature, and the employment in 
recording it of a Avritten character radically akin with 
that still in use, prove that even at that early period the 
Chinese nation Avas no mere aggregate of Avandering 
tribes, but at least beginning to be a great, poAverful, and 
well ordered state, and tliat it had already passed through 
no very brief history of groAvth in Icnowledge, arts, and 
institutions. There are, unquestionably, elements of his¬ 
toric truth in the traditional accounts of the dynasties 
preceding the Hia, although largely mingled Avith my¬ 
thological and cosmogonical legends: to their emperors are 
ascribed the first constitution of society, tlie invention of 
the useful arts, and the like. Conspicuous among these 
founders of the Chinese state and culture are Fu-hi and 
Hoang-ti; the tAvo latest of them, Yau and Shun, find a 
place in the earliest, half-legendary accounts of the Shu- 
King. It is not ncjcessary for us to go into any detail re¬ 
specting the external history of the first dynasties. The 
Hia maintained itself uj)oii the throne for about tAvo hun¬ 
dred and fifty years, and then gave place to the Shang ; 
this, in its turn, lasted nearly six hundred and fifty years, 
when the weakness and tyranny of its princes, and the 
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unhappiness of the people under their rule, caused the 
revolution which placed upon tlui throne the heroic Wu- 
Wang, chief of tlie illustrious house of Chan. This em¬ 
peror and his father are two of the brightest examples of 
wise and good rulers which ancient Chinese history af¬ 
fords, and arc among those oftenest held up by Confu¬ 
cius to the admiration and imitation of posterity. They 
committed, however, the capital political error of divid¬ 
ing the empire into feudal provinces, of which the rulers 
r-eceived, or soon acquired, too much independent power 
to consist with due subordination to tlie imperial author¬ 
ity ; and the result betame, during the six centuries which 
intervened between the establisliment of the dynasty and 
the manhood of Confucius, that disturbed and anarchi¬ 
cal condition of the country which, as above stated, called 
out his efforts at reform. 

It is evident that, at the period of their great philoso¬ 
pher, the Chinese nation had pjissed through a history 
abundantly long enough for the full development of a 
national character, the growth of a creed, the establish¬ 
ment of a system of polity. Indeed, at the epoch of Yu 
the Groat himself, the Chinese were, in all probability, 
essentially the same as they have over since remained, 
and that persistency and stability which have always dis¬ 
tinguished them in so marked a manner were even then 
beginning to find scope for their exercise in the mainte¬ 
nance of past conditions. 

Thysioal ethnologists reckon the Chinese as belonging 
to tlio race called Mongolian. That is, however, a classifi¬ 
cation of them whicli is of little value, as indicating their 
actual origin and relationship ; for, by the language which 
they speak, they are. severed by a deep gulf from all 
other people on the face of the earth. The general cliar- 
acter of this language is well known to almost every one; 
it is a language of monosyllables, a root-language, as we 
may call it, an undeveloped form of human speech, giv- 
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ing in each of its words only the central, the radical idea, 
and lacking the whole apparatus of derivative and inflect¬ 
ive syllables, which, in their infinite variety of form and 
use, make up an important part of the mechanism of 
all other known tongues. Order of collocation, and the 
requirements of the sense, as gathered from the totality 
of the sentence, are in Chinese obliged to do the whole 
work of declension and conjugation, and even, in great 
measure, of the distinction of parts of speech. As an 
instrument and aid of human thought, then, it is of all 
known languages the most unmanageable, the most defect¬ 
ive and insufficient. Yet, such is the power of the mind 
independent of, and over, the means of its expression, 
that this imperfect language has served the ends of a cul¬ 
tivated and thinking people throughout its whole history, 
has conveyed far nobler and profounder views and reason¬ 
ings than the greater part of the multitude of inflective 
dialects spoken by men—dialects strong in their capacity 
of being applied to high uses, weak in the ignorance and 
feebleness of the minds which should so apply them. 
The whole vocabulary of the Chinese spoken language is 
made up of only about five hundred syllables, each consti¬ 
tuting a word; although this number is virtually more than 
doubled by the use of different tones of utterance, which 
give the syllables a distinction of meaning. The written 
language is vastly more complicated: a written language 
in truth it is, an auxiliary to the spoken, instead of being 
its reflection merely. The Chinese, like all the other modes 
of writing of which the history is traceable back to its 
origin, began with rude pictorial representations of visible 
objects, with hieroglyphics; but, instead of passing by 
degrees into a phonetic alphabet, it adapted itself ingen¬ 
iously to the peculiar needs of the language which it was 
to represent, and, by combining in its characters a pho¬ 
netic and an ideographic element, and bringing forth an 
immense variety of combinations, it was able to remedy 
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in part the clefocts of the spoken tongue; the relations 
of the separate ideas, iiuhiecl, it eonkl not represent, but 
it could ladieve tlie ambiguity arising from the host of 
ditTerent significations of rvliieh each word, as pronounced, 
admitted. Thus, for a language of five hundred words, 
thei’e is an alpliabet of which the characters are counted 
by tens of thousands. Yet only a small part of those, of 
course, are in constant ami familiar use. Dr. Williams’s 
dictionary, one of the late.st and most practleally useful, 
gives about eight tlionsand, as siipjdyiug all ordinary 
needs, and even enabling one to read much of the litera¬ 
ture. Tlio style of writing the cliaractcr has varied 
greatly at diffenmt epoclus, and seviiral forms of it, as 
employed for different purposes, are even now in use. 

In tliu character of the language, as thus described, we 
find two of the distinguishing features which belong to 
everything that is Chinese: in the first place, an ex¬ 
ceeding simplicity, amounting even to poverty, of means, 
material, first principles, combined with an astonishing 
ingenuity and vari(dy in th<>ir development and appli¬ 
cation ; and in the second place, a not loss remarkable 
fit-ability. The Chinese is in great measure exempt from 
tlie working of those alterative processes which are so 
active in other languages ; its stiff monosyllables admit 
neither composition nor mutilation; they are exposed 
only to the slow modifying eff<‘eta of euphonic laws: 
and hence it has undergone less alteration, during the 
four tlionsand years of its traceable history, than many 
another living lauguage in four hundred years. 

The religion of the ancient Cliineso was of the same 
simplicity as tlicir language; and it, too, seems to be pre¬ 
served to us from the earliest period, unchanged as to all 
its essential features, in tliat body of rites and observ¬ 
ances which is wont to be called tlie state religion, to¬ 
gether with one iiujiortant .and prominent popular'cnltus. 
the homage paid in each family to the ancestors. Like 
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many other of the primitive religions of the world, it was 
a worship of tlie powers of nature. In virtue of its char¬ 
acter, it is fairly (uititled to be called a j'cliglon. It 
was no mere supei’stition, no expri'ssimi of a timorous 
dread of the powers of evil, .seekijig refuge in a cringing 
and deprecatory homage rendered to them ; it was the 
outpouring of a genuine religious teoliug, the offering in 
admiring awe, and gratitude, and trust, to the suj>posed 
rulers of the universe, of a worship wliicli exalted and 
benefited the worshiper. It was, indix'd, to a remarka¬ 
ble degr(5e, free from the features which disfigure so many 
of the ancient religions ; it was free from idolatry, from 
all cruel and bloody rites, from all taint of vicious and 
lustful iiKh\lgence ; its ceremonies’were of a purity and 
simplicity almost unexampled. Yet even these its virtues 
were in part the result of the unideal nature of the 
Chinese, and of the h-ebleness and lac:k of vital energy of 
religious sentiment which has always distingiiislied them. 
The native Chinese religion can hardly be said to have 
had a history; it has remained stationary at a stage 
which in other religions has been but the lirst of a long 
course of development. 'I'lie chief objects of its adora¬ 
tion were lieaven and eartli, and the sun and moon. 
Now these natural objects have been tlie germs of the 
principal divinities of many another ancient religion; 
but almost everywhere their original identity has been 
lost in the personal deities which have grown out of 
them, liiddon by the mythology of which these have been 
made the subject. Jlut the Chinese religion never jiro- 
duced any mythology ; it can liardly bo said to have had 
any personal gods ; the nation had a devout sense of an 
overruling power, or powe.rs, under the supreme govern¬ 
ment and direction of which the alTuirs of the world went 
on, and devoutly and decorously they paid it their liom- 
age : hut this was all. The weakness of their sense of 
])ersonal relation to the Deity, and individual duty grow- 
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ing out of that relation, the comparative insignificance of 
the element of religion in the goin'ral sum of the affairs 
of life, is further evidenced by tlic, fact that neitlier order 
noi- class of priesthooel ever grew up among them, charged 
with the ministry of divine things, and that the offering 
of worship became an affair of state, the performance of 
tlu^ religious rites of the nation tlie business of tlie civil 
aidhoriti(‘s. Tlie object of highest worship, heaven, 
might be addressed only by the Emperor himself ; it was 
high treason for any one less exalted to offer solemn sac- 
rifiee to the Supreme Ruler ; and cacli successive order of 
officials below him had likewise, in virtue of its official 
position, ladigious seiaiecs to perform, at stated seasons, 
to the divinities of low'er rank. 

One class of religious rites, however, remained in the 
hands of t;ho pcoiile at large. It is well known to all 
who have made any study of early religions, how often 
the almost universal primitive belief in immortality takes 
such a form as leads to a kind of worship of deceased an¬ 
cestors. 'J'heir departed spirits are sup[)Osed to have 
entered ujion a new life, which in many respects is a 
counterpart of the old one; they still own tlie ties and 
feci tlie wants of their eart hly existence ; they maintain 
intercourse with their living descendants, and are able 
to confer blessings ujion tliein, while they are also acces¬ 
sible f,o their pious attentions, and oven in a measure de¬ 
pendent u])ou them for support iii the world of shadows. 
Such iras tlie belief also of the earliest Hindus,! ^ race 
the most widely removed from the Chinese iii place, 
origin, and character ; and the pious Hrahraan still holds 
monthly the ancestral feast, at wliicli the fathers are in¬ 
vited to assemble and partake of the food set forth for 
them, although it is with liim only a dead ceremony, in¬ 
herited from the remote past, while his own present be- 
hef has assumed a form with which such rites are wholly 

1 See the preceding volume, Article II., tli« “ Vedic doctrine of « future lile." 
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inconsistent. But this ancestral worship has nowhere 
else attained to such prominent importance as a part of 
the national religion as in Cliiiia; it even constituted, 
and still constitutes, almost the only religious observance 
of the common people ; and one whicli no decay of belief, 
no importation of foreign creeds, no upspringing of super¬ 
stitious rib's, has been able to displace',. Every family 
has its ancestral altar; with the i-ich, this has a separate 
building allotted to it; witli the poorer, it occupies a 
room, a clo.set, a coiner, a shelf. 'J'herc the commemo¬ 
rative tablets are set up, and there, at appointed times, 
are presented offerings of meats, fruits, flowers, apparel, 
money. But this part of tiu'. Clhinese i-eligion has also its 
public and official side. Althougii, in geneiiil, the ances¬ 
tors of each family are the can', of their own particuhir 
descendants, and not of strangers, yi;t an exception is 
made in the case of those who have been benefactors of 
the whole nation : distiugui.slu'd philosoj)h(;rs and states¬ 
men, patriots who have givt'.n their lives for their country, 
are in a manni^r canonized by having their memorial tiib- 
lets removed from the privity of the family mansion, set 
up in public temples, and honored with official worship. 
Of this character, and of a prominence befitting his high 
rank and desert, is the homage paid to the sage Con¬ 
fucius. 

The form of the Chinese polity was jiatriarchal; the 
state was an expansion of the family. The latter Wius 
both its model and its composing (dement; the individ¬ 
uals of whom the state was made up w(;ro heads of fam¬ 
ilies. Neither age, nor projicrty, nor wisdom, conferred 
political rights. So long as the father lived, the son was 
a minor ; he was incajiable even of acquiring real estate, 
or executing a contract, without the consent of the father, 
expressed in due form. Ile.ads of families, associated to¬ 
gether according to neighborhood, formed the primary 
political assemblies; and to them, or to their combina- 
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tion into secondary organizations, or to the officers freely 
elected by tliem, were committed many and important 
functions of administration. This, however, was not 
in virtue of an established constitution, or compact be¬ 
tween the nation and its rulers ; neither the theory nor 
the practice of the Chinese recognized any such. They 
had devised no line liypothesos re.specting the constitu¬ 
tion of a state, respecting the rights of the individual, 
and the che(;ks and bidanccs necessary to maintain them ; 
they knew of no national order dilforent from that of the 
family. As tlie family is a natural community, having 
fo]‘ its head tlie fatlier, not by any election or convention, 
but by the very nature of things, so thp nation is a nat¬ 
ural community, of which the Emperor is the head; as 
reverence and implicit submission arc due from children 
to a parent, so also the same are to be paid, with no 
abatement, by all the membru-s of the national family, to 
its father and liead. Tlie Eniiieror is, as he is styled, the 
Sou of Heaven. He derives Ids authority directly from 
the Supreme Ruler. As he owes his place to no election, 
he is limited by no himian statute. He is tlio source of 
all honor and all authority throughout his empire ; his 
word is law. By technical delinition, then, the Chinese 
go^'e^nment is a despotism; and yet it would be unjust 
to stigmatize it by that term, as ordinarily understood by 
us. For, in the first place, as regards the theory of the 
state, the Chinese by no means held that it existed in the 
Emperor, and was to bo administered for his benefit, the 
people being his vassals and slaves. They believed, no 
less than wo, that governments exist for the benefit of 
the governed. Their system demanded of the Emperor 
the strictest devotion to the welfare and happiness of his 
subjects. He was not exempted from the binding force of 
any of the principles of morality and justice which were 
made obligatory upon the private individual. Heaven 
had made him, it is true, the fatlier of his people, giving 
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him unlimited dominion over tliom; yet for their good, 
that he miglit be their father indeed, and might make his 
children happy and 2U’o.sp(!rous. It is easy for us to say 
that this moral obligation is but a wiiak restraint, and 
that despotic power will and must be abused. The Chi¬ 
nese have learned that, too, and by sore experience. 
And yet this experience has never taught them tliat 
their system was radically defective, and r(Hpiired amend¬ 
ment. Over and over again has Cliiiia passed tlirougli 
frightful convulsions, in its endeavors to rid itstdf of a 
corrupt and tyrannous dynasty; hnt Jiever, so far as wo 
are aware, lias it made the attempt, by limitation of 
authority, by tiro imposition of checks and tlie exaction 
of guarantees, to guard i;igainst furtlua- tyranny. Con¬ 
tent with the ancient constitution, not even imagining 
the possibility of a different one, the nation lias sought 
only to place its administration in better liands. 

But there have not been wanting, in tlie Chinese sys¬ 
tem, elements of Avhich the practical working has op¬ 
erated powerfully to cheek tyranny, and to soften the 
hard features of absolute power. In the first place, the 
absence of all disposition, on the part of efither the gov¬ 
ernors or the governed, to lind fault with the o.stiiblished 
order of things, iutroduee innovations, encroaeli upon one 
another’s prerogatives, lias tended at least to promote tran¬ 
quillity. Again, no people in the world have ever been 
more orderly and metliodieal, more attached to ancient 
institutions, more iinpliable to new ways, than the Clii- 
nese. The laws and methods of administration of their 
great empire became very early an immense and elabo¬ 
rate system, which grew more stable and rigid witli 
every century of its existence, jiud which no Emperor, no 
dynasty even, was able, essentially to alter, Tlie will of 
the Emperor was law, it is true ; but it was greatly ham¬ 
pered in its exercise by the stiff and unwieldy apparatus 
of councils, and boards, and courts, through which it was 
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compelkul to aot. Nor was it possible for the sovereign 
to win a class or a caste to his ]Ka‘.soii:il siijiport, ami to 
fill all oHic.es with his creatures. Of classes and castes 
tlua'o were none; neither rank, nor dignity, nor author¬ 
ity wta'e hereditary. If it were desinal, in r(H;ompense 
of extraordinary merit, to extend to the family of the 
meritorious individual the favor.s shown to himself, the 
Chinese havt^ always been used to confer dignity, not on 
his descendants, but upon his ancestors : an ingenious and 
hajipy device, which it is unfortunate that western na¬ 
tions have not imitabal. Surely, an aristociiicy is not 
necessary to the stability of the institutions of a country, 
if the most popidons (iinpire in tlie world has been able 
to sulisist for four thousand years without a noble. The 
Chinese officials do indeed form a terrible bureaucracy, 
njilifted above tlu' heads of the people, in virtue of the del¬ 
egation to their hands of part of the bcavcm-ilcrived au¬ 
thority of tlie nation’s father, {iroud of their position and 
presuming upon it, and often weighing heavily upon their 
plebeian countrymen ; yet tlieir general indepeiuhmce of 
the Emperor, and sympathy with the nation, are a.ssured 
bv the fact that their ranks are recruitt'd direc.tly from tho 
mass of the people, and by a pruec.ss which really brings, 
in the main, the best talent of the country to the manage¬ 
ment of its affairs. It is well known that for ages past 
tho incumbents of office in China iiavit been taken exclu¬ 
sively from the so-called lettered class ; the class of those 
Avho, having been thoroughly instructed in the various 
brau(;hes of (hiini'.si! learning, have exhibib'd, in a .sliict 
competitive examination, tho highc.st caiKU'it.y and the 
profoundest acipiirements. Acc<'ss to this e.xamination is 
denied to no one ; tiie eare»!r of lionois ajid dignities is 
open to every individual in the empire who has tho req¬ 
uisite tahmt and industry. In this jjrovision, and in tlio 
ju'iinary inimieipal institutions already referred to above, 
there is laid a foundation of real dcinociatic equality. 
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and one of no little depth and firmness, for the fabric of 
absolutism to rest upon. And the general result has 
been, that the empire has been governed under a system 
of laws of rare wisdom, equity, and humanity,' which 
need not shrink from a comparison with those of the 
moat favored epochs of the most enlightened nations in 
the world. When tlie Chinese have suffered under tyran¬ 
nical oppression, it has been from the abuse of absolute 
power, exercised arbitrarily and in contravention of law. 
Against this they have reserved to themselves but a sin¬ 
gle remedy, and that is, the right of open rebellion. 
When matters have been borne with to the utmost, when 
the corruption or imbecility of tire reigning dynasty, and 
the impossibility that the nation should be happy under 
its charge, are evident beyond dispute, then it is assumed 
that the commission of heaven has been withdrawn; pre¬ 
tenders to the virtually vacant office start up, and he who 
succeeds in crowding him.self into the throne, and setting 
successfully in motion the machine of state, is accepted 
anew as the nation’s parent and absolute lord. 

It is not difficult to see the consistency between a polit¬ 
ical constitution like this, and the form and condition of 
the national religion, as we have described it. The fam¬ 
ily being the norm of the state, and the parental relation 
being held in the highest respect in the one as in the other, 
it was the more natm-al and easy to maintain the popu¬ 
lar worship of the ancestors: this was hardly more tlian 
a transfer of the filial submission, attention, and rever¬ 
ence, always paid to the living parents, to their departed 
spirits. In the patriavehal state, again, there is no dis¬ 
tinct separation of religious from political functions ; both 
belong alike to the head of the family, and to his dele¬ 
gated representatives. The Chinese, indeed, can hardly 
be said ever to have established a distinction between 
religious, moral, and political principles, acts, and duties. 
All were alike incumbent upon the individual, and neces- 
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sary to tho weIl-boin>r of society: why should they be 
severed from one anoUior ? 

We cannot forbear caltin*' attention once more to the 
fundamental trait.s of the Cliineso character, as displayed 
in their system of government: the simpliiaty, tho prim- 
itivene.ss in the common order of historical succession, of 
their form of polity ; and, on the othm- hand, the magnifi- 
ceucii of the development which it received, as applied 
to n^giilate the affairs of a vast and cultivated einj)ire, 
instead of the petty concern.s of a feeble tribe, or aggre¬ 
gate of tribes, sucli as tliose among whom we generally 
find that form prevailing; :uid the: liigh measure of 
success which attended its workings. It never produced 
a separation of the people into privileged and unpriv¬ 
ileged classes, with the discontent and heart-burning, 
the arrogance on one side and abjectness on tho other, 
which arc wont to result from .sm h a sepanitiun. The 
distinction of wealth and poverty, and such others as 
seem to inhere in the very constitution of human society, 
did indeed exist in China, as elsewhere, and produced 
enough of practical inequality ; but the law ilid nothing 
to aggravate or perpetuate it. Nor did (he system degen¬ 
erate into one of organized oppre.ssion, or of galling in¬ 
terference with individual rights. Not a little of personal 
freedom was enjoyed nndi:r it. d’he individual was 
left at liberty to go and come, to follow what course of 
life he would; he was prot(>cted in the acquisition and 
the enjoyment of wealth. There was wanting only that 
he should be fenc<'d about with those safeguards against 
arbitrary vioI(mce on tho part of his rulcr.s, without which 
civil liberty, as we understand it, does not exist; but 
this was a want of which be himself, at lea.st, was not 
conscious ; be neither knew nor dreamed of a better sys¬ 
tem than that under which he lived. 

Such we believe to have been, in their main features, 
the institutions of China at the time of tho appearance of 
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Confucius. We have already briefly characterized the 
nature of the work which lie undertook with rcfeivnice 
to them, lie came, not to overthrow, hut to establish ; 
not to rcfoi in, hut to restore. He came, to rouse the con¬ 
science of the nation, ami to recall it to the fulfillment of 
known duty, and the prac’tice of acknowledged virtue ; to 
rescue the national institutions from the destruction with 
which they M'ere tlireatemal, hy self-seiiking rapacity on 
the one side and iusid)ordination on the other, and by the 
general corruption of morals and manners. He came to 
give to the national ideas their highest, clearest, and most 
authoritative c.x.pressIon, that the nation miglit never forget 
or neglect them. He was nut a religious ti^acher, because 
the national spirit, of which he was the ladlection, was 
by no means religious. At his time, indeed, even the 
modicum of religious faith which had found its e.\pre.ss- 
ion in the ancient religion seems to have nearly died out, 
and the ccu-enionie.s both of oflidal and private wor.ship 
to have become the forms which they liave sinc<', contin¬ 
ued to be, tenaciously adhered to and faithfully practiced, 
but no longer representing a living belief. Confucius 
accepted these ceremonies, and enjoimal their careful 
ob.servanco ; but, as it scunns, from no higher regard for 
them than as they formed a part of tlio sy.stem under 
which virtue had flourished, and happine.ss reigned, in 
the ancient times of the empire. He e.vprcssly declined 
to meddle with matters lying beyond the, present world 
and mortal life, in words identical in spirit witli those, of 
the famous coujilet of Pope. “ While, I know so little of 
myself, my fellow beings, and the world which 1 seo 
about me,” In; says, “ how should 1 vimtnre to carry my 
inquiries beyond tlumi ?” Accordingly, he. bases his svs- 
t(?m upon no alleged revelation of a divine will; he de¬ 
rives for it no support from the retributions and re(S)m- 
penses of a fidure slate of existence ; he reads the will of 
Heaven only in the love of right and justice and virtue 
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inherent in the human mind, and in the dependence upon 
these of the happiness of the individual and the welfare 
of society. These principles lie lays down broadly and 
faithfully enough; the simplicity, dignity, and purity of 
his moral teachings are unsurpassed. He makes no pre¬ 
tention to metaphysical profundity, or to subtlety of casu¬ 
istical reasoning: tlie results ho arrives at arc reached 
directly, by tlie intuition of an enlightened mind and a 
benevolent heart ; they are stated aphoristically, and the 
sympathy, rather tlian the inhdlectual acumen, of the dis¬ 
ciple, is trusted to for a favorable response. He con¬ 
tents himself with laying down guiding principles, not 
following out their apiilicatlun into all the details of life 
and action. 

It would he an ungrateful task to criticise the work of 
Confucius, and dwell with reprobation upon what he did 
not accomplish. In the most important point of all ho is 
above the I’each of criticism; ho did all that was in him 
to do; so far as wo are able to judge liim, ho was as 
sincer-e, as devoted, as disiutei-estcd, as any of those who 
ai'o numbered among the world’s great teachers. His de¬ 
ficiencies may be summed up in a word : he was Chinese, 
aJid Chinese only. Hut it is on tliat very account that 
his influence over Ids countrymen lias been unbounded, 
'^rhai it lias been for gootl, too, and almost only for good, 
does not admit of question. That tiio Chinese system 
found at that time so noble and unexceptionable an ex- 
pros.sion was a matter of no slight moment to the nation, 
it ivas a critical pmiod in their Idstory. A philosophy 
spccjimis in appearance, hut corru|)t at the core, and 
wliich cunningly adapted itself to tlie salient features of 
the Chinese charactm', might then have won currency, to 
promote powerfully the disorganization of society, and to 
bring down the permanent ruin of the empire. The in¬ 
fluence of the Coiifiician draitrine, on the contrary, has 
been in a high degree conservative ; it lias contributed 
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its full share toward the wonderful longevity of the Chi¬ 
nese state. The nation, on its ])art, deserves not a little 
credit for having implicitly acc<‘pted, and faithfully ad¬ 
hered to, a system of teachings of so pure and elevated a 
character. Their adoption of it, a.s we have alretidy 
seen, was complete. For two thou.sand years the Confu- 
cian doctrines have been the moral basis of the whole 
fabric of Chinese thought and actiftn. The works which 
contain them have been the invariable, text-books, by and 
from which eiw;h successive generation has been educated. 
To appreciate the, significance of this fact, we need to note 
the special importance of the system of instruction in a 
country where instruction is .so general and so highly con¬ 
sidered, and where eminence in hrarning is the path to 
honor and authority; %vher« the educated are the only 
aristocracy, and form the class from which are drawn the 
rulers of the nation. And further, we need to note the 
peculiar character of the process of education in China; 
how that, owing to the great dillicmlty of the written 
language, more', and matiirer years are devoted to it than 
with us; how that, by the intense and prolonged toil 
which the student is compelled to devote to his text¬ 
books, in order to answer the requirements of the sj'stem 
of examinations, the native energy of his mind is im¬ 
paired, and he becomes rather mastered by their conteiita 
than himself master of them. All the educated intellect 
of China has been tlms imbu(!d with Confucianism ; oven 
those have been schooled in it who were votaries of other 
religions than that of the state. As the llible underlies 
all the varying forms of religion of the Christian world, 
80 Confucianism has underlain all the phases of (diinese 
doctrine. That it admitted of being overlaid with new 
growth is not its least virtue. It trammeled the progress 
neither of religion nor of science, for it was not bastid upon 
any system of religious belief, nor identified with any 
acheuic of physical or mctaphy^siciil philosophy. If the 
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Chinese have fallen later into idolatry and superstition, and 
have made little valuable progress in knowledge, it has not 
been owing to the enslavement of the national mind by 
Confucius, but to defects more radical in the national 
character. 

Before going on to present onr views of the Chinese 
character, we will briefly sketch the history of the em¬ 
pire since the epoch of the great philosopher. 

The dynasty under which Confucius lived eked out its 
existence for more than two centuries after his death, or 
until n. 0. 255, without any marked change in the con¬ 
ditions of the country. The Confucian school flourished 
in high esteem; about one hundred years after the death 
of its founder it produced its next most eminent sage, 
Men(iius, the record of whose wisdom is included in, and 
closes, the sacred canon. Unde.r the following dynasty, 
liowever, the Confucian doctrines and their representa¬ 
tives suffered a severe persecution, which, had their hold 
upon the popular mind been less firm, might have extin¬ 
guished them forever. About 250 B. c., tbe princes of 
the kingdom of Tain, in the nortliweshmi part of the 
empire, I'ebelled against the imperial authority, extin¬ 
guished tbe dynasty of Chau, and seated themselves upon 
tbe throne. The second emperor of the new dynasty of 
Tsin, Chi-hoang-ti, is one of the most remarkable figures 
presented by Chinese history. A great statesman and 
warrior, he destroyed the independent power of the petty 
sovereigns of provinces, and made the whole empire 
once more submissive to the imperial sceptre; he car¬ 
ried his arms far to tlie west, extending the dominion 
of China over neaidy all central Asia; he chased the 
Huns across the nortlicrn frontier, and, to check their in¬ 
cursions for the future, he built the Great Wall, which has 
ever since remained one of the wonders of the world. 
But, in spite of his great deeds, his memory is execrated 
by the Chinese. Ills temper and spirit were thoroughly 
un-Clii)iesi\ lb? .abliorred tin; servitude to usage and 
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precedent to whicli even the imperial power had been 
wont to be subjected. He detested the authority of the 
past; he wished to blot out even all memory of it, 
and to begin on white paper a new history of the empire. 
To this end he sought to aniiiliilatc the existing liter¬ 
ature, especially the Confuciau, ami to destroy its sec¬ 
taries. The books he burned, all that the strictest req¬ 
uisition could bring into his power ; the philosophers he 
buried alive, or sent to work upon the Wall. This state 
of things did not, however, endure long. Hardly was the 
great Emperor dead when his family were hurled from 
the tlirone; and one of the fii-st acts of the founder of the 
dynasty which succeeded was to make a solemn pilgrim¬ 
age to the grave of Confucius. 

The dynasty of Han held the great fabric of the em¬ 
pire together for about four hundred years, or during the 
two centuries that preceded, and the two that followed, 
the birth of Christ. Such was the general wisdom of 
their rule, and the happinc.s6 of tlie country under it, that 
the Chinese even yet love to call thomselve.s sons of Han. 
During the first century after Christ, Buddhism was in¬ 
troduced from India, and made immense progress among 
the people. To tins groat event in the history of the 
country we can give but a passing mention liere ; its 
fuller consideration belongs to another department of 
onr subject. As had been the case with its predecessors, 
however, tlie power and success of the dynasty waned at 
last, and, about 200 A. D., the empire was rent into three 
independent kingdoms, and a new era of intestine Avar 
and commotion began. Yet even this was not Avithout 
its glories. The period of the San-IvAVO, or ‘ Three 
Kingdoms,’ is the lieroic .age of Chinese history, prolific 
of striking character and startling incident, the source 
whence the novelists and dramatists of after times have 
drawn their best materials. 

We pass over the fiA’^e folloAving dynasties, which, to¬ 
gether, lasted only a little more than three hundred 
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years, from 204 to 588 A. D., iind which held under their 
dominion only a part, now greater and now less, of- the 
empire, noticing only that the invention of printing from 
wooden blocks, as at present practiced by the Chinese, 
was made about the close of this period. 

The dynasty of Siii, which next obtained the control 
of affairs, once more united the dismembered empire, 
but, after only thirty )mars of power, was forced to yield 
the scejffrc to the foumhn- of the great dynasty of Tang. 

Now folhnvtal a period of internal order and prosperity, 
of outward jiower and glory, d'lie limits of the empire 
were again carried to tlie Caspian. Lyric poetry was 
revived, and attained its bigiie.st ]>erf('etion. The drama 
arose, d'he examinations for literaiy dignity and politi¬ 
cal office were placed njroii the footing which they have 
from that time maintained. 'J'lie Cliinese Academy, 
which has since played a eonspifuions and important part 
in both the literary and political hlstoi'y of tlie country, 
was founded. During the reign of the 'I'ang, China was 
probably the most eidightened and happy country on the 
face of (ho earth. But this dymmty, too, degenerated, 
and, aft(>r a ))criod of weakm^ss and misery, became ex¬ 
tinct at the Ireginning of the tenlJi centiiiy. During the 
fifty-three years of civil war which .sncceeded, five differ¬ 
ent dynasties arose and fell. At last, in A. D. 960, the 
house of Sung seized the reins of authority, and rees¬ 
tablished peace and order throughout the empire. 

A new enemy, however, had appeared, to vex the Chi¬ 
nese state, d’ho Tartar aud Mongol tribes of the great 
plateau of Central Asia were begiiming those restless 
heavings whieli not long after poured them, like a deluge 
of destruction, over all tire countries of the east, the 
south, and tlie west. By the year 1127, they had 
wrested from the empire the territory north of the 
Hoang-lio, and were pre,ssing on to the conquest of the 
rest. In this time of internal and external misery and 
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danger, appeared the last great representative of Chinese 
philosophy, the sage Chu-hi. In wisdom and virtue he is 
accounted almost another Confucius; he is universally 
regarded as the man who ha.s best comprehended, and 
most truly reproduced, the spirit of the Confuciau doc¬ 
trines ; his interpretation and explication of the canoni¬ 
cal and classical books has had, for all after time, an 
authority only inferior to that of those books themselves. 
Like his master and exemplar, he devoted himself, as 
statesman and as teacher, to the restoration of virtue and 
the salvation of the state. But the march of events was 
not to bo arrested; China was doomed to pass, for the 
first time in her history, under a foreign yoke. The 
Mongols, under Gengliis Khan, invited in at first as aux¬ 
iliaries against the Tartars, seissed upon the empire for 
themselves ; and in 1279, Kublai Khan, the grandson of 
Genghis, became the first emperor of a new Mongol dy¬ 
nasty, to which he gave the name of Y uen. 

That was a splendid vassalage in which the Chinese 
empire was now held. From his throne at Pekin, Ku¬ 
blai swayed the affairs of all the countries from the 
eastern seas to the very borders of Germany. The 
Emperor of China was sovereign of the most enormous 
empire which the world has ever seen. Knblai was a 
great ruler, too, and ho liad especially at heart the wel¬ 
fare of China, the richest and most populous part of his 
dominions, and his residence. He reformed the abuses 
which under the Sung had crept into every department 
of the administration. He executed great and beneficial 
public w'orks; the Grand Canal is a monument of his 
wise ]H)]icy. Literature flourished under him: the period 
of the Yuen is that of the highest perfection of the 
drama. Altogether, the country enjoyed greater pros¬ 
perity under his government than for centuries before. 
Yet was the nation impatient of foreign rule, and when, 
under the successors of Kublai, weakness and tyranny 
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began to usurp the place of vigor and justice at the capi¬ 
tal, a general insurrection took place, which expelled the 
intrusive dynasty before it had completed its first century 
of dominion. 

With the dynasty of Ming, which mounted the throne 
in 1308, begins the modern epoch of Chinese history. 
Founded by a man of various and remarkable genius, 
who was the son of a common laborer, and had been a 
Buddhist priest before he bocaino a soldier of fortune, it 
upheld for a. time the glory and j)i-ospority of the empire, 
but later, lapsing into imlnmility, met witli the fate of 
the Sung. Early in the .sixteenth century, the Manchus, 
another branch of the stvine family with the Tartars and 
Mongols, began to h:u-uss the northern frontier, and, be¬ 
tween foreign invasion and internal oppression and rebel¬ 
lion, the country was reduced to a state of extreme mis¬ 
ery. Though the Mauclins doubth'ss aimed at malcing 
the whole empire their own, it was not as conquerors that 
they actually po.s3e.ssc,d themselves of the throne. They 
were calhid in by a faithful servant of the Ming, to save 
the dynasty from dcatnujtion by siiccessfid rebellion: but 
they reached Pi'kiii tf>o late ; the last Ming emperor had 
slain Ids family and hung himself, to avoid falling into 
the hands of the rebel leader. Advantage was at once 
taken of so favorable a conjuncture.; the Mauchu chief 
seated himself upon the vacant throne, and China once 
more saw a dynasty of foreign birth. Tliis was in 1644. 
The new dynasty gave itself the name of Ta-Tsing, or 
“ Great-Pure.” It was not firmly and peaceably estab¬ 
lished upon tlm thront! until after fifty yfnirs of struggle; 
then, the last grand mbe-Uion was re])r('s.sed by the wis¬ 
dom and valor of the ilbistrious Kang-hi, the greatest of 
the Mancha line of monarclis, and his descendant is still 
Emperor of Cliina. 

The Manchu conquest is to be looked upon rather as a 
blessing than as a misfortune to the country. China had 
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never been in such a condition of anarchy and distress as 
daring tho last years of the Ming. Civil war and op- 
pi’t!ssion ran riot in the land. It almost makes one’s 
blood run cold to read of horrible massacres and devasta¬ 
tions, by which whole provinces were turned into deserts. 
The Manchns were a hardy race of northern warriors, 
greatly superior to the Chinese in warlike prowess, and 
they soon established comparative order throughout tho 
empire. Like tho Mongols, they attempted no revolu¬ 
tion, no great and sweeping change even, in tho order of 
the state. The submission of these wild tribes to tho 
superior enlightenment of tho people whom they had 
brought under their sway is remarliablo. It would have 
been, indeiid, no light undertaking for a horde of wuirlike 
barbarians to force into new ways the teeming millions of 
the Chinese population, more inflexibly attached than 
any other race on earth to tlieir own institutions, of im¬ 
memorial antiquity; but we should hardly liave expected 
them so fully to realize this truth, and so wisely to gov¬ 
ern themselves by it. Aided by th(i all-controlling cen¬ 
tralism of tlie Chinese system, they have simply infused 
an element of their own nationality through all the de¬ 
partments and grades of otiieo, and allowed the great 
machine to work on us before, only with another engi¬ 
neer. Perhaps — we would not venture to affirm or deny 
it with confidence — perhiips the vital force of tho Chi¬ 
nese race, after an existence so immensely prolonged, was 
becoming exhausted, and an infusion of new and vigor¬ 
ous blood was needed, in order to the further continuance 
of healthy life. However that may be, tho best period 
of tho Manchu domination, including the reigrts of the 
groat Kang-hi and Ids grandson Kicn-lung, each of them 
of sixty years’ length — the former reigned from 1662 
to 1726, the latter from 1736 to 1796 — has been not 
less distinguished hy power and consideration abroad, by 
tranquillity, prosperity, and contentment at home, by the 
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fiiitliful adininiatmtion of just laws, by tbo siiccesa of in- 
du.stiy, by tlio iuoi'ease of population, by the activity of 
literary production, tlian the best which the Cliinese an¬ 
nals can boast. Since the beginiiiug of this century, the 
vigor and purity of the administration have greatly fallen 
oil; discontent has arisen, to which additional violence 
has been given by the antagonism of the two national¬ 
ities, and many of the signs have appeared which in 
(Ihina are wont to indicate the downfall of an old dynasty, 
and the accession to pow<u- of a new one, with the inter¬ 
vention of a longer or .shorter period of confusion and 
anarchy. 

As to what the result is to be, we will not at present 
trust ourselves to offer an opinion, or even a conjecture. 
Two questions, of the most important bearing upon the 
futiu'e of the empire, demand first to bo settled. Has 
the national character indeed so fatally degenerated that 
the country is no longer capable of rising by its own in¬ 
ternal forces, as of old, from depression and misery ? 
And again, what will be tiio effect upon the nation of the 
intrusion of foreign ideas, foreign arms, and foreign 
poisons ? Both those questions are not a little diflicult 
of solution. As to the first, the testimony of those who 
speak from pei’soual observation is often very conflicting, 
even as regards tlio cliaracter of the Chinese of the present 
day, ami generally very unreliable, as regards the com- 
parisoti of the pres(uit witli the past. Assignable reasons 
for this are not wanting. Many have judged the whole 
nation from a bi ief knoAvleilgtr of the inhabitants of the 
sea-board cities, unquestionably the lowest class of the 
whole ])opnhition, representing the native character as 
most altered for the worst> by foreign trade and piracy. 
Those who know the Chinese most thoroughly, by con¬ 
tinued, wide-extended, and familiar intercourse, are gen¬ 
erally those whose opinion of them is most favorable. 
But the Chinese nature must not be too exclusively 
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judged by the impression it makes upon those who at 
the present day are brought in contact with it. Its de¬ 
ficiencies have always been of such a character as most to 
offend our tastes, and through them to affect our judg¬ 
ments. There has been in it a dryness, a lack of ideality, 
of affection, of enthusiasm, which strikes us more strongly 
and unfavorably than the want in others of many a real 
sterling quality which the Chinese have possessed. In 
almost all that they are and do, there is something which 
spoils its savor for ns. Tlieir faces and forms are ugly in 
oiir eyes ; their elaborate and exaggerated manners, reg¬ 
ulated by rules older than all the Occidental literature, 
seem to us almost a mockery. Their capacities are lim¬ 
ited by bounds of which we are so impatient, that we fail 
to appreciate how admirably they work within those 
limits. They exhibit in everything a childishness which 
sits most ungracefully iipon their antiquated stiffness. 
In short, they seem a miraculously preserved relic of 
antediluvianism, most unlike us, and hardest for us to 
understand, or feel sympathy with. Their music illus- 
tmtes the difference in our make and theirs. What to 
them is delightful harmony, to us is ear-splitting and 
soul-harrowing discord : we could tolerate it as the ac¬ 
companiment of a war-dance of savages, but we cannot 
bear it from a people pretending to culture. Their draw¬ 
ing and painting, too, though showing close and shrewd 
observation, great faculty of imitation, skill in the use of 
colors, and a power of expression and artistic freedom of 
handling which Egyptian art does not even approach, not 
only is ignorant of perspective, but wants the very vivi¬ 
fying spirit of beauty which should elevate it from a mere 
talent to the dignity of an art. All this we should find 
rniich more tolerable if the Chinese mind were more open 
to instruction, could be convinced of its deficiencies, and 
brought to acknowledge the superiority of another culture. 
And thus it might be, were it only half-grown and still 
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developing. But it lias been for tliese thousands of years 
fully grown and completely developed; it lua.s virtually 
worked out whatever of capacity there was in it. Dur¬ 
ing all that time, China ha.s been immeu.sely superior to 
all the neighboring nations. It has been the source 
whence these have drawn art, science, and letters. It 
has brought barbarous hordes under the sway of its reg¬ 
ulated polity. Repeatedly ovemin and conquered, it has, 
like Greece, vanquished its vietoi's; and even more truly 
than Greece, for it has never b(am ruled under any other 
than its own institutions. What wonder, then, if it is 
unable and unwilling truly to appnx'iate, and ingenuously 
to accept, what is now offered it from without ? Is it not 
the very essence of the Chinese nature to be fixed and 
immovable ? 

The brief historieul sketch which we have given will 
serve to show, wo think, that the tluiory of Chinese qui¬ 
etism and immobility must bo held mulor some restric¬ 
tions. The outward condition, at least, of the empire, 
has not been one of trancpiil and uivbrokon uniformity. 
It has passed through much the same series of convulsions 
and revolutions, though on a far grander scale of num¬ 
bers and of years, which has also vexed the petty empires 
of the We.st. The grand and striking difference between 
the two cases is this; in China, the eqtiilibrium lias never 
been quite lost; mighty as the elements of disorder and 
destru<;tion have been, those of order and conservatism 
have shown themselves yet more powerful. For this it 
is impossible to account by any assignment of secondary 
causes, ddie reason lies deci> in the foundations of the 
national character itself, in the truly conservative beat of 
the Chinese mind, which has given to all its productions 
a form cahailated for endurance, and has steadfastly ad¬ 
hered to them, and persistently maintained them upright. 
The same conservatism is exhibited by the intellectual 
life of China. There has been vast and unceasing activ- 
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ity, wonderful industry and productiveness, but next to no 
real advance. But we must never forget, in judging 
China, that, according to the ordinary march of events in 
human history, the Clunese empire should Iiave perished 
from decay, and its culture either have become extinct or 
passed into the keeping of auotiier race, more than two 
thousand years ago. It luul already reached tlu; limit to 
its capacity of development. Had it been then swept 
from existence, it would have left behind, for the unmixed 
admiration of all after generations, the memory of a na¬ 
tion wise, powerful, and cultivated, beyoiul almost any 
other of the olden time. Consider how many nations 
have died in giving birth to tlie modern Clu-istian civiliza¬ 
tion, of the possession of which we are so proud. Where 
is Egypt now, that most ancient iiome of so many of the 
germs of our culture ? Where are the two Semitic races, 
the Phenician and the Hebrew, whose influence on com¬ 
merce, literature, religion, has been of such exceeding 
importance? Persia, too, has borne her part, if only 
Bubordinately, in tlie search after light and the struggle 
for empire : but how short-lived was her glory! And of 
our own chosen European races, the lieirs of all the best 
wisdom of the past, the depositories of all the best hopes 
of tlie future, how has one fallen and another risen I 
How soon waned the transcendfuit genius of the Greek ! 
How did the Roman empire become the prey of the bar¬ 
barian, when over all Europe settled down the gloom of 
the Dark Ages I How is Spain degraded from the fore¬ 
most rank she once lield! And who shall tell what the 
future may have in store for those wlio are now the rep¬ 
resentatives of the world’s best thought and aetion ? 

Such considerations as the.se should make us modest 
and merciful in pa.ssing judgment upon China. If the 
present is ours, the pjist is hers. Were it possible to 
multiply the amount of enlightenment which she has en¬ 
joyed by the years of its duration, and the number of 
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human beings ■who have profited by it, we have little 
doubt that there would be found to have shone in China, 
in the aggregate, not much less light than in all the rest 
of the earth taken together. It is our duty, too, in form¬ 
ing our estimate of the value of a system, to take fully 
into account its aclaptedness to the people who have lived 
under it, as indicated by its successful working. And wo 
must perforce acknowledge that the Chinese have shown 
on the grandest scale that practical capacity which they 
evince in the petty concerns of ordinary life, by giving 
origin to a system of morality and polity which, however 
iraperfe<it we may deem it in many respects to be, has 
proved itself so precisely suited to them. So long a life 
necessarily implies the presence of sound and healthful 
qualities. The history of the Chinese proves them to 
have bee.u distinguished, as a nation, by many saving vir¬ 
tues ; by orderliness, by submissiveness, by contentment 
of sj)irit, by frugality, by industry, by temperance, by 
general morality. 

We have felt that these aspects of Chinese character, 
that this nictliod of viewing it as exhibited in the whole 
history of the country ami its institutions, had been too 
much neglected; that the general opinion did not do 
justice! to its many great and iulmirable qualities. Hence 
we have been the more solicitous to set them forth prom¬ 
inently, and in as favorable a light as historic verity 
Avonld allow. If we shall s«!eni to any to have done them 
more than justice, we may plead that there are enough 
to judge harshlj’' the uid'ortuiiate Chinese, and to heap con¬ 
tumely iqion them, and that they deserve to find also a 
friendly advocacy. 'I'liat they have fallen from tlie normal 
standard of their national character, we do indeed fully 
believe : tlieir religious condition is .sufficient proof of it: 
they have passed from that negative, state in which we 
have depicted them, and in which history shows that no 
nation can long abide, into positive idolatry and supersti- 
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tion. No satisfactory discussion of this point and of its 
beaiings is possible, however, without a much fuller con¬ 
sideration of the intercourse of China with the rest of 
the world, and its effects upon her, than we have left 
ourselves room for. We shall return to the subject in a 
future article. 



III. 


CHINA AND THE WEST. 


- 4 - 

In a former article we presented a sketch of the history 
of China, and a brief and comprehensive view of Chinese 
institutions. Our design was, by thus exhibiting the 
charactoT and culture of the Chinese nation in their 
whole historical development, to lead to more intelligent 
and jiister views of their value, and so to help in solving 
one of the great questions which must suggest itself to 
every one who takes even an ordinary interest in the his¬ 
torical events of the day — namely, what is to become of 
China now, when she is no longer left to work out her 
own destiny undisturbed, but is forced to feel the potent 
influence of Western ideas, commercial, social, and relig¬ 
ious, backed by Western arms and diplomacy ? Revert¬ 
ing at present to the general subject, we take up a portion 
of the evidence affecting it which was then left untouched 
— the history of the intercoui'se hitherto carried on be¬ 
tween China and tlio West, and the influence already ex¬ 
erted by the latter upon the former. 

It is only with the nations of the We.st that we have 
now to do. Toward the North, the East, and the South, 
China has always maintained the position of an acknowl¬ 
edged superior, in arms, in culture, or in both. We have 
8i;en, while reviewing the annals of Chinese history, that 
the irruptions of the northern and northwestern barba¬ 
rians into the Great Central Flowery Kingdom have in¬ 
deed repeatedly led to thoir political supremacy, but have 
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also always ended in their intellectual and social subjec¬ 
tion. As for Jaimn and Fartlun’ India, they have bor¬ 
rowed from their powerful and etilightcned neighbor 
letters and arts, and liave given little or nothing in re¬ 
turn. None of those, nations stands now in any such rela¬ 
tion to China as sliouhl hmd iui|Kirtance to the history of 
their former dealings with her. With the remoter West, 
the case is far otherwise; it has become a matter of no 
small moment to tiaee downward, through more than 
twenty centuries, the successive steps of that intercourse 
by which the races of our own Indo-European stock — 
begiiuiing with its most east<‘rn rcprestmtative, tins Indian, 
and ending with its most wt^steni, the Englisli — have 
affected, and arc threatening yet more powerfully to 
affect, the fab^s of the great Oriental emjhre. 

The determining motives of intercourse between the 
West and the (>xtrcme East have been from the earliest 
times, as they are even now, of two kinds, eommereial 
and religions. Tliere was the exhaustless w(‘,allh of the 
empire to be, shared in by the rest of the race ; there 
were the teeming millions of its population to be con¬ 
verted to a new faitii and a better lif((. Tlie two motives 
have operated, sometimc's together, more often independ¬ 
ently of each other; we shall, in treating of tliem, follow 
simply the order of time, tracing theur joint and separate 
workings from the beginning down to the present age. 

As commerce h.is ever been wont to serve as the pio¬ 
neer of missionary effort, so was it with respect to China 
also. The attraction.s of tlie empire for tlui trader and 
merchant luivc ever been of the most commanding char¬ 
acter. The great variety and richness of its natural pro¬ 
ductions, together with the inventive ingenuity, the me¬ 
chanical skill, and the unwearying industry of its people, 
have made it, since the first dawn of history, one of tlie 
great bazars of the vvorld’s trade. .Such a career of in¬ 
dustrial preeminence no other nation or country has seen. 
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How few years have elapsed since the highest ambition 
of the skilhid workmen of Europe was to imitate with 
success the Chinese porcelain! And hardly docs the 
memory or the tradition of the West reach back to a 
time when the silk staffs of China were not the richest 
articles of apparel and ornament which the earth could 
afford to the wealthy and luxurious. At precisely what 
period the products of the Chinese looms and workshops 
first found their way into western Asia, it is not now 
possible to say.. Vessels of Chinese manufacture are as¬ 
serted to have been found in Egyptian tombs of not less 
than fourteen centuries before Christ, but the authentic¬ 
ity of the claim is at lesist very questionable. The first 
distinct mention of the country in western literature now 
extant is supposed to be the well known passage in 
Isaiah (xlix. 12), “ and these from the land of Sinini.” 
At the time of the Jewish prophet, then, at least five 
hundred years before onr era, some dim knowledge of 
China had reached Palestine—doubtless from Babylon, 
ami as the result of that overland trade to Persia and 
Assyria which wo certainly know to have been actively 
carried on at a period not much later. The natural po¬ 
sition of the empire determined the routes of its early 
commerce. The ocean was long a barrier, and not a 
highway, upon its eastern and southern border. There 
is no evidence that even' the adventurous fleets of Pheni- 
cia ever reached those shores. The mountains which 
shut it in upon the west left but a single practicable pas¬ 
sage into the interior of Asia, and that was at the north- 
W(istern corner of the empire, the entrance way, perhaps, 
of the Cliinese race itself, and near to its earliest histor¬ 
ical seats. Through that gate more than one route led 
across the deserts, amid the wild tribes that infested 
them, and over lofty chains of mountains, to the valleys 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes in northeastern Iran, whence 
the way lay open to Mesopotamia, Syria, and the Mediter- 
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ranean. A long and perilous route, truly; and if tlie 
prize had been less tempting, even the daring traders of 
those times would not have cared to risk its dangers. 
We have authentic information from the Chinese annals, 
that, in the times of the Han dynasty, a century and 
more before Christ, the resources of the empire were 
tasked to quell the insolence of the northern nomads, and 
give freedom and safety to the westward journeys of the 
caravans. The vigorous and growing China of those 
heroic times thus took an active part in the commerce 
which bore its productions to the West. A couple of 
centuries later, the borders of the empire were also ap¬ 
proached upon the other side, by sea ; China was drawn 
into the net of that world-commerce which brought to 
Rome and her dependencies, through the Red Sea, and 
by the mart of Alexandria, the wealth and luxury of 
India and the farthest East. If the current identifica¬ 
tion of Ptolemy’s Kattigara with the modern Canton be 
well founded, that port began soon after the commence¬ 
ment of our era to play the prominent part in commercial 
history which has ever since belonged to it. 

An indirect consequence, probably, of the trade be¬ 
tween China and Bokhara, and one of far greater impor¬ 
tance in the ancient history of the empire than any com¬ 
merce, was the introduction into it of Buddhism. Tins 
Hindu religion — of which the author is supposed to 
have lived in the sixth century before Christ, and so to 
have been very nearly a contemporary of Confucius — 
began, three or four hundred years after its origin, to be 
carried in every direction beyond the borders of India, 
by the earliest religious missionaries whom the world 
has ever seen. The countries on the northwest of India 
soon became, as they long continued to be, a chief seat 
of the doctrine of Buddha. There the Chinese first 
made acquaintance with it, and thence, during the first 
century of our era, it made its way into Cliina itself. 
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The Chinese have a story of their own respecting the 
manlier in which it was introduced. About A. D. 66, 
say tiicy, the Han emperor, Ming-ti, had his attention 
strongly directed by a dream to an expression in one of 
the works of Confucius, to the effect that “ they of the 
West have a sage.” This western sage he determined to 
discover, and accordingly sent out in search of liim an 
embassy, whicli, in due timo, returned with Buddhist 
teachers and books from India. We seem to see in this 
not very probalilo story an attempt to attribute the intro¬ 
duction of the strange doctrine to imperial agency, and, 
more remotely, to the inihience of the great Cliinese 
teacher himself ; thus, on the one hand, giving the for¬ 
eign religion a more legitimate status within the limits of 
the empire, and, on the other, relieving the dynasty and 
the literary class of the imputation of having had it 
brought in upon them wdthont their consent and partici¬ 
pation. But, however it may have come in, it took firm 
root aumng the Chinese ])eo])le, and spread rapidly over 
the empire ; and even now, in the (dassiHcation of the re¬ 
ligions of the globe, the four hundred millions of Chinese 
are wont to be sot down as votaries of Buddha. 

It is not difficult to see why Buddhism should liave 
made extensive conquests among the tribes of central 
Asia. It came to them as one of the matured fruits of 
a cmlture vastly superior to their own. It brought with 
it knowledge, arts, and letters. Its doctrines were in most 
respects full of attraction. Its morality was all gentle¬ 
ness and purity. It breathed a spirit of toleration, com¬ 
passion, love, to all living ereatures. It was instinct 
with the sentiment of the universal brotherhood of man, 
a sentiment then unknown elsewliero in the world. Its 
motto was jieaeo on oarth, giwd-will to men. Its philoso¬ 
phy was indeed atlu'istle, and its acknowledged and cov¬ 
eted chief good annihilation. Yet tliese features of its 
doctrine, little calculated to recommend it to the accept- 
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ance of wild and simple-minded races, were at a very 
early period greatly modified and concealed, and in its 
popular aspect hardly appeared at all. Its want of a 
pantheon and a mythology was supplied by the elevation 
of its own author into an object of worship, and by the 
creation of a host of kindred deities about him ; its chill¬ 
ing end was hidden by the interminable series of renewed 
existences, of heavens and hells, interposed between this 
life and it, or was altogether explained away. No won¬ 
der, then, that it spread and flourisliod among the uncul¬ 
tivated people of Asia. No wonder that it acted upon 
them as a softening and civilizing influence, and that its 
results were, upon the whole, eminently happy. 

In China the case was far otlierwise. China had a 
civilization and a literature, arts and sciences, of its own, 
not less developed and worthy of admiration, in their 
different and peculiar types, than those of India. It had 
a code of morality as correct and exalted, if less mild and 
winning, than that which Buddha promulgated. In these 
respects it had nothing to gain from foreign teachers. 
And the antithesis of the Chinese and Hindu characters 
has always been such that it would scorn impossible that 
any product of the one should be heartily accepted by 
the other. The Chinese are diatingui.shed by hard com¬ 
mon sense, by worldline.ss, thrift, industry, domesticity : 
the Hindu is imaginative and metaphysical beyond all 
due measure, careless of the actual and the present, liv¬ 
ing in and for the future. Not only was the philosophy 
of Buddhism thoroughly penetrated with the negativeness, 
the quiescence, the subjectivity of India ; its external in¬ 
stitutions were in many points I’epugnant to the princi¬ 
ples of Chinese social polity. The assemblage of its 
special votaries, male and female, in groat cloisters, 
shocked Chinese ideas of propriety; its priests, those who 
had risen highest in its faith and practice, and had a pe¬ 
culiar title to the rewards it promised, were professed cel- 
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ibates and beggara, two charaetei-s alike liatofal to the or- 
thoilox followers of Coiiftiohis. How is it, then, that Hud- 
dhism made conquest of China also, as well as of all the 
conntrios to the west of it ? 

We (Mnfess that wo see no way of answering this ques¬ 
tion satisfactorily, if the religions condition of the empire 
at the time be not fully hikeu into consideration. The 
Chinese people was, so to speak, without any religion. 
We have shown in the jtreeeding artiele how scanty was 
the content, how mesigre the forms, of the ancient Chi¬ 
nese faith; liow the whole business of keeping up its 
ceremonies, saving only the offerings to the dead, liad 
fallen into tlie hands of the atati;, and become a matter 
of official duty only; bow Confucius bad known no re¬ 
ligion and tangbt none. But it would roepure a dryness 
of spirit beyond the incutsure «!ven of Chinese aridity, a 
philosophic enlightenment and freedom from snjverstitious 
tendencies far greater than Cliina could boast, to main¬ 
tain a whole iialion permanently in tliis neg.itive condi¬ 
tion. It must have a positive and tangible creed, and 
worship. Buddhism, then, as wo conceive, wa.s not ill 
calculated to supply the want. Where such a want was 
felt, its many claims to admiration and acceptance would 
be fully a})preeiated, and its repulsive features overlooked. 
It was far from exciting enmity and o[>position by setting 
itself np in hostllify to the native i-ellgion. Everywhere 
anil always tolerant in its chaiwtor beyond any other re¬ 
ligion — tlio only one, jx-rhaps, which never set on foot a 
religions persecution — it fully admitted and enconraged 
the ceremonial obscrvani'os of the state offii/ials, and the 
ancestral rites of the <•0111111011 ])eo])le. It ivus not above 
adapting itself to the ]K)pnlar iiiiiid, and even making it¬ 
self the minister of the jiopnlar superstition. It came in 
thus, as it were, and quietly oci‘n[ued an almost forsaken 
territory, neither expelling nor disturbing the few origi¬ 
nal possessors still left there, 
r 
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Our view of the causes of the success with which tho 
efforts of the Buddhist missionaries in China were at¬ 
tended is supported by the after history of tlio religion, 
and by tlie effects wiiicli it produced, and wliich were 
pi-oduced upon it, in its joint workings witli the native 
institutions. It suffered far more change than it wrought. 
Greatly altered and corrupted, hollowed out from witliin 
and overlaid with strange matter from without, as Bud¬ 
dhism has been everywhere in Asia, in China it soonest 
and most completely lost its original character and legiti¬ 
mate influence. Not that there were not for a long time 
among its numerous followers those who were zealous for 
the purity of the faith. Time and again, through a succes¬ 
sion of centuries, enthusiiistic and devoted Cliinese monks 
visited India, bringing back from thence fresh supplies of 
sound doctrine, and great stores of the Buddhistic legend¬ 
ary and controversial literature — the dreariest literature, 
perhaps, that was ever painfully scored down, and pa¬ 
tiently studied, and religiously preserved—wliieh then 
foui\d Chinese translators and imitators, till tho empire 
was even fuller of Buddhist books than of those of native 
origin. We still have records of the travels and observa¬ 
tions of several of those ancient pilgrims, and they tes¬ 
tify not only to the religious zeal of their authors, but to 
the transforming influence which, in some respects at 
least, and not for the better, Buddhism could exert upon 
the Chinese mind. While, in the absence of a native 
Hindu chronology and history, they are valuable contri¬ 
butions to our knowledge of India — as even bare lists of 
names, of undoubted authenticity and assignable date, 
would be — they are yet as barren of aught that could in¬ 
terest any but .a zealous Buddhist as it was possible to 
make them. One cminot help sorely regretting that tlie 
travelers had not been gennine Chinese, curious, clear¬ 
headed, matter-of-fact followers of Confucius, with eyes 
for something besides temples and topes and foot-prints of 
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Buddha, with ears open to something other than legends 
and lying wonders, with interest in somctliing more hu¬ 
man than the controversies of the schools of Buddhistic 
theology; what priceless information might they not 
then have handed down to us respecting mediawal India ! 
But wh(m we look for distinct effects of Buddliism upon the 
general national character, we find next to nothing. Con¬ 
fucianism has maintained since, as before, its mastery over 
the mind of the nation, its first place in the respect and 
affection of the most enlightened class, and the religious 
rites it sanctioned are practiced as faitlifully to-day as 
two thousand years ago. Buddliist sentiments of human 
brotherhood have not softened the contempt and dislike 
with which the son of Han regards the “ foreign red- 
haired devils.” Buddhist re.speet for life, in all its man¬ 
ifestations, has not stopped the slaughter of Chinese 
swine, fowls, and fish. Bnddiiisni has not redeemed the 
religious iudifforentism of the Chinese, nor taught them 
to care less for this life and more for another, nor pro¬ 
vided new and efficient encouragements to virtue or re¬ 
straints uj)on vice. While it has thus been no elevating 
and ennobling element in the intellectual and moral de¬ 
velopment of the Chinese people, it cannot be relieved 
of a heavy responsibility in connection with their relig¬ 
ious degradation. It has not only opposed no barrier to 
snporstitiou, it h.as even adopted and encouraged it, and 
furnished it a channel in which to run its course ; and it 
has oiicupied the ground, to the exclusion of better influ- 
ence.s, which might otherwise have had more efficiency. 

To follow in detail the external history of Buddliism 
in China is not onr intention. At times it has enjoyed 
the smiles of imperial favor ; at times it has been severely 
persecuted, for the disiroi’danee of its institutions with the 
constitution of tlio state, and its encouragement of idle¬ 
ness and idolatry; yet persecution came too late, and was 
too fitfully resorted to, to interfere seriously with its pros- 
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perity. It has always been frowned upon and discour¬ 
aged by the wiser and wortliier classes, and occupies at 
present a low and mean position in presence of tlie pub¬ 
lic opinion of the empire. Ciiina is, indeed, so far as 
this Buddhistic, that it is full of Buddhist monasteries 
and temples, and that few of all its inhabitants would 
hesitate to have recourse to Buddhist ceremonies, or to 
the services of Buddhist priests, in mere superstition, for 
help out of trouble, or for the attainment of some cov¬ 
eted good; but in like manner all are Confucians, all are 
sectaries of Tao. There is no Buddhist church or body 
of believers, properly speaking, but only a prelacy and 
priesthood, ignorant and despised, though tolerated and 
supported. 

No small share of the interest which attaches to the 
history of Buddhism arises from its relation to the his¬ 
tory of Christianity in China. In studying the latter, 
the light cast upon it by the former may not be neg¬ 
lected. The character and the causes of the lasting suc¬ 
cess which has attended the proselyting labors of the 
Indian missionaries must be duly appreciated, if we would 
rightly understand the failure of the repeated and perse¬ 
vering efforts made fur the establishment of Christianity 
within the limits of the empire. 

Leaving out of account, as nothing better than a pious 
fable, the pretended apostolic labors of St. Thomas in 
China, we recognize in tlie Nestorians the missionari(js 
who first carried the Bible and Christianity into the re¬ 
motest East. This sect, pronounced heretical, and cut off 
from the communion of the western Catholic church, for 
denying that Mary was the mother of God as well as the 
mother of Jesus, and of which the scanty remnants arc 
now themselves the objects of Christian missionary labor 
— this sect was, for many centuries, the chief represent¬ 
ative and the active propagator of Christianity over all 
the vast continent of Asia. Its missionaries, following at 
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a distance of five or six centuries upon the track of the 
apostles of Buddhism, preaclied the (Christian faith in 
almost O'very country of central and eastern Asia, with 
equal zeal and success ; and it might, had the soil been 
as receptive and as fertile as that on which fell the s(Kh1s 
of Homan doctrine, have gathered in a harvest not less 
rich and lasting than was roa|red at the same period in 
Europe. The dec^y of the Nestorian church in numbers, 
in power, in energy, in intelligence, has been accompanied 
by the loss of its records, and almost even of its tradi¬ 
tions ; and a few scanty notices, gleaned here and there 
from eastern and western literature, are nearly all the in¬ 
formation we possess respecting the labors of its mission¬ 
aries and their results. When they entered China is not 
certainl}' known ; it wjis ])rohalt!y as early as the begin¬ 
ning of the sixth century. I'he two inonlrs who in the 
middle of that century brought the c^ggs of the silk-worm 
to Constantinople are supposed to liave been Nostnrians. 
naj)pily there has been jjrescrved to our own days one 
ancient document for the history of the Ncstoiian mis¬ 
sions in China. We refer to the faTiious monument of 
Si-ngan-fu, of which the authentii-ity, long disputed, may 
now be regarded as fidly vindiwitiid. It is an immense 
marble slab, about ten fertt by six, liaviiig its surface cov¬ 
ered with a long inscription in Chinese, to which are 
appended a few lines of ancient Syriac. It contains a 
Binuinary statement and eulogy of the doctrines of the 
Illustrious Religion, as tlie Ncstoi-ian faith was denomi¬ 
nated, a grateful commcuioratiou of the favors shown it 
by the emperors of the groat Tang dynasty, and ii general 
account; of t he success which liad atten<l(«l its propagation 
in the empire. It was prepaixal and siit up A. u. 781, 
•during the reign of the I’aug, and its record goes no 
farther back than to the accession of that dynasty to the 
throne, or to A. d. 635, when the arrival of a cei-tain 
Alopun from Syria, and the encouragement extended to 
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him, seem to have made an era in the history of the mis¬ 
sion. The erectors of the monument claim that the vota¬ 
ries of their doctrine were numerous througViout the em¬ 
pire, and that their churcdies were to be found in every 
city ; and there is no reason to question the justice of 
these claims ; they are fully supported by all the scat¬ 
tered evidences which we are able to derive from other 
sources of a later date. At the epoch of the Tang, 
haughty and ignorant exclusiveness had not come to be a 
fundamental characteristic of Chinese policy; the empire 
■was hardly less open to foreigners than the freest states 
of modern Europe, and its sailors and merchants bore an 
active part in a widely extended foreign commerce. Wo 
have in our hands the relations of one or two Arab trav¬ 
elers of the ninth ceutm-y, which show us that for hun¬ 
dreds of years the intercourse between Chinese ports and 
the marts of India and the Persian Gulf had been lively 
and constant. Chinese vessels, far exceeding in size those 
of the western countries, came to tiie moutli of the 
Euphrates for the exchange of valuable commodities. 
Arabs, Persians, and Jews, as well as Christians, were to 
be found in great numbers in Chinese cities. According 
to the Chinese annals, the Arabs and Persians were nu¬ 
merous enough in Canton in A. D. 758 to take advantage 
of the breaking out of a tumult to burn and plunder the 
city. Arab tourists penetrated to the capital, and had 
audiences of the emperor ; and the accounts they give us 
of his familiarity with the geography and politics of the 
West, and of his freedom from prejudice and national 
vanity, are almost marvelous. Khan-fu, a port better sit¬ 
uated than any which iias for centuries past been acces¬ 
sible to European commerce, was then the chief resort of 
the foreigners. The Mohammedans settled there wer6 
judged by one of their own number, appointed by imperial 
authority to the oliice. An attractive picture is drawn by 
our Arab authorities of the then condition of the empire. 
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of its populousness, its wealth, its fertility, its beauty, of 
the fineness of its silks and its transparent porcelain, of 
th(5 justice and equity of its goverutnent, and of the uni- 
vei’sal education of its people — every one learning to 
read and write, and the poor receiving instruction at the 
public expense. The picture is not too highly colored; 
we have said before that the enlightenment and prosper¬ 
ity of the Chinese empire at this pei-iod were not excelled 
anywhere upon earth. Towaid the end of the ninth cen- 
tur^q however, a terrible change came over the scene. 
The ruling dynasty went down, amid tumult, devastation, 
and massacre. In 877, Khan-fn was besieged and taken 
by a ferocious rebel chief, and one hundred and twenty 
thousand Mussulmans, Christiana, Jews, and PS,rsi8, are 
said to have been slaughtered among its inhabitants ; wo 
may hope that at least the number is greatly exaggerated. 
This disaster gave a shock to foi'eign commerce from 
which it was slow to recover; for a long time regular in¬ 
tercourse by sea with the West was suspended. The 
Nestorian missions boro their share hi the general suffer¬ 
ing of the country ; a reinforcement sent out by water in 
the course of the next centm-y returned, somewhat has¬ 
tily and faint-heartedly, perhaps, professing to have found 
no trace of its co-religionists, and announcing that the 
Christian religion wa.s extinct in China. For a long 
time the empire was lost sight of and forgotten, as it 
were, in Europe and the we.stern coasts of Asia; no fur¬ 
ther mention of it is to be mot witli in occidental litera¬ 
ture until the thirteenth century. 

That the proselyting efforts of the Nestorians in High 
Asia were not in the ine,an time intermitted, was attested 
to the West by dim rumors of a mighty potentate in the 
distant East, wlio Avas both a Christian and a priest — 
rumors Avhich made their way to Europe in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Our English version of the name 
by which he was known is Prester John. This was, in 
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fact, an actual personage, the powerful Ifhan of tlie 
K erait Tartars, converted to Nestorian Christianity early 
in the eleventh century. The tribe was conquered later 
by Genghis-Khan, and incorporated into the Mongol em¬ 
pire, but its sovereign was still a Cliristian when Marco 
Polo passed througli Ids country on the way to China. 

The noted trav(der whose name we have just men¬ 
tioned may almost be said to have discovered to Chris¬ 
tian Europe the countries of Central and Eastern Asia. 
His father and uncle, noble merchants of Venice, had 
found their way to Poking, the capital of the Mongol 
emperor Kublai, in 1260 ; after a brief stay in the coun¬ 
try, they were dispatched by Kublai himself upon an em¬ 
bassy to the Pope, and upon their return, in 1276, they 
took the young Marco with them. Their journeys to and 
fro were made by the tedious and painful inland route. 
They resided this time for seventeen years in China, in 
high favor with Kublai, and even holding at times offices 
of important trust in ld.s wnpire, till they at last came 
back, by water from the mouth of the Pei-ho, a voyage of 
eighteen months, to the mouth of the Euphrates, and re¬ 
appeared in Venice in the year 1295. Happily for the 
world, Marco was soon after taken prisoner by the Genoese, 
and to while away the tedium of his confinement he made 
as faithful and complete a record of his travels and obser¬ 
vations as Ids memory and notes could furnish. The work 
gained a gre.at popularity, and was soon translated into 
almost all the languages of Europe. Its statements were 
received with not a little incredulity, but their general 
correctness has been abundantly established by the better 
knowledge since obtained. Its author’s special object 
was to describe the wealth, the institutions, the manners 
and the customs, of the Chinese empire, and the power 
and grandeur of its sovereign, and he but seldom touches 
upon matters which concern foreign commerce and for¬ 
eign religions ; yet it is evident from his occasional men- 
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tion of Christian, Mohamraedsm, and Jewish communi¬ 
ties and churches in the Chinese cities, that both the 
Nestorian missions and the Arab commerce liad recov¬ 
ered from the state of prostration in wliiiih the fall of the 
Tang had left them four hundred years before. 'I'he pol¬ 
icy of the great founder of the Mongol dynasty himself 
Avas eminently liberal and enlightened: foreigners of 
ev<u-y race wei'c received by him with kindness, and en¬ 
tire freedom of faitii was allowed throughout his domin¬ 
ions. 

Irifty years after Marc.o Polo, the enterprising and in¬ 
defatigable Arab toui’ist, Ib)i Batiita, who has left us the 
story of his Avanderings over almost every part of the 
eastm-n world, r<iaclied the southciistcrn coast of China by 
sea from India,, and made his way by tlie routes of inland 
travel to Peking, fits account of the empire both sup¬ 
ports and supplements that of his Venetian contempo¬ 
rary. He praises it as the most po])nlous, Avealthy, and 
highly cultlvatiid country in tin; world ; lie extols the in¬ 
dustry and the mechanical mid artist ic skill of its inhab¬ 
itants, the beauty and abundance of the porcelain and silk- 
stuft's, the greatness of the cities, the {)omp and splendor 
of the court and capital. He notices the use of paper 
money, the care taken of human life, and the unparalleled 
safety assured to travelers. He tells of Moslem commu¬ 
nities in every important city, dwelling and practicing 
their religion in security, and governed and judged ac¬ 
cording to their OAvn laws by authorities chosen from 
among themselves. In the g)A'at metropolis of Klians& 
(supposed to bo tlm [dace more recently called Nanking), 
he descl'ibes one of the six quarte.rs of wliioh the city AViis 
comjiostiil as peopled exclusively by Jews, I’arsis, and 
Christians. This is his only mention of Christians ; it 
did not enter into tlie pimi of his story to give details 
upon such matters ; his attention was directed especially 
to the native inhabitants of the countries he visited, and 
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to the condition of his own co-religionists among them. 
His exit from the empire wa.s hastened by the internal 
troubles attending the decadence of the Mongol dynasty. 

In the mean time had taken place the first successful 
attempt of European Christianity to extend its influence 
into Eastern Asia. The effort was prompted by the in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation. The Mongols, early in the 
thirteenth century, had broken forth from the mountains 
and deserts of the great Asiatic plateau, overrunning, dev¬ 
astating, and subjecting alike the cast, the south, and the 
west. Soon their terrible hordes of horsemen were press¬ 
ing hard the borders of Catholic Europe, and threaten¬ 
ing destruction to both culture and religion. In this 
emergency, while Christian sovereigns were arming for a 
c-ombined defense of their states, the spiritual guardian of 
Christendom was likewise moved to send out peaceful 
embassies to the homes of the fierce nomads, to turn them, 
if it might be, from their savage spirit of conejuest, or to 
avert their arms from Europe. Repeated missions found 
their way, between 124.5 and 1260, from Rome and France 
to the camps and capitals of Tartary, and not without a 
degree of success in establishing an undemtanding be¬ 
tween Christians and Mongols. One tie of common inter¬ 
est united them ; both alike were the foes of the Moham¬ 
medan sultans of Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, who had 
checked and baffled their plans of aggrandizement. On 
the one liand, the crusades were just ending in ignomin¬ 
ious failure and defeat; on the other hand, here was the 
rock from whicli tho tide of Mongol conquest was rolled 
back. The first burst of their strength and fury had 
spent itself, and Europe was safe. Tho names of Cai’pini 
and Rubruquis are conspicuous among those of the papal 
emissaries who visited tlie homes of tho Mongol race, and 
returned, bringing biick valuable information to Europe, 
and pointing out the way to Christian missionaries to a now 
field of effort. It was at once occupied. Missions were 
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soon scattered liore and there over Central Asia; and 
liiU'dly had Marco Polo left Peking wlien John of Monto- 
Corvino, the first Catholic miasionaiy to Clilna, entered it. 
Complete liberty of preiieliing and proselyting was al¬ 
lowed him ; his mission flourished, in spite of Nestorian 
ojipo.sition ; after some years nnnieron.s and repeated rein¬ 
forcements ^vere sent out, and placed under his direction 
as Archbishop of Peking, and it seemed for a time as if 
Catholic Cliristianity had at last taken firm root all over 
the remote East. 

But those flattering prospects were soon eclipsed. The 
breaking up of the Mongol empire, only a century after 
its first establishment, was attended with commotions 
wliich almost extinguished hoth eastern and western 
Christianily in Asia. In Cliina itself, the catastrophe 
was comjdete. About the year 13C8, after the usual pe¬ 
riod of distress and civil war, the Mongols wore driven 
out, and a native dyrnxsty, the Ming, seated upon the 
throne;. A gr(;at reaction took place in favor of the na¬ 
tive institutions, and against everything that was distinet- 
ively foreign. The Christian t<;achers had enjoyed the 
protection of tlie expelled dynasty ; like it they had come 
in from the West; their origin and their sympathies were 
beyond tlie bord(;rs of tho empire. With it, then, they 
were driven out, or tlieir weak establishments went down 
amid tlie general confusion, and could not bo revived. 
Parties of missionaries sent out from Europe were never 
heard from again. Even the Nestorian faith, which had 
so long survived all revolutions and changes of dynasty, 
now utterly disappeared. For the finst time in eight huti- 
dri'd years, Chimi was free from all remnant or trace of 
Christianity. 

It is greatly to he regretted that, in the absence of all 
records of tho inner liistory of the Nestorian missions, we 
are unable to judge re.spectiiig the causes of their long 
success and ultimate failure. Wo know not what posi- 
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tioii Nostoi'ian Christianity maintained toward Chinese 
indifEerentiam and superstition ; wliether it ..s a hold, 
faithful, and uncomjiroinisiug representative of Christian 
doctrine, or inoffensively tolerant of the weakness and 
eiTors of those whose good it sought; whether it strove 
after a show of strengtii by tlie awtessioii of crowds of 
nominal eonverts, or labored for a real snetiess in the 
transformation of the Jiearts and lives of its proselytes. 
However this may liave been, the final result was the 
same. It passed away, and left no abiding impression. 
Chinese history ignoreil it, and all remembrance of its 
presence in the empire Avas lost. When the next Chris¬ 
tian missionaries appeared, the state of China was as if 
the name of Christ had never yot l>een heard within its 
borders. 

More than a full century now elapsed before the re¬ 
newal of European intercourse with China. The redis¬ 
covery, so to speak, of tlio empii'o was one of the, oc¬ 
currences wliicli mar-ked tin.! close, of the, fiftemith and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries, that epoch so rich 
in groat events, when the invention of printing, the ap¬ 
plication of the compass to its true work, the discovery 
of America, the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
changed the aspect <jf the worki, and gave such an im¬ 
pulse to the d(!V(!lopmeiit of European civilization as it 
had never hefori! received. It was in 1487 that Diaz 
returned to Lisbon from his voyage of discovery, and 
reported that the, way eastward around the continent of 
Africa was open to the maritim > ontej’prise of western 
Europe. Ten years later a I’ortuguese colony, never since 
dislodged, was estahlislu.!d under Vasco de Gama on the 
western coast of the peninsula of India; and in IfilT 
a Portugu(‘se, stpiadrun, tracing backward the route of 
Marco Polo, entered the, poi’t of Canton. This was the 
commencement of the modern era of Chinese intercourse. 

The native dynasty of Ming still sat upon the impe- 
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rial throne Vmt had already passed the zenith of its power 
and prosperity. It had soon the, extinction of European 
iiiflnciicc in the land ; it was destined, before its down¬ 
fall, to behold the renewal of that influence, in more 
than the former measure. The policy of the dynasty 
was by no means especially hostile to foreign commerce, 
or to foreign religions. .Tews and Mohammedans were 
to bo found, not only in the sea-board cities, but far in 
the interior of tlui empire; and they enjoyed entire tol¬ 
eration, l)(H;aus(^ theiuselvi-s (piiet and inoffensive, and 
inena''ing with danger miither the ridigious nor the civil 
institutions of the (’iiipire. It depended altogether upon 
the character of the new (sniiors how they should be 
met. Had the Europeans .shown themselves peaceful in 
their policy and moderate in their demands, and had 
they awakened no jealous fear by their conduct in other 
parts of the East, we have no reason to snp[»ose that any 
restrictions of esp(!cial severity would liave been imjiosed 
upon them. 

llnfortuiiately, they gave the Chinese, at the outset, a 
very unfavorable impression of their character. The first 
Portuguese expedition, indeed, conducted itself peaceably, 
and, being kindly met., effected a satisfactory and prof¬ 
itable excbaiige of tbo commodities it brought. But 
while a Portugucsi^ embassy was on the way to Peking, 
to arrange terms of future inteivonrae, a se(jond fleet, 
newly arrived at Canton, fell to burning, murdering, and 
plundering, as if a mere band of lawless freebooters. In¬ 
telligence of this, as well as of the predatory conquests 
madi^ by the Port.uguesc in Malacca, among the very al¬ 
lies ami depend(uils of tlu? empire, reached the capital 
with the envoys, 'ria; re.snlt was wliat miglit have been 
expected. 'J'he ambassadors were treated as spies and im¬ 
postors, and sent back in ebains to Canton, where, chanc¬ 
ing to aivive at the same time with the commission of 
new outrages, they were put to death, or detained in 
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permanent captivity. Still the visits of the Portugueso 
were not altogether and pei'raanently interdicted. They 
formed profitable establishments in many of the ports of 
the empire, and after ITjCO were allowed to establish a 
kind of colony at Macao, at the mouth of the Canton Rivin, 
which long continued to be the heiul-cpiarters of European 
commerce, and the chief station of the Catholic missions. 

The Spaniards first approached the coast of China in 
1575, from the neighboring Philippine Islaiids, of which 
their recent conquest was as unfavorable a recommenda¬ 
tion to Chinese hospitality as they could possibly have had. 
The injustice and impolicy of their government of the 
islands, and especially their cnudty to the numerous Chi¬ 
nese emigrants to Manila, pi'oduced later distinctly trace¬ 
able eifeots upon the Chinese policy toward all Europeans, 

The Dutch, too, did what they cmdd to add to the evil 
reputation of Europe in ("Ihina. At their first appearance 
they came as enemies of the Portugu(.-se, and offended 
the government by an attack upon Macao, which was 
still Chinese territory, although tenanted by foreigners ; 
being beaten off there, they seized upon the Pescadores, 
a cluster of islands lying just off the coast, a little far¬ 
ther to the north. 

The first visit of the English, in 1637, was also at¬ 
tended with unfortunate circumstances, ominous of any¬ 
thing but harmony and a good understanding in the 
future ; although, if we may trust the accounts giv^en, 
the chief blame was this time with the Chinese ; since 
the latter, led astray by the faLse and malicious represen¬ 
tation of their intentions made by the Portuguese, com¬ 
menced an unprovoked attack upon them. It was fiercely 
and successfully resented; and after the capture of the 
forts which had been guilty of the outrage, explanations 
were entered into, ami apologii^s made, and the intruding 
vessels were allowed to exchange their cargoes before leav¬ 
ing the river. No further intercourse was had with Eng¬ 
land or her colonies until 1664. 
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When we take <luly into account all these untoward 
occuiTc'nctis attendant upon the, reopening of commercial 
intercoui'so bftween the East and the West, and the gen¬ 
erally aggressive character, half fri^ehootiug, half con¬ 
quest-making, belonging to the adventurous expeditions 
of the W estern trade-rs, w^e can hardly think it strange 
that the dliincso should have met the new foreign coin- 
increo in a very different spirit from that with which they 
had greeted the ohl. Distrust, fear, and aversion became 
the determining motives of the jmlicy which they adopted 
toward their visitors. That it was not based merely 
upon haughty and contemptuous self-sufficiency, indiffer¬ 
ence to commerce, and blind intolerance of foreigners and 
their manners and institutions, is clearly evident from 
what we liave seen above rcsp<'cting tins earlier commer¬ 
cial relations between China and tliii West, and the long 
and peaceful occupation, by Moslems, Jews,,and Chris¬ 
tians, of domieih.’s in all ytarts i>f tin', empire.. Circum¬ 
stances, however, did enable tiu) go\ (!rnnieiit to give its 
policy a coloring of arrogant contempt. The foreign com¬ 
merce was, ill truth, a matter of relatively small conse¬ 
quence to China. Compared with the domestic trade, 
which made of the interior of the country one vast market 
for the ex<,',hange of the productions of different provinces, 
its amount; ami the revenue it yielded were, especially at 
the first, (piite insignificant. It seemed to he carried on 
solely for the benefit of the, stranger, who came to supply 
his poverty from the abounding resources of the empire, 
and was able to offer in i*cturn but little of value. It is 
well knovn that, until the poisonous drug, opium, was 
brought ill to turn the scale, the lialauce of excliango 
was always terrilily against the, foreign trader, and the 
hard specie in which he w’as forccil to pay for his pur¬ 
chases was of small account in the public economy of a 
country which knew no authorized currency save paper 
and copper. Hence the foreigners appeared as suppli- 
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ants, begging to be allowed to enjoy and profit by an in¬ 
tercourse wliicli it was a matter of indifference to the 
other party whether they granted or refused. The Chi¬ 
nese were not slow to perceive and to push the advantage. 
They habitually tried how mucli tlie foreigners would 
endure of imposition and of indignity under the pressure 
of a threat to stop the trside. Neither the latter nor the 
countries from whidi they came were suffered to make a 
dignified and imposing figure in Chinese eyes. Any'dif¬ 
ference between them and the petty half-civilized and 
barbarous states which bordered upon the empire, was 
studiously ignored. Their embassies wore made puppets 
of in the hands of a rigorous etiquette, were balked of all 
valuable results, and treated as acknowledgments of infe¬ 
riority and vassalage. What, indeed, were the handfuls 
of subjects who acknowledged the authority of the West¬ 
ern monarcjis, to the hundreds of millions who bowed to 
the throne of the Son of Hciaven ? And of the energy, 
knowledge, and capacity which made a few countries of 
Europe, small as was the space they occupied upon the 
earth’s surface, a power greater than all the rest of the 
world together, the Chinese had little appreciation. They 
were content with and proud of their own culture, litera¬ 
ture, and sofdal and political institutions, all of immemo¬ 
rial antiquity ; and, in the true spirit of a stiffened civil¬ 
ization, they misapprehended and contemned whatever 
was discordant with it; and what they were compelled to 
acknowledge only heightened their fear and distrust, and 
made their exclusive policy more stringent. 

The political condition of the empire was not without 
its influence upon the treatment of the foreigners. The 
dynasty of Ming laid built itself up on the expulsion of a 
foreign domination, and the roassertion of Chinese na¬ 
tionality ; and the Manchu dynasty, which succeeded it, 
itself intrusive, and conscious of its insecure hold upon 
power, was naturally jealous of the presence and influence 
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of the rivces which were overturning and founding empires 
in so many other parts of Asia. 

It was, then, as we conceive, mainly from apprehen¬ 
sion, and in self-defense, that impediment after impedi¬ 
ment was thrown in the way of free intercourse with 
Europeans, that the avenues of access were one after an¬ 
other chjsed, until, just a century since, European com¬ 
merce was limited to the one port of Canton, and other¬ 
wise placed under severe and oppressive restrictions. 
And we are compelled to acknowledge that, however 
much there may have been in it of narrow-mindedness 
and ignorance, tliere was also political sagacity, and a 
true instinct of self-preservation. The consequences of a 
want of like foresight elsewhere are apparent, in the 
overthrow of native institutions, and the establislrment 
of European supremacy, in the fairest portions of both 
the Old and New worlds. Wo can hardly avoid being 
touched with some compunction, at witnessing the final 
failure of a plan of national conduct so long and perse- 
vei'ingly pursued, and the forcibhs intrusion, on a scale 
that shakes the fabric of Cliincse empire to its founda¬ 
tions, of the influene.c so anxiously excluded. 

It remains for us to review thi> history of the efforts 
made since the epoch of modern intercourse to introduce 
OhristLanity into China, or the history of the Catholic 
and Protestant missions. 

During the sixteenth century, the Catholic church, al¬ 
though feeling at home the sbiggering effect of the sever¬ 
est blows ever struck at its supremacy, was in the midst 
of a career of a{',{ive and .siux;essfiiI propagandism abroad. 
This was 'Bspecially the ease after tliii foundation of the 
order of JiMuils, about tbe middle of the century. .Tesiiit 
missionaries accompanied nearly all the fleets which bore 
Spanish and Portuguese adventunu's to the various parts 
of the newly opened world. One of Loyola’s original 
associates, St. Francis Xavier, tlie apostle of the Indies 
8 
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and of Japan, made tlie earliest attempt to establish a 
mission in China ; but he died in 1552, upon the borders 
of the empire, before he had succeeded in overcoming the 
difficulties thrown in his way, more by his own country¬ 
men than by the Chinese. The Jesuit Ricci was the 
first who effected an entrance. Ho was suffered to pass 
the frontier about 1580, after years of delay and negoti¬ 
ation, and for a long time he preached and taught in the 
neighborhood of Canton. This, however, was to him 
only the school in which to fit himself for a higher and 
wider field of action. Not content with the precarious 
toleration which the provincial authorities allowed him, 
he sought to win for Christian missionaries such a position 
in the very heart of the country as should command uni¬ 
versal toleration, and .should recommend Christianity to 
the acceptance of the masses of the people. He pushed 
forward from point to point, more than once rebuffed and 
driven back to his old place, until at last, in 1601, he was 
admitted to the capital, and was able to found there the 
Jesuit mission, which, for more than two hundred years, 
maintained an existence always remarkable and often full 
of honor and success. The chaiaicter which he impressed 
upon the mission it retained through its whole history. 
He was a man of vast acquirements and no ordinary ca¬ 
pacity ; he was versed in literature, philosophy, and sci¬ 
ence, an accomplished representative of the best culture 
of the West. He felt the vast superiority of European 
knowledge and skill in its application over those of the 
Chinese, and his aim was to utilize that superiority in 
every possible way for the benefit of European redigion. 
His science had won him groat consideration at Nanking ; 
the curious iustvumonts* which ho brought as presents 
opened to him the gates of the capital and of the court; 
like influences procured him the imperial permission to re¬ 
main, spite of the opposition of the Board of Rites, under 
whose jurisdiction such matters properly fell. Thus it 
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continued to be from that time forth. The Peking mission 
became a kind of European Academ}’', filled with men emi¬ 
nent for learning and ability, selected with reference to the 
wants, and often by the lixpress request, of the emperor ; 
men who placml themselves and their knowledge at the 
disposal of the state, filled higli offices, executed important 
trusts, anti by tbeir usefulness as mathematicians, geogra¬ 
phers, astronomei's, mechanicians, artists, teachers, and 
by the respect and influence thereby assured to them, 
wiu'o able to maintain for a long time the struggle in be¬ 
half of Christianity against the ever growing fear and jeal¬ 
ousy of it on the part of the general government of the 
empire. This was a bold and brilliant system of tactics, 
and it held out high hopes of success; had the times and 
the places been more propitious, it might have won such 
a triumph in the East as when, in the West, the Roman 
empire, was c,onvei'ted to Christianity. But it was also 
not without its special dangers, as it brought the new 
faith and its dofeiulers into more conspieiious opposition 
with the native institutions and their representatives, 
and awak(med political and scientific, as well as religious, 
jcalou.sies and hatreds. In tin; end it failed utterly. 
Niggardly tolei-atlon for a season was the best boon it 
could obtiiin for Christianity ; the state policy of exclu¬ 
sion of everything foreign, as bt'ing valueless to the wel¬ 
fare, and dangerous to tile stability, of the empire, held 
inexoiably on its way ; while the missionaries were hon¬ 
ored at I’eking, and suffered to worship as they would, 
their religion was proscribed and persecuted everywhere 
else. The mission sank into the. unhappy position of a 
knot (if personal satellites of the (unperor, and unrewarded 
servants of the. empire, and at ’last beeame extinct. We 
will briefly trace its history during the interval. 

As soon as the news of Ricci’s success reached the 
West, he was ap[)oint(;d Superior of all the Chinese mis¬ 
sions, and a numerous band of laborers was sent out to 
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work under his direetioii. For some time all went well. 
But, shortly after Rieei’s death, the opposition of those 
who were jealous of European influence at the capital 
prevailed, and an edict was obtained by which the mission¬ 
aries were expelled from the country, and all exercise of 
their religion forbidden. Many of tluan reinaintsd in hid¬ 
ing, protected by tlic friends they had made, both in the 
court and among the people, and waiting for better times. 
At this period the troubles and disorders which led to the 
overthrow of the dynasty were breaking out in every 
province. Tlie friends of the missionaries succeeded in 
having them authorized to reappear, as men whose knowl¬ 
edge and capacity might be made useful to the empire. 
Adam Schall, the most eminent amoiig tlrcm, was made 
chief of the astronomical board, and, about 1G40, was set 
to casting cannon for the imperial use. But the dynasty, 
oppressed at once by rebellion and foreign invasion, was 
doomed to fall; in 1()44, I’ldcing fell into the hands, first 
of tlie I’ehels, and then of the Manelms: the latter re¬ 
mained its masters, and the masters of tlie empire. 

The change of dynasty made no ditfereiico in the con¬ 
dition of the mission, altliough, of course, tlie Christian 
communities sulTered, and Obristiau missionary labor was 
greatly impeded, by tlie disturbances and civil wars 
which desolated the empire. Schall was continued in his 
oflices and dignities, and received unusual marks of favor 
from the first Manchn emjicror, whose attachment to 
him was excessive, and over whom he wielded a powerful 
influcnco. With the regents who, after the death of the 
emperor, conducted for a time the alfairs of state dur¬ 
ing the minority of his son, afterwards the great Kang-hi, 
the case was different; and the enemies of the missiona¬ 
ries were able once more to set on foot a persecution more 
violent than the previous oue. In 1605, the Christian 
religion was placed under ban ; the missionaries were 
thrown into prison, and condoiniicd to deportation into 
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the depths of Tartary, while Schall, the chief mark for 
jealousy and hatred, was sentenced to an ignominious 
death. An earthquake prevented the execution of the 
sentence, and frighteniul the persecutors. Schall was re¬ 
leased, but immediately died. Four others were retained, 
that they might serve the empire, and the rest, twenty- 
five in number, were scut to Canton and thrust out of 
the country. 

Science once more raised the missions from their low 
estate. Their chief persecutor, and Schall’s successor as 
head of the astronomical board, proved himself a terrible 
ignoramus and bungler in his profession. In constructing 
the state calendar, a matter of the highest consideration 
in China, he had even allotted to the new year an intercal¬ 
ary month to which it was not entitled! This and other 
errors wcrcj proved upon him by the missionaries, in pres¬ 
ence of the young emperor, wlio had now assumed the 
reins of power. Their triumph was complete; their foe 
was disgraced, and Verbiest installed in his place ; and 
the admiration and contidence of the greatest and ablest 
monai'ch who ever .sat on the throne of China was given 
to the mis.sionaries, never to bo withdrawn. He became 
their eager pupil, and their attached friend and protector. 
The victims of the recent persecution were at once re¬ 
called to Iheir old fields of labor; and some years later, 
in 1692, the emperor’s direct and sovereign authority 
carried through the tribunals, in spite of their reluctance 
and opposition, a deci-ee whicli granted full toleration to 
Cliristianity throughout the whole, empire. The reign of 
Kaiig-hi is the period of the griaitest prosperity of the 
Catholic mis,sious in Cltiiia. It is also the period of the 
most active and honorable participation of the missiona¬ 
ries in tbe affairs of the country. Verbiest again founded 
cannon, for use in the w:u’s against the Tartars. Ger- 
billon negotiated a treaty of peace and amity with the 
Russians on the northern frontier. The emperor was 
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cured of a dangerous fever by the use of quinine. The 
great work of constructing an accurate map of the whole 
empire was successfully m:complished. 

An unfavorable change, which, even before the close 
of the reign of Kang-hi, came over the condition and 
prospects of the Chinese mission, was due to dissensions 
among the missionaries themselves. Ricci had been 
very tolerant of the weaknesses of Chinese cliaracter and 
the prejudices of Chinese education, and had sought to 
adapt to them, so far as was possible, the doctrine which 
he preached. lie had seen no sufficient objection to per¬ 
mitting the practice of those ceremonies of official and 
ancestral worship which made up the substance of the 
orthodox state and popular religion. He regarded them 
as the “ peculiar institution ” of the empire, wliich had a 
civil character merely, and upon which it was highly un- 
advisable to lay a disturbing finger, lest the great work 
of spreading the gospel among the benighted heathen of 
the empire should thereby sutler hindrance ; for every 
religion which had as yet obtained permanent foothold in 
the country had been compelled to respect and adopt 
those venerable rites. His view was a highly politic, 
but probably also a sincere, one if'.and it was correct, at 
least so far as this, that the Chinese generally jierformed 
the ceremonies as mere inherited forms, connecting no 
Idolatrous or other meaning with them. Unquestion¬ 
ably, however, they were by origin, and in their real nat¬ 
ure, superstitious and idolatrous, and it could be but a 
degraded and lifeless Christianity which would perma¬ 
nently tolerate them. Differences of opinion respecting 
their character and the manner in which they were to be 
dealt with had prevailed from the beginning among the 
Jesuits themselves ; yet these, as a body, adopted the 
views of Ricci. The Dominicans and missionaries of other 
orders as generally condemned them. The dispute, ag¬ 
gravated by the rivalry of the monastic orders, and even 
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by pollticiil and national jealousies, long raged high, 
greatly to the scandal of the unbelievers and the detri¬ 
ment of the missions. Both sides appealed to Rome, 
and stiveral discordant decisions were, in the course of 
the seventeenth century, provisionally pronounced by the 
Holy See, subject to revision upon further examination ; 
yet tlie scale evidently loaned strongly against the views 
defended by the Jesuits. The latter were then so indis¬ 
creet as vastly to complicate the question by appealing 
to their friend and patron, the emperor, and making him 
a party to its adjudication. Ho, himself an eclectic and 
an indifferent in matters of religion, as Chinese emperors 
have long been wont to be, pronounced a decision, as 
was to b(j expected, in favor of the Jesuits and of the 
Chinese rites, declaring the latter to be free from all 
taint of idolatry, and altog(3ther innocent and praise¬ 
worthy. But unfortunately, after the maturest deliber¬ 
ation, tins case was decided at Rome the other way. 
Here were two irresistible forces, the infallibility of the 
pope and the universal authority of the emperor, form¬ 
ally arrayed in opposition to one another ; neither could 
give way, but the missions liad to feel the direful effects 
of tlnur collision. Rejieated embassies from the pope to 
the emperor only led to violent tiisputos, and to the exile, 
imprisonment, and persecution of the legates ; while the 
imperial favor was withdraAvn from the missions, and 
tlie continued toleration of the missionaries within the 
borders of the empire made conditional upon their giving 
a promise, in writing to make no opposition to the rites, 
and to remain all their lives in the country. Hardly, how¬ 
ever, had the last paj)al legate returned from his futile 
mission, when, in 1722, the gi-eat Kang-hi died. 

Yung-ching, his son and successor, was a ruler of abili¬ 
ties not unworthy of his father, but a man of stern tem¬ 
per, and who cared litth; for the society and personal in¬ 
structions of the missionaries. As the personal protection 
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of the emperor bad long been the main defense of the 
missions, prohibition and persecution now immediately 
followed. In answer to tlie expostulations of his Euro¬ 
pean servants at Peking, the emperor gave them, with his 
own mouth, the explanation of the eours(i wliich he deemed 
it for the interests of the empire to pursue, using these re¬ 
markable words; “ You wish all the Chinese to become 
Christians, and your law requires it; that I know very 
well. But in that case, what should we be ? the subjects 
of your kings ? Your Christians recognize none but you ; 
in times of trouble they would listen to no voice but 
jours. I know that at present there is nothing to fear; 
but when your vessels shoukl come by the thousands and 
tens of thousands, there would be trouble.” 

We have here the key to the whole policy of the Chi¬ 
nese, in respect to both the religion and the commerce of 
the West, as it was gradually developed and established, 
under the most eidightened sovereigns who have ever 
ruled over the empire. Their intolerance of Christianity 
had no religious motive ; but they feared the men of Eu¬ 
rope. They feared tliein for the very qualities which they 
admired in them, and turned to their own profit — for 
their energy of character and their vastly superior knowl¬ 
edge. They could bear tiie growth of no sucli powerful 
influence as Christianity might bo expected to become, to 
the decay of the native institutions, the ruin of the ruling 
dynasty, and the final imposition of a foreign domination. 

The history of the Cliineso missions after the death of 
Kang-hi may be told in few words. The prohibitory 
edict of Yung-ching was never reptsaled. The mission¬ 
aries at Peking were allowed to remain, to recruit their 
numbers from time to time, to retain their civil offices 
and dignities, and to practice by themselves the cere¬ 
monies of their religion ; but as Christian missionaries 
they were forbidden to labor, nor was the presence of 
Europeans tolerated except at the capital. Yet, dur- 
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ing this and the following reigns, the exiled laborers stole 
quietly back to their posts, and continued their old labors 
in secret, and under the constant dread of discovery. 
'I'liis wkis, indeed, the best and most heroic epoch of 
Catholic Christianity in China; the annals of the church 
can hardly show more noble examples of self-devotion, of 
persevering labor in the midst of discouragement and 
danger, of patient endurance of a life of hardships, of 
fortitude and resignation in meeting torture and death, 
than wei'e exhibitiid by the Cliinose missionaries. Not a 
few of the native Christians \v(5re also called to yield up 
life, or to go into distant exile, for their religion ; and 
most of them, if we may believe the accounts handed 
down to us, wortliily stood the test; while the success of 
the worlc of proselyting was hardly less than it had been 
in tlie halcyon days of European induenco at the imperial 
court. 

To the brief rule of Yung-ching succeeded, in 1736, the 
long and pros))erou3 reign of Kien-lung, ending with his 
abdication in 1796. 'riie attadiment of the latter to his 
European artists, mechanicians, and astronomers, was very 
great, but he adlieis'd iuflexihly to the estahlislied policy 
of prohibition of Cluistiaulty in the empire, and a slight 
relaxation of the vigilance ami violence of the local au¬ 
thorities of the provinces in discoveu-ing and punishing its 
sectaric.s was the nearest approach to toleration which 
could be made during all tlie latUu- part of the century 
which had opened with such signs of promise. But now 
troubles of anotlier kiiul came to iiitei'nipt the progress 
of the missions. I'he order of Jesuits was suppressed. 
The Eremli revolution put an end to the special support 
which the Chinese jnisston had long iviceived from the 
Frcuich government, and the troubled state of Europe, 
ami the prosti'ation of the Romish church, cut off other 
BouVees of 8upj)ly, both of laborers and of means of their 
support. The Peking mission grew weaker and weaker, 
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and in 1820 Tao-kwang, upon his accession to the throne, 
drove out its last remaining representative. Yet has the 
Oatholic church never relinquished its hold upon China ; 
its numerous missioniirio.s still traverse the empire in dis¬ 
guise, keeping up in every city the long established com¬ 
munities of Christians ; and its votaries are still counted 
even by liundreds of thousands. It would, however, be 
an error to account Catholic Christianity as a power 
among the Chinese people, or even as having any vital 
and self-sustaining force in the empire. There is reason 
to apprehend that its victories have ever been nominal 
more than real; that its standard of proselytism has been 
fixed far lower than would satisfy the requirements of 
the Protestant missions. It is not especially difficult to 
win, from a people so little attached to any religion of 
its own as the Chinese, a verbal acknowledgment of the 
truth of Christian doctrine, submission to baptism, and 
partial or occasional compliance with the ceremonial prac¬ 
tices of the Romish church; to communicate a real knowl¬ 
edge of Christianity, and the possession of its spirit, is 
something very different. That the great majority of the 
millions of converts reckoned by the Catliolic missions 
since their establishment have been converts in form only, 
is past all reasonable doubt; it were uncharitable to at¬ 
tempt to say just how many may have been of another 
character. Some appreciation of the spirit in which the 
later missionary operations are c.arried on may be won from 
the fact that a considerable item among them is the bap¬ 
tizing, under false pretenses and by unconsecrated hands, 
of infants considered to be at the point of death from 
sickness. At all events, even Catholics can hardly refuse 
to acknowledge that Catholic Christianity has as com¬ 
pletely failed to make conquest of China, or to establish 
itself firmly and securely witliin the limits of the empire, 
as did its predecessor, Nestoi-ian Christianity. 

Since the beginning of the present century a new era 
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of missionary efforC has been inaugurated, under the au- 
8pic(!s of the Protestant societies of England, Germany, 
and America. With the history of this movement our 
readers are already too well acquainted to need that more 
than the briefest sketch of it should here be presented. 
The first Protestant missionary was Morrison, who landed 
in the country in 1807. The contrast between his career 
and that of Ricci well illustrates the difference in aim 
and spirit of the two missions of which they were respect¬ 
ively the founders. Morrison established himself in the 
most quiet manner at Canton, and devoted his attention 
especially to two works — the preparation of a diction¬ 
ary, and the translation of the Bible ; works intended to 
serve as auxiliaries to those who should come after him. 
He maintained a weekly religious service, but founded no 
church, and sought not to measure the usefulness of his 
mission by the number of converts made, and the degree 
of public attention excited. During his whole life — he 
died in 1834 — he never set foot farther within the in¬ 
terior of the country than Canton. This modest and un- 
aggresslve policy was rendered necessary by the chiinged 
condition of the empire, taken in connection with the 
natural limits to the efficiency of Protestant missionaries. 
To attempt a clandestine entrance into the interior, 
when every avenue of access was jealously guarded, and 
open instruction and proselytizing impracticable, would 
have been useless. The only thing to be done was to 
begin in <’ 01110880 x 1 weakness and obscurity^, and to wait; 
to lay a foundation, and to hope that better times would 
buiU the superstructure. All the ground accessible 
to the acknowledged missionary was soon occupied, and 
the expansion of the missions has kept even pace with 
the unclosing of the empire. During their earlier period, 
especially, attempts were made to gain influence among 
the colonies of Chinese emigrants, who are to be found 
scattered all over the coasts and islands of the In- 
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dian and Southern oceans, wherever there is gain to bo 
made by industry and enterprise; but the moderate suc¬ 
cess met' with, and the gradual opening of China itself, 
have caused them to be for the most part relinquished. 
More than two hundred men have, during fifty years, 
been sent out by the various societies. Unlike the Jesuits, 
they have addressed themselves primarily and chiefly to 
the common people. They have published numerous edi¬ 
tions of the whole or parts of the Bible, in different trans¬ 
lations ; they have reduced many of the popular collo¬ 
quial dialects for the first time to a written form, in 
Chinese or Roman characters, and in these or in the liter¬ 
ary language have composed and circulated hosts of tracts, 
and of elementary text-books in history, geography, nat¬ 
ural science, and the like. They have been active and 
successful in collecting and communicating knowledge of 
the language, literature, history, and institutions of the 
empire. If they are not unfrequcntly sneered at by the 
Catholics for the limited sphere of their labors, and for 
their misapplied activity in scattering abroad books which 
in the great majority of cases must be wasted and lost, 
the sneer is an undeserved one, and comes moreover 
with a bad grace from those who have themselves sig¬ 
nally failed in an opposite course of policy. The Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant systems have not yet come into com¬ 
petition with one another upon the same ground, as may 
soon be the case, in order that their relative efficiency 
may be tested. Great hopes have been built upon the 
complete opening of access to all parts of the empire, 
which appears now imminent. Yet it should not fail to 
be borne in mind that but a small part of the obstacles 
to penetrating the country with civilizing and Cliristianiz- 
ing influences will thus be removed. Of all regions of 
the world, China is the hardest and least promising field 
for such labor. The whole character of the people, both 
in its positive and its negative traits, and, not less, their 
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absorption in the struggle for existence forced upon them 
by the immense over-populousness of the empire, tell 
powerfully against the reception of the new docti-ines; 
and no one should be so thoughtless as to expect that, 
where Nestorian and Roman missionaries have toiled for 
centuries without any aluding harvest, there is now to be 
a speedy and notable change for the better. We should 
ourselvtls rejoice to spe reason to believe that the Chinese 
are more likely to be penetrated with a new spirit, and to 
rise in the scale of nations, from free intercourse with 
Europeans, than to lose what they already have, and to 
suffer national degradation and extinction. 



IV. 


MULLER’S CHIPS FROM A GERMAN W»^RK- 
SHOP.i 

—«— 

Otte notice of this important work, which was pub¬ 
lished in England not less than two years ago, comes a 
little late (1869). But we were willing to await the 
time when the appearance of the American (authorized) 
reprint should have put it in the hands or within the reach 
of more of our readers. Everybody now knows it, at least 
by repute, as one of the striking books of the decade ; as 
excelled in interest by none of Professor Muller’s former 
publications, great as has bee.n the acceptance which these 
have won. Their author has so gained the ear of the 
reading public, that anything which he may send out is 
sure of a wide circulation and the most favorable consid¬ 
eration. We rejoice that the present volumes come forth 
with this prestige, for they are worthy to be extensively 
studied, and cannot fail to exert a valuable influence in 
moulding the views of thoughtful men. They are in ad¬ 
vance of the general opinion, but in the direction in which 
that opinion seems to be moving. The mode of their 
usefulness is twofold : as they furnish authentic informa¬ 
tion respecting the religious ideas and mythical fancies of 
periods and races lying outside our European Christian 
civilization; and as they instigate us to view these in 

1 Chips from a German Workshop, By Max Muller, M. A., etc, Vol. I. 
Essays on the Science of Religion. Vol. II. Essays on Mythology, TraditionSt 
and Custonu, New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 18G9. 12mo. Pp. xxxv.» 
374, and 402. 
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their right relation to one another and to Christianity. 
No one living, probably, is better qualified than Professor 
Muller for the task wbicli he has here undertaken. His 
specialty, the study of the Veda, sets him in the very 
heart of the myths and creeds and rites of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean peojdes ; and hardly any one has studied them more 
deeply, or in a more original spirit, than he. The circle 
of Vedic divinities and their Greek correspondents are 
his most engrossing tlierac; but he is hardly less full 
upon the subject of the Zend-Avesta; while the mono¬ 
theism of the Semites, the dry utilitarian precepts of 
Confucius, the dizzying doctrines of Bnddhism, and the 
simple belicbfs of half-civilized American aborigines, re¬ 
ceive also not a little of bis attention. Such trustworthy 
and comprehensive information, so attractively presented 
within so brief compass, is not elsewhere to bo found by 
the student of the general religious history of mankind. 
Made up, as it is, of independent essays, collected and re¬ 
printed with little change, the woi‘k has not the order 
and completeness of a systematic tr<}atise ; but it is more 
easily read than such a treatise would be ; each essay is a 
whole in itself, and not long enough to fatigue the atten¬ 
tion of any ont; who is capable of deriving profit from the 
instruction it offers. There is also, it must be confessed, 
some repetition, which we might wish that the author had 
been willing, by" a little additional labor in rewriting, to 
avoid; yet the fault is one of trivial consequence in com¬ 
parison with the solid merits of the work. 

So large, and so much the most important, part of the 
two volumes deals with religions, that tlie work as a 
whole is fairly to be reckoned as religious, although only 
the first volume purports by its title to be such. That 
title, by the way, is not quite happily chosen : the preface 
alone is of the nature of an “ essay on the science of relig¬ 
ion ; ” the rest are rather essays on specific religions, as 
contributions to a science of religion. This science the 
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author would fain see constructed after the model of the 
science of language, and founded upon a comparative 
study of all the religions which prevail or have prevailed 
upon the earth, and upon an understanding of them as 
the diverse products and expressions of one universal re¬ 
ligious faculty or instinct. He pleads with much fervor 
and elo(pience for the free and impartial submission of all 
religions, Christianity included, to this scientific investi¬ 
gation, this historical and compax'ative examination; urg¬ 
ing in its favor the authority of the old Christian Fathers, 
and the advantage certain to accrue to us in the better 
comprehension and estimation of our own religion, not 
less tlian of those with which it is compared. He earn- 
estly protests, at the same time, against the prevailing 
judgment of heathen religions as products of human 
depravity, sacrilegious devil-worships, worthy of unmixed 
condemnation; and insists upon their claim to be regarded 
as earnest, tliougli erring, attempts on the part of short¬ 
sighted humanity to solve the same great problems to 
which our own faith is an answer. 

Professor M filler fully recognizes the difficulty of per¬ 
suading the great body of those who hold the Christian 
religion to let it become the object of a scientific scrutiny, 
along with the rest, as if it were of like substance with 
these. Their feelings are almost invincibly opposed to 
such treatment. Plieir religion, to them, is no product of 
a human instinct, but a body of absolute truth, supernat- 
urally revealed, and obtainable in no other way. Nor are 
Christians alone likely to be found impracticable. The 
sincere advocates of every creed under heaven will insist 
on making a similar reservation. You may analyze and 
compare other men’s religions as you will, tracing their 
various features to certain traits of 'human nature, or in¬ 
fluences of human history and institutions ; but each one’s 
own faith is something of a different class. The Moslem 
has authority for all that ho believes, in the infallible in- 
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spiration of his prophet; the Brahman claims that his 
Veda has existed from all eternity, and is itself a found'a- 
tion of truth, undemonstrable and unassailable; the 
Buddhist vaunts the superhuman wisdom and power of 
the dreamy ascetic who taught him to aspire to extinc¬ 
tion — and so with the rest. Only the Chinese, who 
have never arrogated to their great teacher anything but 
superior insight and purity of heart, will be liberal enough 
to join heartily witli the votaries of the new science, 
along with those wlio elsewhere may have risen, or fallen, 
into a ('.'liiiuiso indiHerontism. It is in vain to tell each 
one that, if his crtssl really contains the essence of divine 
wisdom, the most searcliing and impartial study and com¬ 
parison will only bi'ing its su])criority more clearly to 
light: h(! will see an indignity in the very quest. 

But oven those who allow the impartial comparison of 
all religions have room to doubt the feasibility of a sci¬ 
ence of religion. Beligion is so intricately intertwined 
with the wliole of huinaii tliought and action that it 
hardly admits of being separatcsl and considered apart, 
completely and distinctly. Its substance — human opin¬ 
ions and convictions — is of too 3ubj<'ctivo a character to be 
easily and safely handled ; and the creeds which strive to 
xpress it, the rites and observances which it prompts, are 
wont to be, as our author well shows, untrustworthy wit¬ 
nesses to its true character. Chey are very unlike the 
words and forms and phrases of which human speech con¬ 
sists : these have enough of the concrete and objective 
about them to bear scientific treatment. A science of re¬ 
ligion seems almost as little to be looked for as a science 
of human opinion, or of manners and customs. 

These, it may be alleged, are merely ditliculties in the 
way, and the jirogress <jf study and of the enlightenment 
of general opinion will .show them not to be insuperable. 
But we do not see even the possibility of a science of re¬ 
ligion upon just the basis which Miillor would establiah 
9 
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for it. If the bulk of human religions have their origin 
in the universal facts of human nature and the variety 
of human character and circumstances, then something 
like a scientific exposition of their rise and development 
may be possible ; not otherwise. According to what may 
be called the naturalistic view, now accepted by many of 
the students of human history, the religious feeling is 
called forth in the first instance, and guided in its growth, 
by men’s recognition of a power without them and infi¬ 
nitely superior to them, manifested in the phenomena of 
the world whicli surrounds them ; by their irresistible dis¬ 
position to attribute to this power an anthropomorphous 
form or forms, paralleling its action with that which they 
best understand and see to be most efficient within the 
sphere of their own consciousness and observation ; and 
by the attempt to settle their own relation to it, and put 
themselves in communication with it, in order to the ob¬ 
taining of good and the averting of evil. Man is the only 
creature capable of forming the fundamental conception 
of something in nature higher and greater than himself, 
and of feeling the desire to penetrate its secrets ; but he 
acquires this capacity along with his rise above his primi¬ 
tive and natural condition, his utterly savage state. 
There are races, even now, so sunken and absorbed in the 
lowest Avants of their animal nature, that no religious idea 
has ever dawned upon their minds, any more than the 
idea of beauty, or the love of virtue. In different races 
such ideas make their appearance at different epochs of 
mental progress, and assume a very diverse form, with 
corresponding influence upon life and character. With 
some, religion is from the outset an ennobling element; 
it elevates and makes them happy ; with others, it begins 
and rcunains abject and cringing; it is full of dread, like 
the fear of children in the dark; it expresses itself in 
deprecatory rites, and is fertile of superstitions of every 
kind. On the whole, it follows a certain direction of ad- 
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vanco; it makes its way from blinder and mon* cliildisb 
views to such as are, clearer and stronj^er; it begins with 
finding gods and demons everywiiere, in its naive ascrip¬ 
tion of i.‘aeh class of ])honoincna to a separate agency ; it 
tends, wliere character and circumslances favor, toward 
the apprcliension of a unity in all the varying phenomena 
of till! universe, and a ontuicss of their creator and man¬ 
ager— that is to say, it tends from polytheism toward 
moiKitheisin. 

Now it appears to us that no one who do(;s not take 
something like tlie view thus set forth of the rise and 
growth of the heathen religions has any right to talk of a 
science of religion at all ; ami it is at this fundamental 
point that wo deinn Professor Miiller's science wanting 
in soundness and I’onsistciicy. Ilis religions philosophy 
presi\nts a curious analogy with his linguistic jiliilosophy. 
In language, he adopts and teaches the. current methods 
of historical research, treating human speech tis tlie jtrod- 
iict of a continuous process of ih velopment from ele¬ 
ments the most siiniile and formless, carried on along 
with its use, by men who have spoken it, until he gets 
back to tlm very beginning : there he assumes a miracle — 
not jireeisidy a scriptural, but a kind of natur.al or mate¬ 
rialistic miracle ; namely, an original instinct, different 
from anything wbicli men have nowadays, voiiehsafed for 
tlie express jnirpose of setting in motion the process of 
linguistic development, and withdrawm when it had an¬ 
swered tliat purpose. So also, at the very fountain-head 
of all religion he finds — we must not say an instinct, 
sinc’c lie criticises ;ind rejects that word as used hy Henan, 

hut wliat is erpiivalcnt-an intuition and a fooling, “an 

intuition of (tckI and the iniinciliatc feeling of dependenco 
on (jod,” which “ could only have, heen the result of a 
primitive revelation.” 'riiis intuition he regards as 
neither monotheistic nor jjolytheistic; and its natural ex¬ 
pression is simply the dogma, “ God is God.” Else- 
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where he calls it a “ feeling sonship,” and qualifies it 
as henotheistid — that is to f’ "as not ajjprehending or 
believing in more gods thati 5, although at tlie same 
time not consdonsly holding the unity of God, 

So far as this is inbdligible to us, it is altogether un¬ 
satisfactory. If Muller nu'ans simply to maintain that, 
before the distinct and conscious recognition of a plu¬ 
rality of gods, theia; must have existed in the minds of 
untutored men a dim and undefined apprehension of an 
extra-human force or forces at worlc in the world about 
them, he is only presenting in a some .hat peculiar form 
the jirevailing view stated above. But his phraseology 
does not fairly imply thi.s ; it seems hardly accordant 
with any other tlu.'ory than tliat of an original paradisiac 
condition of man, a.s a Ireing with powers miraculously 
developed and knowledg'<i stored up by superhuman 
means, instead of such a onc! as any of us might have 
been if flung at birth into a desert land ana nurtured by 
wild beasts. We do not suppose, that our author holds 
such a theo]'y, altlmugh ho nowhere, that wo have noticed, 
expresses liimself distinctly either for or against it. 
Doubtless be believes in a general upward progress rf. 
mankind si7ice the earliest ages, in the gradual develop¬ 
ment of powers at first poss(?ssed unconscion.sly, in the 
accnnmlation of knowledge and tlie acquisition of the 
power to use it and reason upon it. That the untaught 
and undeveloped generations of men were capable of an 
intuition of God, .and a feeling of sonship, seems to u 
quite inconceivable : we fail to see upon what good 
ground the assumption can lie maintained as plausible. 
So far as Muller himself attempts to support it by argu¬ 
ment and illustration, he is not very succossful. Thus, 
to prove the pi iority of monotheism, he alleges the fact 
that “ in no language does the plural exist before the 
singular.” But the same fact, it is evident, would equally 
prove that the existence of one sole tree or bird was be- 
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lieved in before tliat of iiia trees or birds; that men were 
inoiiodriiists and inonorn' sts before they became poly- 
druists and polyoinithia If wo do not misunderstand 
him, he would account for the separation of one God into 
nianr gods in such ways as this: Men first said tonat, 
/3/KiiTo, meaning ‘■he tlinnders ’ — that is to say, he, the 
one God. I'lu'ii, since the tliuiuler came from the sky, 
thi^y oeeasionally said also “ the sky thunders ; ” and this 
modti of speech grew iiito a habit, so that finally “he” 
and “thes!:y” beeanie irr(■tri(^vably niiKod together in 
their minds, “ by tlie almost irresistible foi’ce of language,” 
and they confusedly loukeil ii))on the hitter as one of the 
names of the fiiriuer. Ami, huNung committed similar 
confusions iu speaking of other manifestations of the one 
supreme, deity, they found themsidves all at once in pos¬ 
session of a set of names for him, as sky (^Jupiter^ Keiis) 
and so on, which they imagined to be names of so 
many distio , beings. And so they fell into polytheism. 

■\Ve sliould lie very ghul to make tut exposition of this 
peculiar theory whii;h sluadd be, less implausible and even 
self-refuting, but we, know not howto do so. Itattrib- 
,utes to words a kind of power over the mind which we 
can only eoinpare to jugglery, and which we cannot but 
regard as iiieoiisisteiit with any soiiml view of human 
speech. It is not, however, altogether at variance with 
opinions respecting langnago which our author has else- 
w'here expressed. Ife iiielines geuoi-ally to regard words 
as the masters rathei- than the servants of ideas, holding 
that the former condition the latter, lustcad of being pro¬ 
duced for their service, and that, no abstract conception is 
for a moment possible witliout a vocable expressing it. 
Thus, also, iu tlie essav ou “ Semitic Monotheism,’ from 
which we h.rve taken a part of the expressions quoted or 
referred to above, he combats with much vigor Renan’s 
theory of an original inonothei.stie tendency in the char¬ 
acter of the Semitic races (Hebrews, Arabs, etc.), and 
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ascribes whatever may be pecii rr to them in tills regard 
to the peculiarity of their laii;, xge, the radical meaning 
in their words being much mo persistent tlian in those 
of other tongues — a Semitic epithet remaining an epithet 
merely, while in Indo-European languages, for example, 
its origin is readily forgotten, and it assumes the value 
of a specific designation. The Semite could never be 
cheated into imagining that, in the phrase Zet? pixivra, Zeus 
signified a being insteatl of a part of the. material cre¬ 
ation, because its appellative meaning, ‘the bright,’ or 
‘shining,’ would not be wholly lost from memory. This 
characteristic feature of Semitic speech is very suitably 
brought in as an clement in the discussion : but most 
scholars, wo are persuaded, will think that Muller over¬ 
estimates its importance, and that his solution of the 
problem is, to say the least, not more satisfactory than 
that of the author he opposes. I'he Somites have man¬ 
aged to find real names for all the objects they have wished 
to designate; and if their mythopreic or theopmio tendency 
had been as pronounced as that of the leading Indo-Euro¬ 
pean races, we see no reason to believe that they would not 
have fabricated as many myths, and believed in as many 
gods. In fact, as our author points out, if all the Semitic 
races are taken into view, it is found that they have been 
polytheistic enough ; and he ascribes their exalted doc¬ 
trine of one God directly to the one man Abraham, whom 
he believes to have received it by divine revelation. So 
that, after all, it appears that tlie original intuition of one 
God, even wlien aided by the unyiedding processes of 
Semitic word-formation, has not been able to furnish the 
later world with a single mo,notheistio religion. It is not 
without show of reason that Muller rejects Renan’s theory 
of a Semitic “instinct” for monotheism, as refuted by 
the general Semitic worship of Baal, Moloch, Ashtaroth, 
and the rest; but what shall we think of his own univer¬ 
sal “ intuition ” of humanity, which in every race under 
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heaven has been blinded and baffled by its own blunder¬ 
ing attempt at expression, and of which the aj)pointod 
office has had to be filhai by a later saperhnman agency ? 

The vexed question of Semitic monotheism is much too 
reconiHte to be followed out hero; we can only touch 
iqion it in passing ; and would say to our readers tiiat 
two more eloquent ami interesting articles thsin those of 
Renan and Muller uj)on it are not easily to bo found in 
the wliole rangti of dis(;nssion upon this class of subjects. 

There is yet another point, closely connected with 
those already treated, in regard to which our author ap¬ 
pears to us not less gnilty of exaggerating the influence 
of expression ; and it is a point of prime consequence. 
Mythology, not less than polytheism, is laid by him at 
the door of language. His views as to the relation of 
myths and words are drawn ont more fully in the second 
sorica of Ids Lccfarcs on l.angnagc th.'in in the present 
work; yet the. second volume of (.'!hii>s contains his cel¬ 
ebrated Oxford Es.say on Com[)arativo Mythology, ^vhiGh 
sketched the outliiui of his whole system, and even brought 
forward many of the details which have attracted the at¬ 
tention of scholars, and led to no small comment and con- 
troveu'sy. He goes so far as to declare mythology a kind 
of “<lisea8e of language,” and to maintain that men were 
led along info mythic fancies, as into a belief in many 
gods, without their own knowledge and almost against 
their own Avill, by the overpowering influence of the 
phrases they used. It may I>e that his expressions do 
him partial injustice, and (hat his views are not so differ¬ 
ent from those of olher scholars us they appear to be; 
but we are persuaded that he at any rate presents the 
subject in a false light, and lays an unsound and unten¬ 
able foundation for the wliole study of myths. We at 
the present day say, ‘‘ The wind dashes the rain against 
the house,” “ The cloud darts lightnings at the earth,” 
and so on, in what we call figurative or poetic phrase, 
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without running the least risk of sliding away into a be¬ 
lief that the wind and cloud are superhuman beings, act¬ 
ing after the manner of men. Why is this ? Because, 
says Professor Miiller, words liave less power over us 
than over the ancient generations ; because our thought 
is withered ; be.causo our language is not suffering under 
that specific disease : and more of the same sort. But 
in this he is himself a mythopaast. One of the essential 
parts of myth-making is the substitution of an .vnalogy 
for an explanation. To express by a figure something 
which is only half-understood or wholly obscure, then to 
' dwell upon the figurative expression as if it were, a true 
definition, and let it liido from sight tin* thing meant to 
be expressed, is a good process in mythology, though not 
in science. What is tiu! ])owev of a word V A word is 
nothing but the sign of a conc('ption; (he only force in 
action is the mind which forms the conception, and uses 
the word as its sign. Wo ai e sa ved from making gods of 
the wind and cloud by the fact that we have long since 
left behind us that stage of development in whieli we in¬ 
clined to see in the works of nature the acts, and effects 
of acts, of beings similar to men. This inclination, now, 
seems to us to bo incontostahly the true mythopanc force, 
and it slioidd receive tlu; first place and consideration in 
all theoretic discussion of mythoiogic fancies. The lin¬ 
guist may then go on to show liow designation by a word 
is an important step in the process of personification, how 
it con.stltutes an external support for the conceptions to 
cling to, and furnishes the means whereby the. figurative 
statement is handed down more faithfully than its e.x- 
■planation ; so that tlie two arc finally divorced from one 
another, and there rem.ains a myth, with its pro{)er mean¬ 
ing unintelllgil)le to those who report and credit it. Tims 
the study of language is proved to have a most important 
bearing upon that of mythology, although not, as our au¬ 
thor is inclined to claim, its actual foundation. 
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As regards the details of his mythological investiga¬ 
tions, it is well known that Miiller is at variance with 
many of the best specialists in tliis department on the 
continent, who I'Cgiird a part of his comparisons and ex¬ 
planations as fanciful and erroneous, and his etymologies 
as forced. Especially, they refuse to follow him in his 
identific.ation of almost all mythic figures with the sun or 
the dawn, and his explanation of numberless myths as 
growing ont of tlie relation of those two manifestations. 
Whether, however’, he bo finally proved wrong or right, 
it is certain that he has struck a very productive vein 
and worked it in a most ingenious manner, and that the 
views he has suggesbid and the discussions he has stirred 
up cannot fail to promote the rapid advancement of the 
study of primitive religions. 

d'he manner and style of these essays of Miillor, as of 
his larger and more serious works heretofore published, 
arc worthy of high praise. No English author in this 
department has a greater power as a winter of English 
than h(!; none writes with more fervid thought or more 
genuinely eloquent expression. t)f course, the essays are 
not of entirely equal merit in thesi! respects; and it 
should be especially noted that one who commences his 
perusal of the work with the- first essay in the first vol¬ 
ume, tlie author’s lecture at Eeeils on the Veda, will gain 
a too unfavorable idea of the wiiole, of which it is the 
heaviest and least attractive portion, tliough replete with 
valuable information, 'i'he stime paper exhibits, to our 
apjH’ehension, a ratlu'-r marked tendency to put its author 
forwaril as the editor of the Veda, instead of an editor of 
a Veda, ’bhe same tendency apjiears hero and there in 
other es.says. Tliat the Rig-Veda is by far the most im¬ 
portant work of its class, no one will deny ; but tliis doe.s 
not justify the assertion that the rest are all of a merely 
liturgical character, and have no value independent of 
this one. And if he had made the good people of Leeds 
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fully understand that the bulky quarto which he was at 
the pains to carry aloiig and exhibit to them contained 
only about one part Veda and four parts modern Hindu 
commentary, of disputed worth, they might not have 
opened their eyes quite so widely with admiration. 

Professor Muller informs us that the present volumes 
contain only a selection from his fugitive writings on the 
two classes of subje.cts indicated. The first includes at 
least one essay which we greatly regret that he did not 
class with those destined to oblivion. We mean that 
upon the Aitareya Bralnnana of Professor Hang. It is 
in all respects unworthy of him, being an unreserved and 
uncritical encomium of a work which, along with very 
great merits, has some striking defects, shows signs of 
hasty preparation, and unduly depreciates the labors of 
others in the same field. Nor is the inclusion of the essay 
recommended by any interesting discussion of points of 
general importance contained in it, or by sound and in¬ 
structive views upon the period of Hindu antitjuity to 
which it relates ; while it is especially objectionable on 
account of tiie note which its author has added at the 
end. 

In the article as originally publislied (“ Saturday Re¬ 
view” for Marcli 19,Professor Muller had been ill- 
advised enough to insert an attack upon his fellow San- 
skritists, the collaborators in the great Sanskrit lexicon 
published at St, Petersburg, charging them with having 
formed a mutual-admiration society, with the intent to 
“ sing each other’s praises in the literary journals of Rus¬ 
sia, Germany, and Ameiica,” and to “ speak slightingly ” 
of all outside of that circle. What had happened to call 
forth this accusation is hard to discover; unless perhaps 
that more than one of the scholars referred to had re¬ 
cently (without any apparent or known concert) joined 
in defending the lexicon and its authors from a very vio¬ 
lent and unjust attack made upon them. At any rate, 
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Dr. Hang (who has quite enough merit to stand alone, 
and <'an afford to invite searching criticism instead of in¬ 
discriminate coinmendatioii) was patted on the back, and 
assured that, if his book shovdd be s]>oken of unkindly “ in 
the journals of the Mntnal-Fraise Society,” this should 
have no effect upon the opinion of anybody whose opinion 
was worth having. In the “ Chips,” now, Muller has omit¬ 
ted the offensive paragraph ; but he has appended to the 
essay a note which, in.st(iad of mitigating, has trebled the 
original olfense. He first explains the omission, intimat¬ 
ing the nature of the accusation made, and averring that 
he did not originate it, but merely repeated it from others, 
being convinced that there was foundation for it. He 
represents it as having been mot “by a very loud and 
boisterous denial.” He is sorry if bo has given unnec¬ 
essary pain by what he has doms ami hopes that in future 
no r(^ason for similar conqilaint will be given; if that re¬ 
sult be ]iroduced, he will try to V)eur like a martyr the 
wrath and resentnioiit which he Inns provoked. We are 
at a loss for words to characteriz*; the cool effrontery of 
this paragraph. Its tone of magisbirial assumption is not 
easil'y to lie paralleled. Midler says, in effect, that a parcel 
of na ighly persons have been canglit in their naughtiness; 
that he has administered to them d<\served correction, un¬ 
der which they have cried out lustily ; that he is grieved 
at having had to hurt them so much, and make them so 
angry ; but comforts himself with the belief that it is for 
their good. And this to men some of whom can show 
services to Sanski-it hteratiirc, far svqierior to his own, and 
who.se- rejiutation for single-mindedness and candor is, to 
say tlie least, not less tlian Ids! 

As regards, indeed, fairne.ss and candor, there are im¬ 
plications and iusinnations in this note which arc not cal¬ 
culated to increase its author’s reputation. There is, in 
the first place, the “ very loud and boisterous denial.” 
It is a. pity that we are not informed where such a denial 
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i» to be met with ; we suspect it to be a figment of Pro¬ 
fessor Muller’s lively imagination. An anonymous criti¬ 
cism, in a periodical so little famed for impartiality and 
leniency of judgment as the “ Saturday Review,” was not 
likely greatly to disturb the peace of whomsoever it might 
be aimed at; and to tliose vvlio recognized in it the hand 
of the Oxford Professor it w.as doubtless more worthy of 
attention as an illustration of personal character than in 
any other way. We are not aware that any one ever 
took public notice of it, excepting Professor Weber of 
Berlin. Tliis eminent scholar, being himself the butt at 
which both Ilaug and Muller had chiefly aimed their ar¬ 
rows, could hardly remain silent without seeming to con¬ 
fess inability to repel the accusations laid against him; 
accordingly, in Ids huUschc, Studicn (ix. 2, 1805), he re¬ 
printed the article, side by .side with another very able 
and trenchant critici.sm of Dr. Hang’s book, written by a 
Hindu and first printed in India, for the purpose of con¬ 
trasting the learning and spirit of the two critics — much 
to the disadvantage of the Anglo-German ; and then, af¬ 
ter a few strong but dignified words in answcu’ to the lat¬ 
ter’s insinuations, he proceeded to a very detailed and 
careful examination of the work whicli Miillcr Iiad volun¬ 
teered to guaranty cspooially against anj" attack ho might 
make upon it — discus.siug it with a fullness of erudition 
certainly not at the command of any other European 
scholar, doing justice to its solid merits, but also pointing 
out, without passion and without carping, its errors and 
defects; thus furnishing a running commentary upon it 
of the highest value, and without the assistance of which 
no unpracticed student should venture to use the work at 
all. This was Weber’s “denial: ” if Mfiller describes it 
as “ loud and boisterous,” we can only infer that it must 
have rung bodefully in his ears. 

Again, the, charges of “ literary rattening ” which our 
author says that he merely alludes to, and of which he 
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shifts the burden to Dr. Hang’s shoulders, arc not to be 
found in the latter’s pages at all; they appear rather to 
emanate from no other person tlian the scholar whose at- 
ta(;k upon the St. Petei-sburg lexicon was the occasion of 
all th(^ aff;er-trouble. So that tlie plain history of the 
affair seems to be this: some one falls fiercely upon the 
work <jf a company of collaborators ; they unite in its 
defense; thereupon the aggressor reviles them as a mu¬ 
tual-admiration society ; and Muller repeats the accusa¬ 
tion, giving it his own indorsement, and volunteering in 
addition tliat of another scholar. 

Once more, Muller refers his readers, if they are curi¬ 
ous to see the expunged pariigraphs, to the Jndische Stu- 
dien, where, he says, the review may be seen “ reprinted, 
though, as usual, very incorrectly.” It is strange that, 
writing especially for Englishmen, he does not send them 
rather to the place of oi'iginal publication; apparently, 
he co\dd not resist the temptation to cast in passing an 
additional slur upon the man whose denial had seemed to 
him so boisterous. In this, however, he was too little 
mindful of the recpiirements of fair dealing ; for he leaves 
any one who may take tin; trouble to turn to the Jndische 
Studien, and compare the version there given with that 
found among the “ Chips,” to infer that all the discordances 
he shall discover are attributable to Weber’s “ incorrect¬ 
ness ; ” whereas they ar(! in fact mainly alterations which 
Muller has made in his own reprint; and the real inac¬ 
curacies are perfectly trivial in clmracter and few in 
number—such printer’s bhiuders as are rarely avoided 
by Germans who print English, or by English who print 
German. We should doubtless be doing Muller injustice 
if we maintained that he deliberately meant Weber to 
bear the odium of all tlu) discrepancies which a comparer 
might find ; but he is equally responsible for the result, 
if it is owing only to carelessness on his part. 

We regard this note as by far the most discreditable 
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production of Professor Muller that has ever come under 
our notice ; the epithet “ outrageous ” is hardly too strong • 
to apply to it. If tliis is to bo his style of carrying on 
a literary controversy, ho cannot much longer claim to be 
treated with the ordinary courtesies of literary warfare. 

It is also not quite fair and above-board that in the 
body of his article he notes with complacency, as sup¬ 
porting his own view of the matter, that Dr. Haug “ calls 
absurd ” the theories of those who hold that the lunar as- 
terisms constituting the old Hindu zodiac were probably 
devised in some other country than India. For if he had 
dared to quote Hang’s own dictum, his readers would 
have seen how weak a staff it was to lean upon. Hang is 
speaking of the observation of the solstices recorded in 
the Jyotisha, and ho remarks: “ To believe that such an 
observation was imported from some foreign country, 
Babylon or China, would be absurd ; for there is nothing 
in it to show that it cannot liave been made in the north¬ 
western part of India, or a closely adjacent country.” 
That is to say, it is absurd to believe anytlring the con¬ 
trary of which does not admit of being proved impossible I 
Moreover, it will be noticed how far Miiller has stretched 
the bearing of the alhigation of absurdity brought by his 
authority. After those two examples of liis ill success in 
reporting the latter’s opinions, we should almost be justi¬ 
fied in adding to any further statement of his, “ made, as 
usual, very incorrectly.” 

In fact, we would call attention to one more very in¬ 
correct statement made in the course of the same review. 
He says, respecting the date of the observation above 
referred to, that it “ has been fixed by the Rev. R. Main 
at 1186 B. c.” (altei'ed in the reprint to “ has been accu¬ 
rately fixed,” etc.). But this gentleman did nothing 
whatever toward fixing the date in question except to 
take a calculation made by Archdeacon Pratt, of Calcutta, 
and very slightly change the value of one of the factors 
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in it — namely, the procession of the equinoxes. Mr. 
Pratt had (istiniiited the precession approximately, as is 
usual in calculations of this character, at one degree in 
seventy-two years; greater precision than this does not 
compori; with the general conditions of the problem ; and 
the otlior, by insisting upon its absolute mathematical 
value, committed a piece of mathematical pedantry, very 
much as one wlio should insist on a fraction of a mile in 
estimating the distance of the sun from us. The whole 
calculation, to be sure, is little better than worthless, and 
has been so proved ; ^ luit if any one is to have credit for 
it, it is Archdeacon Pratt, and he alone. 

Astronomy is not one of Professor Muller’s strong 
points, and it would be easy to show that others of his 
reasonings in this essay bearing upon astronomical sub¬ 
jects are unsound and witliout value ; l)ut we have surely 
already said enough to prove our thesis — that the omission 
of the essay and its appended note from his next edition 
would be a notable increase of the value of the work. 
We hope tliat in the other pair of voliiines, promised as 
the, completion of the seri(>,s, he will be somewhat more 
tender of his fellows’ reputation and of his own. 

The third volume of “ Chips ” was issued by the au¬ 
thor in 1870; and neither the fourth, nor any announce- 
lufuit of it, has yet appeared, so that the series appears to 
be for the present brought to an end. The concluding 
volume coidd not expect sneh a career as its predecessors 
liad, since it deals with subjects comparatively accessible 
and often treated, and on which the distinguished author 
has no higher authority to spiiak to ns than a great many 
of his contemporaries. Its first paper is a really valuable 
sketch of German literature from the earliest times; it 
was originally published as introduction to a volume of 

1 Sof! below, p. 381. 
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selections from German authors. Among the slighter 
articles that follow is an account of the aiitlior’s father, 
Wilhelm Miillcr, a poet of real merit, thougli not of wide 
repute, who died while his more celebrated son was a 
very young child. The collection is brought to a close 
by a lively and appreciative sketch of the life, genius, and 
labors of the author’s patron and lifo-loiig friend, the 
Chevalier Bunsen, from which many will bo glad to learn 
something of the many-.sided activity and noble spirit of 
that truly great man. To this biographical notice arc 
added as appendix an extended scries of letters from 
Bunsen to JMiiller, making up between a cpiarter and a 
third of the readable contents of the entire volume. 
Their interest as materials in the hands of a biograi^her of 
Bunsen, or as parts of a special and independent tribute 
to him, is undeniable ; whether it was well judged to put 
them before the world as so substantial a part of Muller's 
collected essays, admits of more cju(!.stion. 

A more proper continuation of the first two volumes of 
“ Chips ” was given by their author early in 1870, in the 
form of four lectures “ On the Science of Religion,” pro¬ 
duced at the Royal Institution in London, and variously 
printed and ro]irInted sinci!.^ 'I'hose, however, are chiclly 
an expansion of the, preface to the first volume of “ Chips,” 
together with an epitome of part of the information as to 
particular religions contained in both volumes. They do 
not show any noteworthy progress in the author’s mind 
toward clear and definite views; they do not advance 
the plan and ground-work of the new science ; and in 
point of style and interest of presentation they fall short 
of his usual standard. We venture hero a further criti¬ 
cal remark or two, on subjects related with those which 
have been discussed in the preceding pages. 

^ Collected in a voluinu nt New York (Scribner Sc Co.) in 1872 ; more recently 
(1873) by the author liimself, at I^indon, with the addition of two later lectures, 
one on the Philosophy of Mythology, and one on Mi^taken Analogies in Com- 
parativo Theology. 
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The one all-important truth, without a recognition of 
which there can bo no foundation for a scientllic or fruit¬ 
ful study of religions, is, in our view, clearly this : that 
tile early religious beliefs of every race aviso ont of the un¬ 
aided attempts of that race, to explain to itself the prob¬ 
lem t)f the universe, as we may call it — the mystery 
of man’s existence, surroundings, and destiny. Every hu¬ 
man being finds himself placed in the midst of forces 
which are vastly moro powerfid than he, and indefinitely 
varied in their manifestation,s, ami of which the action, 
while he can neither muh'rsland nor control it, is now 
helpful and now Imrtful to liim ; his own birth and death 
are. inexplicable i)henomena; the influences, in himself 
and others, which make for his liajtpiness or unhappiness, 
he does not half comprehend ; his longings and his fears 
seek a support outside of himself; his consciousness of 
good or evil desert pubs its(‘lf in relation with those 
awfid powers wliich seem to govern the whole of nature. 
No race of men — if sufficiently gifted and sufficiently 
devedoped to have a sens*' for all this, or to bo otherwise 
affected than struck dumb with ,stu])id wonder at it — 
could po.ssibly liclp reasoning upon it, and dei’iving views 
and theories and beliefs, and framing acts and ceremo¬ 
nies expressing them : and th('.s(g in all their variety, de¬ 
pending upon the various endowniont.s and circumstances 
of the dilTeront peoples, arc their religions. The religion 
of a peo]>l 0 is even more inso])avahle at the outset than 
later from the general mass of its thouglit and opinion. 

If this fundamental truth be accagitiMl, thou the true 
method of investigation is an obvious (iorollary to it: the 
religion of each race must be studied as a wliole, and in 
its historical connection and development. It is a his¬ 
torical product, the resvdt of long growth, a structure 
built upon by generation after generation, one working 
over, modifying, and adding to that which was be¬ 
queathed it by another. The language of every race is 
10 
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a similar product of similar forces, another accompani¬ 
ment and result of a connected historical development. 
This being so, those grand continuous communities 
(whether absolutely pure races or not) which have 
formed families of connected languages, will hav(! formed 
related religions also: religions more or less alike, be¬ 
cause proceeding from the same basis, but also more or 
less diverse, because of their discordant later growth. 
This is the simple ground of tlio parallelism between 
religion and langnag(^ — a parallelism which, in his 
third lecture, Muller misunderstauds and distorts most 
strangely. Instead of joint results of ethnic unity, twin 
institutions lianded down through the divergent lines of 
relationship of each race, lie makes them the causes of 
nationality, and dependent eaeli in turn upon the other. 
It might not be easy to find a more striking example of 
unclear perccfition and unsound retisoning in all Miiller’s 
works than he exhibits in this lecture; and the views he 
incidentally puts forth as to the nature and history of 
language — especially as to its originally wild and chaotic 
condition, and its concentration, in three special cases, 
into families of related speech, by an unnatural and ex¬ 
ceptional process, originating in the spontarieons act of 
certain remote generations — are unintelligible and inde¬ 
fensible, at variance with his own soundest teachings 
hitherto, and subversive of the science of language which 
he claims to have done so much to establish. 

In criticising and setting aside certain superficial 
classifications of religions (which were, perhaps, hardly 
worth so much attention, since they would disappear of 
themselves in presence of a right method), Miiller has 
forgotten to notice the most important distinction of all 
— that between, on the one hand, ethnic religions, 
which have grown up by the gradual accumulation of be¬ 
liefs and practices in a whole cotnmunity, innumerable 
individuals bearing a part in their formation ; and, on 
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the other liaiicl, iiifllvirlnal religimis, products each of 
the d(!eper insiglit and uncompromising independence of 
some one person, who breaks the shaclcles of traditional 
faith and practice, clears away narrow superstitions and 
effete ceremonies, and founds upon a new basis of per- 
ceived truth a new system. Religions of the latter class, 
of course, can arise only in later timi's, and can succeed 
in establishing themselves only where the forms of the 
old religion have become, hollow, and no longer faithfully 
re])resent the better in.sight of the times. They, too, are 
alone capable of extension and transfer from one race to 
another, of becoming “■ missionary religions; ” for, though 
thtiy liave their roots in the whole body of the national 
faith, and for their comprehension need the most careful 
study of the latter, they also in a degree cut loose from it, 
and plant themselves on grounds which men of other 
races can accept and occupy. 

The spirit in which the study of religions is to be pur¬ 
sued is equally evident from the view wo have taken : it 
is the spirit of llheral and tolerant inquiry, of interest, of 
consideration and respimt; often, perhaps, of pity and 
sorrow, Init without iiiti'rinixtiire of holy horror and in¬ 
dignation at the deptli of human depravity displayed. 
If human nature has proved itself, on the wliole, so weak 
and sitort-sigiited, so sellisli and impure, as to have won 
only faint glimpses of truth, and to liave clothed them in 
wild and ahhorrent forms, it is very sad ; and we ought 
to be tiio more grateful for the ligiit which we enjoy, and 
by wliicli, in tlie same weakness of Inimaii nature, we 
walk init fitfully and luifaitlifnlly. All the higlier and 
better religions of the, worhl confess tliis weaicness, for 
tliey all claim to found tliemselves on a revelation : tliat 
is to say, tliey imply tlie impotence of man, without su¬ 
pernatural aid, to understand whence be comes, how he is 
to live, and what is to be his end. And a hearty charity 
and kindly compassion should be among the most trust¬ 
worthy and valuable signs of a true illumination. 
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We may look for valuable results from Professor Miil- 
ler’s lectures in the direetiujr of more enlightened atten¬ 
tion to tlie stuily of religions, and wo may expect from 
his wide scholarship and liberality of spirit important ad¬ 
ditions to our knowledge of religions ; but we are hardly 
disposed to recognize him as the founder and promulgator 
of a new science. 



V. 


COX’S ARYAN MYTHOLOGY.^ 


In this work Mr. Cox has followed np a beginning 
■which Ik; made some y(;ars :vgo (tSiiX) with his little 
“ Manual of Mythology.” The latte.r, in its brevity and 
one-aidednesH, hardly merited so largo a name; and it 
was aomi;what overpraised bj' tlu; adlna-ents of the .special 
school to it b(;luiiged, and by those who take their 

cue from them. Tin; present is a iuncli moi'e ambitious 
and elaborab; elTort; and it widl deservi's, as it will doubt¬ 
less receive, general and (;arerul attention. It is the ex¬ 
treme working-out, in <me direction, of a tendency in 
mytliological study which has been for .some time growing 
in force, and has quite recently made itself very (’onspic- 
uous : the tendency, namely, to shift the basis of investi- 
gatii'm of any special mythology withiji the eirclo of the 
Indo-European family to the more general ground of In- 
do-Kiiropeanmythology ; to treat It as a developed bi’ancli 
of an old(;r stock, re(prmng eomparison with the other 
Vu-anehes from the same stock; at once to expand the 
field anil to change and deepen the mi'thods of mytho- 
logie research. This tendency began to .show itself with 
the first e.stablishmeut of Indo-European unity, and was 
its neotssary result. IVhen once it was impregnably 
demonslrab'd that a single eummunity had laid the foun¬ 
dation I'jf Greek, Latin, Celtic, Germanic, Slavic, Iranian, 

1 The MyOiohijy <\f the Aryan AV/if»»s. By Ocor^f* "W. Cox, M. A., latQ 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxfonl. Tn two volumus. T/imU>n, 8vo. 1870s 
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and Indian language, and had developed that language 
to a high degree of structural perfection, under traceable 
conditions of culture which were far in advance of utter 
barbarism, the inference was a natural one that the same 
community must have diweloped, also, a common relig¬ 
ion : that is to say, that it must have arrived at certain 
apprehensions of the nature of the powers existing and 
at work in the world outside of man ; of their modes of 
action and their connection with man ; of man’s relation 
to them, his origin, duties, ami destiny ; that it must 
have framed some commoti expression, by word, myth, 
and ceremony, of its religious views ; and that, accord- 
ingly, some relics of this primitive faith might be plau¬ 
sibly looked for among the early beliefs and myths of the 
Indo-European nations; pist as relies of their ancient 
tongue hud been discovered, abundant and xinjnistakable, 
in even their most modern idioms. Of course, only inves¬ 
tigation could show whether tlui presurac'd relies were 
actually to be found ; and, if found, of what extent and 
value they would prove to be ; and whether any one peo¬ 
ple would appear to have saved so much of the faith once 
shared by all that it would oiler, as it wert',, a key to the 
whole. Eut there were indications lying upon the very 
surface, which awakened hope of abundant results to re¬ 
ward the investigator. Thus, to refer to only one or two 
of the most conspicuous, quoted by way of illustration a 
hundred times—the correspondence of deus and (9eos with 
the Sanskrit davas, and of Jupiter and Zeu(7rarfp) with 
the San.skrit 1)i/uQiitar'), taken in connection with the 
fact that dyu in Sanskrit signified unequivocally the 
bright ‘sky,’ or the .sliiniiig ‘ day,’ and that deva, its reg¬ 
ular derivative, meant ‘ .shining ’ or ‘ lieavenly,’was like 
the outcrop of a rich vein, tempting the miner to explore 
its hidden depths. And those who entered upon the in¬ 
vestigation soon convinced themselves that ancient India 
had preserved the primitive conditions with a faithfulness 
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■which was in vain to be sought elsewhere. On the one 
hand, the Sanskrit language offered in general, as in the 
examples just quottal, the clearest explanation of those 
names to know which is often to know tlie tilings them¬ 
selves ; on the other hand, the very earliest recorded pe¬ 
riod of Indian antiquity, the Vedic, wore an aspect almost 
to be called Indo-European. The former was to be ex¬ 
pected, considering the recognized exceptional value of 
the Sanskrit as the means of Indo-European etymological 
research ; but the otlu'r was in no wise its necessary ac¬ 
companiment and counterpart; it was rather a special 
and exceptional piece of good fortune for the student. 
Indeed, by the time that Indian history had fairly begun, 
the state of things was entirely changed ; while the clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit retained most of its Vedic primitiveness, 
the religion whit h it expressed had gone further from the 
old Indo-European basis than the Greek, for example, 
ever went. It is because hardly even the germs of the 
distinctive institutions of India are to be found in the 
Vedas, that those are so fertile of illustration for the ante- 
historical Indo-Eurojiean period. 

Every Vedic student, then, became, almost of necessity, 
a student of primitive religious and a comparative mythol- 
ogist. He could not help .sotting side by side what he 
found in the Veda and the analogous facta from other 
quarters of the world, within or without the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean domain, and trying to make the one explain the 
othci-. The. general thctiry of the early stages of relig¬ 
ious development made, rapid a<lvance, and a host of points 
in the .special history of Indo-European religions were 
brought clearly to light. Some scholars have been more 
active in this direction than others. Burnonf, Roth, and 
Kuhn were very prominent among the early investigators, 
and of these Kuhn has worked most continuously and 
most deeply. The names of others, whoso activity ia 
more recent or less effective, we need not stay to men¬ 
tion. 
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The solidity of the basis which these men have estab¬ 
lished, and the real value of the results they have built 
upon it, are beyond all reach of denial or cavil. The 
conclusions of the comparative luythologists are, within 
their narrow limits, not less liriu than those of the com¬ 
parative philologists ; and they require to be carefully 
lieeded by all who would .study any part of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean antiquity. When such a new field of pertinent mate¬ 
rial is thrown open, he is an unfaithful worker who does 
not resort to it. It is no longer possible to undertake the 
interpretation of Greek myths, for example, from Greek 
sources alone, any more than to study Greek derivations 
without regard to the other Indo-European tongues. 
There runs a constant analogy between these two dejiart- 
menta of inquiry, and we are alt the. time tempted to draw 
upon the one for tlie illustration of the other'. The root 
of a word is like the natural phenomenon in which a myth 
or personification takes its origin. If the latter is to be 
fully understood, tlic former jnnst be traced out, or ap¬ 
proached as nearly as may be. Either word or myth 
may have become the embodiment of special national life 
and feeling, to any <h*gree: it may be, for example, in¬ 
stinct with the v<‘ry s[)irit of Greek individuality ; it may 
have so I'acy and local a flavor as to seem to have grown 
up out of the soil of Hellas : and yet it contains an inher¬ 
itance from an older time, and its present aspect is the 
final result of a history of change and adaptation, which 
has to be read or our comprehension of it is iinperfeet. 
Behind the splendid pageant of Greek mythology, as be¬ 
hind the wonderful development of Greek speech, there 
lies a past of a very different character, bare and even 
poor in its simplicity, possessing few attractions, save for 
the historical student, though for him replete with the 
highest interest. And of tliat past a more faithful picture 
is to be found in India tiian the most careful and cunning 
search can catch and set forth from the record,s of the 
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hoariest Greek aHtiquit}\ The natural conservatism of 
classical scliolars long resisted tlie intrusion of the new 
light from the East in grammar and etymology; but the 
contest is now nearly over; the comparative method, 
through tlie whole extent of Indo-European speech, is ac¬ 
knowledged as tlie only true and fertile one ; and the time 
is doubtless not far distant when the same accordance will 
be reached in the department of mythology and religion. 

lint if the main principle of the comparative method is 
thus sound, the details of its apjilication are more intri¬ 
cate and questionable. Wluai wi; come to inquire how 
much and what the Vedic liynins teach respecting the 
origin of Greek myths, there is room for all the differ¬ 
ences of individual capacity and tendency to manifest 
themselves. No such bright aiul convincing light is cast 
that he who runs majj^ read, and that error is impossible. 
The antc'-mythical period is more fully illustrated than 
formerly, and the mode in wliiih myths originate made 
more distinctly apprehensible. Some names are ex¬ 
plained, and many hints toward direct interpretation are 
given; hardly more. Nothing stands in the way of ex¬ 
aggeration and abuse; on tlie jiart of the upholders of the 
new method. Here, again, the parallelism with the study 
of language is close and instructive. When the Sanskrit 
was lirst brought in to the aid of Indo-European philol¬ 
ogy, there wire not a few who overrated its importance, 
who applied it where it was not pertinent, who set it up 
as supreme where it should have stood second, who, with¬ 
out jirofouiid knowhalge or critical method, were ready 
to solve every obscure or doulitful ipicstion by reference 
to a Sanskrit dictionary. The inlliKuice of such advo¬ 
cates was, of necessity, Imrtful to tin; cause they espoused, 
strengthening the aversion of all who were inclined to 
shut their eyes to tho new light; but for the aid and 
comfort thus given to the enemy, the contest would have 
been sooner and more absolutely settled. In a like man- 
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ner, tlie Vedas have been, and will be, handled as a kind 
of spell for clearing up the darkness of Indo-European 
antiquity ; their myths and germs of myths strained far 
beyond what they will bear as means of interpretation, or 
pressed into the service of some favorite theory ; Indian 
material of late growth and doubtful authenticity treated 
as primitive, and what is exclusively Hindu put forward 
as belonging to the whole family. Continued study, the 
consenting labor of many minds, and conscientious criti¬ 
cism, will by degrees correct these aberrations, and save 
the true method, with the grand principles it involves, 
even out of the hands of tliose whose ill-judged advocacy 
does it present harm. 

In the study of whioh we have thus concisely and im¬ 
perfectly sketcliod the basis, the labors of Professor Max 
Muller have made a new era. HLs article on Compara¬ 
tive Mythology, in the “ Oxford Essays ” for 1856 (re¬ 
produced in the second volume of his “ Chips from a Ger¬ 
man Workshop ”), made a great sensation among English 
readers on both sides of the Atlantic, being to many the 
revelation of a field of research of which the possibility 
had been before unsuspected. Some of its themes he 
elaborated more fully in the second volume of his “ Lect¬ 
ures on the Science of Language; ” and his “ Chips ” 
contain other essays of kindred character and object. The 
principal significance of his work lies in two directions. 
In the first jilace, he has set forth, in his peculiarly happy 
style, with attractive eloquence and rich and varied illus¬ 
tration, the leading principles of the study, drawing to¬ 
ward them the public attention in a manner and to a 
degree tliat was within the reach, probably, of no other 
living writer. To regard him, however, as father and 
founder of tlie science (as many, especially in England, 
seem inclined to do), is an injustice to the great scholars 
who were his predecessors. He cannot fairly be claimed 
even to have deepened and strengthened its basis. It is 
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precisely in hia fundamental views tliat ho i.s most open 
to adverse eiitieism, as being at variance with the ap¬ 
proved tendimciea of the sciceict! of the day. His as¬ 
sumption of a special roliglou.s faculty in man, a primitive 
intuition of the infinite and divine, an innate craving and 
recognition of a h(;!av(3nly Father, instead of a capacity to 
see the Creator in the works of creation, a power to feel 
and be impressed by the, 8n]>evnatural, and to rise, by con¬ 
stant ohservation, (iomparison, and inference, higher and 
higher in the apprehension of spiritual truth, is not greatly 
different from tlie old assumption of a primitive revela¬ 
tion, with the later religions as its alterations and de- 
l)asements, whiih lie himself eonlends again-st, and would 
fain refute. It inverts the. true order of dcvidopment, 
jiuttiiig that ut the starting-point whie.h ought to be the 
goal. In accordance with lliis, he looks upon monotheism 
as earliiu’ than polytheism, and even goes so far as to find 
an anteciedent and underlying recognition of one God in 
the simple naturalism of the old Vedic faith—a radical 
porve.rsii)n, in tlie opinion of most students of the Veda, 
of its r(!al ineiuiing. Milller, too, helii^ves in a corruption 
and depravation of earlic^r and jiurer doeti’ines as the or¬ 
dinary course of diwelopment in ndigion ; but he is origi¬ 
nal in making the v>onl the in.stmment of the depravation. 
Hia peculiar views of the way ii» which men have blun¬ 
dered into error on the most vital points of belief, through 
simjilo forgetfulU(\ss of the pro]ior meaning of the terms 
the}’ were using, have been alreaily noticed and com¬ 
bated,' and need jiot be dwelt upon here. They stand in 
legitimate, eomieetion with hi.s theory as to the genei’al 
relation of lauguage, to mind and thought, d'o him, the 
word is not the servant aiul in.stnimeiit of the thought, 
but the thought itself ; and .speech is rea.son; so that 
errors of speech naturally turn to unreason. No one will 
think of denying that such iTi-ors play tlieir part in tho 

1 See above, p, 133 stq. 
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grand history of the aberrations of the human mind ; but 
that part is far from being tlie leading one wliich Miiller 
claims. Coming down from religion to mythology, the 
same tendency to exaggeration of the word is seen in his 
tlioory of “ mytliical plirases,” as the gcwins of developed 
myths, in whieli wo are convinced that wliatever is new 
is ill-founded. So long as a phrase is the real expression 
of a conception of its uttcu-er, so long it has a living force 
within itself, and is capable of growing into sometlujig 
else ; but tlie moment it becomes a phrase inoroly, it is 
dead, and can only drop into oblivion. 

The other, and the more striking and original part of 
Muller’s work, lies in his actual contributions to the inter¬ 
pretation of myths; in the details of his application of 
the principles of comparative mythologic study; in the 
way in which ho has turned Vodic elements to account 
for the explanation of points, especially in Greek my¬ 
thology, hitirerto obscure or wrongly treated. Ho has 
brought forward into the first rank of importance two 
personifications, of the sun and of the dawn, of which 
comparatively little had been made before, and has fur¬ 
nished a series of certiiinly very brilliant and attractive 
interpretations. The nuiubor of mytliical figures under 
wliich he finds these two natural phenomena, and of 
mythical situations representing their various relations, 
mutual or other, is quite surprising. He is himself star¬ 
tled at it, and asks whether it can be, after all, that every¬ 
thing is the dawn or the sun. We may, indeed, question 
a part of his identifications ; we may regard some of his 
combinations as iinphinsible, and criticise hero and there 
an etymology as over-venturesome ; we may, in brief) 
think that ho lias a hobby and rides it too hard; yet we 
cannot refuse him the credit of having thrown open and 
exploited a vein of which his predecessors had failed to 
discover the wealth, and given a new and promising turn 
to the whole subject of mythical interpretation. 
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A striking feature in this part of Muller’s work is the 
extent to which he resolves the early mythical history 
and heroic tradition into purely mythical elements. Com¬ 
mon opinion has heretofore inclined to see in those grand 
figures whicli loom up on the threshold of a nation’s story 
as it lies in the nation’s mind, veritable men, only magni¬ 
fied and adorned by the admiration of posterity. Even 
the gods have been taken for deifications. Better and 
deeper knowledge, however, has long been turning the 
minds of students of antiquity in the other direction, and 
showing them tliat beings of supernatural origin are 
drawn to earth and made men of, by excess of anthropo¬ 
morphism, much more often than the contrary. Miiller 
has only <!arried this tendency farther than his predeces¬ 
sors ; sbu’tling, for example, the elassic-al scholar by main¬ 
taining that even the war of Troy is only a form of the 
contest waged in the East to recover the treasures of 
wliich the powers of darkness have robbed the day in the 
W est; that Helen is the dawn, and Achilles a solar fig- 
nnq in whose beauty and prowess, in whose wrath and 
sullen retiracy, in whose triumph aud vengeance, in whose 
brief career and early death, ai'e to be seen merely one 
set of variations of the theme which has engaged bard 
and poet since the first dawn of the poetic faculty. 

There were two ways, now, of continuing the work 
thus begun by Muller. It might be gone over again, in 
a tlioroughly independent and critical spirit, by some one 
possessed of learning and aeutrmess enough to test it in 
all its parts—examining tlie alleged basis of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean mythical fancy laid before us in the Veda ; weigh¬ 
ing anew the value of the jtromiiient elements there, and 
tracing out their developnrent by the livelier fancy of the 
Greeks ; striving after such a comprehensive view of both 
as should bring their relations into clearer light; ques¬ 
tioning identifications and correcting etymologies. Or, 
on the other hand, its leading ideas and methods might 
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be taken up and puahcd on by one whose whole soul was 
possessed by them, with the single design of seeing how 
far they could be carried, and how much could be brought 
within their reach. 

To return, tlieu, to the work which formed the start¬ 
ing-point of this exposition (and of which we are more 
solicitous to point out clearly the position and comiection.s 
than to give a detailed and exlianstive criticism) — Mr. 
Cox, it cannot be questioned, has followed the latter of 
these two ways ; or ratlier, his mind has been taken pos¬ 
session of by Muller’s researches, and he cannot help urg¬ 
ing them forward with all his powers. We do not often 
meet with so itnplieit a discijde, so enthusiastic a sectary. 
All that Muller has said upon tlio subject is to him the 
law and the gospel; each of the master’s opinions is taken 
up and dwelt upon and iilustrated and worked out by the 
pupil, with a hearty assent and admiration which are not 
a little interesting to see. Mr. Cox do(is not feel that 
there can bo any real doubt, or need be any serious dis¬ 
cussion, of the principal points involved in Muller’s theo¬ 
ries. To him, they are already supjiorted by’ an array of 
evidence “ which wilt not long hence be regarded as ex¬ 
cessive ; ” and they need only to be .stated and illustrated 
in order to be received by othei-s with the same delighted 
conviction with which his own mind has accepted them. 

Probably there are few who will go this whole length 
with Mr. Cox. Many, rather, will be in some measure 
repelled by the fervor of his advocacy, which will seem 
to them more indicative of obsequiousiie.ss of mind than 
of independent critical judgment. We must take his 
work, however, for what it i.s, and we shall not fail to find 
much to admire in it, and to gain from it valuable light. 
There is alway's somi;thing winning in the earnestness of 
full persuasion ; and the as.sent of many, and tlie interest 
of more, will be carried onward by the mere force of the 
author’s current. Iii.s volumes are doubtless more pict- 
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nresqvxe, sparkling, and readable than if his nature had 
been cooler and his stylo more scientific. Mr. Cox’s mind, 
like his master’s, hardly has the scientifie habit; it is 
genial, imaginative, eonstructive. In his early chapters, 
it is true, he commends and urges the scientific method; 
but he does not deline it, or show us its foundation ; and he 
does not exemplify it, if, besides a faithful resort to every 
aviiilable source of evidence, it demands a calm and dis¬ 
passionate judgmemt, unbiassed b^' a favorite theory, and 
a logical and oixlcrly plan, a progress from one estab- 
lisluid point to atiother. It were useless to attempt giv¬ 
ing an analysis of the coniimts of the book, which is a 
gush of exposition and illustration of one leading idea in 
various forms, and, i)i part, seems to have been divided 
into chapters by air afterthonglit. An extract of twenty 
pages almost anywhere would furnish a kind of ideal sec¬ 
tion of the whole, showing all its dilTerejit strata of 
thought and argument, and yielding specimens of its sta- 
]fie constituonts. In a work so written there cannot but 
be a great deal of repetition; and we imagine that from 
this one a full tliird might bo removed without omitting 
anything. The same myth is explained over and over 
again, with varying fullness; objections are answered 
half a dozen times ; and diificultics already laid to rest 
arise once more to vex our souls and to be exorcised anew. 
A facility of ornate and eloquent expi'ession is the au¬ 
thor’s most conspieuous quality; and it is less held in 
check and guided by logical closeness and accuracy than 
were to be de.sircd. lie lays no claim to original scholar¬ 
ship, excepting in the classical departnumt of his subject; 
and he is neither too careful in the selection of the sources 
on which he relics nor too conscientious iu using them. In 
matters of etymology he is least of all trustworthy. Take, 
for example, his statement (i. 171) that “ Argynnis and 
Phoronens, Briscis and Achilhms, Paris and Helen, names 
of persons in Hellenic legend, are in the earliest songs of 
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tlie Aryan family found still in their original application 
as names of the morning, of the sun, or of darkness.” 
Here are a number of Muller’s most venturesome conject- 
ur(!s, which he himself puts forth with diffidence, elevated 
into first-rate facts. The first tsvo of the names quoted 
are somewhat doubtfully identifiiiblo with certain com¬ 
mon adjectives in Sanslmt, which have not in the least 
the character of appellatives, though, as meaning ‘ shin¬ 
ing ’ and the like, variously applicable to the phenomena 
of light. To explain Jiriseis, we have twice in the Veda 
the word Brsai/a, as name of a (male) demon apparently. 
To Achilleus the Veda furnishes no correspondent what¬ 
ever, and it is only by setting sound etymology at defi¬ 
ance that it can be brought into even distant connection 
with anything found there. And as for Paris and Helen, 
their oneness with the jjawt’s and Saramfi (the former, in 
the Veda, the thieves of Indra’s kino, the latter his mes¬ 
senger to reclaim them), is very far from being estab¬ 
lished ; even Muller holds it but doubtfully; and it will 
take, we think, a much stronger internal probability than 
can be made out for the identification to overcome the 
external difficulties, in the forms of the woi’ds compared. 
And because ahand ocem-s once, and once only, in the 
Veda, as an epithet of the dawn — being of wholly doubt¬ 
ful meaning and derivation, although, but for its lack of 
d, it would be identifiable with dahand, which has a 
derivation, and might well enough also have been applied 
to the dawn, only it unfortunately is not — therefore to 
Mr. Cox (Preface, p. x.), “ the affinity of Athene with the 
Sanskrit Ahan4 and Dahana and the Greek Daphne ” is 
so clear that Liddell and Scott are to be seriously blamed 
for not admitting it into their Greek lexicon as a satis¬ 
factory etymology. And if he suggests a new etymology 
of his own, it is some such impossibility as the corre¬ 
spondence of the Latin Census and the Sanskrit Ganeja 
(i. 347, note). 
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Nor is Mr, Cox- always mindful of consistency in the 
interpi'etation he gives to mythic elements. The poi¬ 
soned robe of Dcjanira, in which Hercules expires, is 
sometimes (ti. g, i. 56) the mantle of cloud in which the 
sun sinks to vtist at the close of day ; at other times (c. g. 
i. 56 again!), it is the representative of “ the piercing 
i-ays which burn in the tropical noon-day ; ” and yet again 
(i. 60, note), the boar’s tusk, %vhieh cuts short the life of 
Adonis, and “ reappears in tlie myth of Odysseus, is but 
the thorn of winter and the poisoned robe of Herakles.” 
Th(! “ thorn of winter,” namely, because the death of 
summer, under the baleful influence of winter, is not only 
inseparably connected with tlie overwhelming of day by 
night, so that either can be substituted for the other to 
help out an interpretation, but — strangely enough — 
the destroying power is most fitly represented by the fatal 
weapon which wounds the hero in his one vulnerable 
spot. It- is the arrow that pierces the heel of Achilles ; 
it is the sword which is thrust into Siegfried’s back; it 
is the spindle that pricks the finger of the maiden shut 
up in the tower; it is the poisoned fragment of finger¬ 
nail that the malignant dwai’fs have loft in the crack of 
the door ; and v.arious other things. Mr. Cox’s circle of 
comparisons is a wide one, and sometimes brings to¬ 
gether strange bedfellows. Thus (i, 410, note), the gray¬ 
haired chief in Scott’s ballad of Evlinton, who alone is 
left alive to tell the tale, and the immortal sisters of the 
slain snaky-haired Medusa, and Phrixos, who lives on 
while Helle dies, and the youngest child of Kronos, who 
is not swallowed, and the youngest goat (in Grimm’s 
story of the Wolf and tlie Seven Little Goats), whom the 
wolf does n’t eat, are all the same thing, and brought in 
in connection witli the trials of Cujjid and Psycho. And 
(ii. 380, note) the burning up of Kliic-Reard in his own 
house, with all his wealth and accomplices, “ is mani¬ 
festly the destruction of Ilion ”— Blue-lieard, like Paris, 
11 
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being a power of darkness, that steals dawns, or Helens, 
till he meets witli one who is too cunning for him, and 
brings about his destruction — a form of the myth, we 
would suggest, that must have gro^vn up near the Arc¬ 
tic circle, since that is the only quarter of the world 
where the twilight sometimes gets the better of night al- 
tegether. 

This extreme extension of the ground of mythologic 
research and comparison is one of the specialties of Mr. 
Cox’s system; although here, as elsewhere, he is only 
pushing boldly forward where Muller had led the way. 
To him, the Odyssey has but the same story to tell as 
the Iliad ; it is the sun, wandering and suffering through 
his ten hours of toil, while the powers of darkness (the 
suitors) worry and distress tlie bride (the dawn) whom 
he left at evening, and whom he will find again, as young 
and fair as ever, when he returns in o.arly mornitig. The 
Gmnm Nihehingen Lied is pal))ably the same tale, under 
another aspect. Artliur and Koland came out of no other 
crucible. Atid, yet further, the talcs and stories with 
which we made acquaintance in childhood are solar and 
dawny in their essential texture; wherever tliore is an 
irresistible hero doing wonderful deeds, it is the sun; 
where there is a lovely damsel waiting for a deliverer, it 
is the dawn, expectant of the return of the great luminary 
after his day’s toil or his night’.s oelipso. But the heroes 
of a humbler class arc of the same lineage: Boots, and 
the Shifty Lad, and Jack the Ciant-killer, and doubtless 
Tom Thumb, altliongli we do not remember his name in 
the list. Mr. Cox has drawn up (in various places: 
most briefly and comprehensively, pcrliaps, at i. 43, 44) 
a scheme of the elements which may enter into a solar 
myth, or of the “ mythical phrases ” in which the Indo- 
Europeans of the earliest age must have incorporated 
their impressions of “ the daily or yearly coiu’se of the 
lord of day,” and which afterwards, when the proper 
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sense of the terms used hiid been forgotten, grew up into 
ii wild luxurianee of myth and stoi'y. Wherever, now, 
he. deti.'Cts the presence of any of those, there he is ready 
to assume that a solar myth lies hidden. And we have 
seen, by the examjdes cited, how keen is his sense for 
such prey, and with what .slight indications ho is satis¬ 
fied. We should call It easy credulity, if it did not merit 
a better name. TIo is, in fact, wholly dominated by his 
theory ; he has established in his own mind so immense 
an antecedent probability in favor of this mode of inter¬ 
pretation of heroic incident, that he is prepared to find 
occasion for it everywliere. The general community of 
scholars, however, wc believo, will long continue skep¬ 
tical, and will only yield its assent, if yield it must, to a 
cooler and more logical advocate. They will not readily 
believe that the ancient Indo-European people treated 
this one theme, with such an i‘x.nberant fertility of imagi- 
nat.iou as nearly to e.\ha.ust themselves upon it, and to 
sing and tell of nothing els(;. They will not believe that 
elements originally mythical bad a power of self-preser¬ 
vation and propagation so exceptional that even those 
who for thousands of years had entirely lost the underly¬ 
ing mythical sense c:ould not but rei)roduce them with 
faithfid iteration. The correspondences, in parts, of the 
nursery and narrative literature of many nations of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia are, indeed, very remarkable ; and it re- 
maiii-s to be detcuaiiined by comjn-chensivo and wary 
inquiry, how much of them is accidental or due to the 
like working out of tendencies common to all human nat¬ 
ure, how much is the result of trausmis.sion from one 
people to auoLlier, and Imw mueli, if any, is to be traced 
to a common tradition from the remote ages of unity. 
We cannot consent to have the whole question settled for 
iis in advance so summarily. 

]\Ir. Clox’s method palpably invites to burlesque and 
caricature. Wo might almost say that he himself sets 
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U8 the example of caricaturing it, so exaggerated is, in 
many cases, his valuation of the coincidences which he 
thinks to find, so great his ingenuity in discovering them 
wliere no one else would have suspected their existence. 
An instance is his exposition (i. 1.51 seq.') of the story of 
Ahmed, as told by Irving in the “ Alhambra ; ” it is 
much too long to repeat here ; but we could hardly ask. 
a better model to follow, if we would learn the art of 
interpreting stories into solar mytlis. And caricatures 
have begun to appear ; hardly ariy critic of the work has 
been able to refrain from them ; the most elaborate and 
artful one wo have seen, worked out with immense inge¬ 
nuity and learning, and with a surprising (.’ommand of 
countenance, is found in No. B of “Kottabos” (an organ 
of the erudition and wit of Trinity College, Dublin), 
where Max Muller himself is proved to be a solar myth, 
and one as compared with which “ few are so detailed 
and various; and perhaps there is none which brings 
together in so concentrated a focus the special charac¬ 
teristics of Sanskrit, Hellenic, and Norse fable.” We, on 
our part, see capabilities in General Grant, from which 
we refrain our hands only unwillingly. His famous res¬ 
olution “ to fight it out on this lino, if it takes all summer," 
has the true solar ring, announcing a myth of the north¬ 
ern variety, where the yearly instead of the daily career 
of the orb of day is the theme ; and if we add the long 
winter of inaction and fruitless effort before Richmond, 
and the final resistless outbreak and conquest, as soon as 
the vernal equinox was past, we have a more than usually 
abundant capital of evident solar elements with which to 
begin our interpretation. 

But though we may permit ourselves a laugh at Mr. 
Cox’s exaggerations, we ought to laugh good-humoredly, 
and without refusing him our full respect as an earnest 
scholar and a powerful and ingenious writer. His work 
deserves, as we have said, to be widely studied ; and it 
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will do valuable service, doubtless, in advancing the cause 
he lias at heart, if only by exciting public attention and 
stimulating research and discussion, which shall tend to¬ 
ward the final establishment of truth. Under and along 
with the exaggerations, wo, for our part, are confident 
that there is a great deal which is solid and valuable. 

Only a part of the preparatory work needful to be done 
in order to make the Veda yield its full harvest of re¬ 
sults for Indo-European antiquity has been yet accom¬ 
plished. When the internal content of that venerable 
document shall have been as thoroughly laid open as its 
speech has l>een analyzed, ami sliall have engaged the la¬ 
bors of as many careful students, we may hope — not, 
perhairs, for so abundant and certain results as some are 
even now promising themselves, and hastening forward 
to gather ; but, at least, for much more than is now 
within our reach, and enough to more than repay all that 
it shall (!ost. Just at present, tilling should be more the 
occupation of the day than reaping; and we cannot help 
regarding such works as the great St. Petersburg San¬ 
skrit lexicon (now m^arly completed) and Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts (especially the last published volume, 
“ Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, My¬ 
thology. Religious Ideas, Life, and Manners of the Indians 
of the Vedic Age”) as more likely than any others to 
do permanent service to the study of the mythology of 
the Ary'an nations. 
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It may seom lato to umlertake the criticism of a book 
the second edition of whicli has been already some time 
before the public. Rut the; first edition, which appeared 
a few years since (in 186:5), although not passing-with¬ 
out some slight Jiotiee in our literary journals, attained 
no American circulation, and imule no impression upon 
our commimitv. The enterprise of the publisher has 
succeeded in procui-ing for the work in its new form so 
wide a currency among us, and in attracting to it so much 
attention, that it becomes worth while seriously to in¬ 
quire into its merits, and estimate its right to be accepted 
as an authority. This, however, as mueli for the sake of 
challenging a pojuilarity and consideration which may 
turn out undeserved, as from regard to the good or harm 
which the boolc is likely to do. For it makes no great 
pretentions to a wide scope, or to philosophic method and 
profundity. It style-s itself “Stray Notes on Speaking 
and Spelling,” and is compo.sed of desultory and loosely 
connected remarks on errors and controverted points in 
orthography, orthoepy, and grammar, written in part, as 
its author takes pains to inform us, at chance moments 
of leisure, in cars and eating-houses and other such places. 
Criticism, however, it is plain, should not be disarmed 


1 A Pha for the Queeii's Enylhh; Stray Notes on SpeaMng and Spelling, 
By Henuy Afford, D. Dean of Canterbury. Second Edition. London 
and New York; Alexander Strahan. 18G5. 16mo. Pp. xvi., 287. 
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by sucli iickiiovvlodgineiits, since no man has a right to 
thrust his odd thoughts before us who cannot make them 
fully worth our acctijjtance. The Stray Nottis grew by 
degre-es into their piviseiit form. Tlioy were put togiither 
first into lectures, and then became a ,s<n-ie3 of articles in 
a weekly newspaper. These attracted mucli notice, and 
called out abundant correspondence and comment, so that 
the successive papc'.rs took on a shape in part controver¬ 
sial and ]-eplicatory. 'I'he same was their fate after their 
collection into a volume ; and the second edition is not a 
little altered from the first, under the process of criticism 
and reply. Tliey have had, it will be seen, a rather pe¬ 
culiar history, calcidated to provoke our curiosity. The 
author is an English divine, of considerable note as criti¬ 
cal editor and comnnmtator of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, and also acquired some fame in his earlier 
years as a writer of verses. We should naturally, then, 
explain to ourselves the popularity which the work has 
won by the critical and scholarly ability and the elegant 
stylo it is found to disfilay. Su<h qualitie.s, added to the 
goniu'al and attractive interest of the subject, ought to be 
enough to insure a notable careiu’ to evem a heavier vol¬ 
ume. 

It is unfortunate, however, for the American student 
who may bo desirous to draw from this source valuable 
instruction as to the be.st usage of his mother-tongue, that 
he finds himself repelled, almost at the start, by a violent 
ebullition of spite against; his native country. The rever¬ 
end author, namely, is engaged in magnifying his office as 
polisher of the habits of speech of English speakers, by 
showing the exceeding and deep-rcaidving importance of 
attention to niceties of diction ; and he holds up Ameri¬ 
cans to reprobation for “ the character and history of the 
nation, its blunted sense of moral obligation and duty to 
man, its opien disregard of conventional right where ag¬ 
grandizement is to be obtained, and, I may now say, its 
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reckless and fruitless maintenance of the most cruel and 
unprincipled war in the history of the world ” (p. 6). 
This, it is true, was written before Lee’s surrender. 
Since the end of 18G4 we have changed all that; and, in 
our zeal after self-improvement, we can well afford to 
pardon a few hard words to a “ dignitai'y of the Church 
of England ” who has given his ardent sympathies to the 
cause of Secession and Slavery, provided only he shall 
make good his claim to be our instruct or in his proper de¬ 
partment. Still, wc cannot but form the suspicion that 
our author is somewhat under the dominion of class and 
national prejudices, and either careless of seeking infor¬ 
mation as to subjects upon which lie is very ready to offer 
his opinion, or not acute in judging and profiting by in¬ 
formation obtained. And fiirtliei-, it cannot but seriously 
shake our confidence in his philologliial acumen to find 
that our dreadful example is intended to “ serve to show ” 
the horrified British nation “ that language is no trifle 1” 
Our astonished incpuries into the connection of such a 
warning with s^ich a lesson bring us to see tliat the Dean 
attributes our viciousness to the infelicities of our speech, 
since “ every important feature in a people’s language is 
reflected in its character and history.” We had always 
thought, it must be owned, that the “ reflection ” was in 
the opposite direction — that character and history deter¬ 
mined language. It is perhaps allowable to say, by a 
kind of figure, tliat a man’s image in the glass is reflected 
in his person ; and it is certain that, if we can make the 
image transcendently lovely, the man liimself will be sure 
to turn out as handsome ; only we cannot well reach the 
image save through the man himself. In like manner, if 
wo can train the masses of a people to speak elegantly, 
doubtless we shall cliange their character vastly for the 
better ; but the improvement will be only in a very sub¬ 
ordinate degree due to tlie reflex action of language ; it 
will rather be the direct effect of the process of educa¬ 
tion. 
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Our suspicions of the soundness of our philological au¬ 
thority, thus aroused, are not precisely lulled to sleep by 
an (ixaniination of the other incentives he offers to exact¬ 
ness of speech. We are pointed to the example of the 
Apostle Peter, when he was accused by the bystanders 
of being a (lalilean, on the ground of his Galilean dialect. 
“ So that,” says our author, “ the fact of a provincial 
pronunciation was made use of to bring about the repent¬ 
ance of an erring Apostle.” It is not easy to see the 
point of the argument here made. (.')ne miglit rather be 
terni)ted to infer that a provincial pronunciation is a 
good tiling, and deserves encouragement, if it could be¬ 
come the means of so important a conversion ; who knows 
but that our own local Idioms, carefully nursed and duly 
displayed, may somehow be made to work out our salva¬ 
tion ? But there is a worse ditticulty behind ; and really, 
if Mr. Alford wore not a Dean, and an editor of the New 
Testament text, we should be inclined to accuse liim of 
neglecting his Bible. According to the received reading 
of the Evangelists (we have not examined Dean Alford’s 
edition), the charge bnmglit against tlio saint that he did 
not talk good Jcrusaleiu Clialdcc had for its sole effect to 
draw from him a rc[)ctition of his former lying denial, 
along witli a volley of oaths and curses (luckless Peter 1 
he. forgot that his native dialect would only show more 
distinc^tly in such aii outbnnik of passion) ; and it was 
the crowing of the cock that brought about his repent¬ 
ance. So that, aftm- all, the lesson we are to learn 
must be that, if wo will only i-c,pn.‘ss our local peculiari¬ 
ties of speech, wo shall be li?ss exposed to being detected 
in our wickedness ; or else, that we must beware of accus¬ 
ing any one of dialectic inaccuracies, lest thereby we 
drive him to greater enormity of sin. Our author has 
perverted, yet without appreciable gain, a text which 
would not bend to his purpose in its true form. 

We are now tempted to examine the other case cited 
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by the Dean in this department, and see whether it will 
not, perhaps, give us a higher idea of his qualificationa 
as a critic of language. Tie speaks (p. 7, seq.) of the 
spurious poems of Rowley as having been in part de- 
teuted by their containing the word its — a word whicli 
was not in good use in Rowley’s time. So far all is well. 
But then he goes on to di.scourse concerning the infre¬ 
quency of its in early English, and the employment of 
his for it, evidently in total ignorance of the reason: 
namely, that his was in Anglo-Saxon, and hence also for 
a long time in English, the regular genitive case of it (A. 
S. hit), not less than of he ; and that the introduction of 
its was a popular inaccuracy, a grammatical blunder, such 
as the introduction of she's for her would be now. To 
the general apprelie.nsion, his stood in the usual relation 
of a possessive case, formed by an addf'd to he, and 
had nothing to do with it; and so popular use manufact¬ 
ured a new “ regular ” possessive for it, which was finally, 
after a protracted struggle, received into cultivated and 
literary styles, and made good English, Hear, on the 
other hand, our author's explanation of the rarity of 
its during the period from Shakespeare to Milton : “ Tlie 
reason, 1 suppose, being, that posscs,sion, indicated by 
the possessive case its, seemed to imply a certain life or 
persoualitj’’, which things neuter could hardly be thought 
of as having.” A more fantastic and baseless suggestion 
is rarely made; it is so empty of meaning that we can 
hardly forbear to call it silly. There was not at that pe¬ 
riod a neuter noun in the language that did not form a 
possessive in 's with perfect freedom. Who can fancy 
Sliakespeare doubting whether a table really had or jios- 
sessed legs, us well as a lim-se or a man ; or as being will¬ 
ing to say “ a table’s legs,” but que.stianing the propriety 
of “ a table on its legs ” ? Or how wenj the Bible trans¬ 
lators avoiding the ascription of possession to things in¬ 
animate by talking of “ the candlestick, his shaft and his 
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branch,” and so forth, instead of “ its shaft and its 
braiKili ” ? 

If tlics((, then, are fair specimens of our autlior’s learn¬ 
ing and method, we must expect to liiid Ids hook charac- 
terizfid by ignorance of tl )0 history of English speech, 
inaccuracy, loose and unsonnd reasoning, and weakness 
of linguistic insight. And we are constrained to acknowl¬ 
edge that siicii expectations will be abundantly realized 
in the course of a fui'ther perusal of the work. Let us cite 
a few more specimens. 

Perhaps the most striking example we can select of the 
Dean's want of knowhslge on philological subjects is his 
treatment of the word neii/hfior. “ This,” he says (p. 
12), “ has come from the (.lerman tuichbar ” ! but he adds 
in a foot-note that the donvatioii lias been questioned i 
tliat a Danish correspondent thinks it should bo referred 
to the Danish or Noi’se naho ; and he has himself chanced 
to observe “ that tlic dictionaries derive it from the An¬ 
glo-Saxon naki/ehitr.” Hti does not venture to judge a 
matter of such intricacy and diiliculty, and simply leaves 
in the text his original etymology’ from the German. 
'I’his is very much as if we wawi; to be in doubt whether 
to trace a fi-iend’s descent from his grandfather, or from 
one or other of his second-cousins, linally Inclining to a 
certain cousin, beeanse with him we ourselves happened 
to be somewhat acquainted. Ocrtainly, one who can dis¬ 
play such ignor.aiice of the first principles of English ety¬ 
mology ought to be condemned to hold liis peace forever 
On all questions concerning the English language. 

Tlie case is the same wherever a knowledge of the his¬ 
tory of English words ought t,o be made, of avail in dis¬ 
cussing and dc’ciding points of varying usage. Tims, wlien 
inquiring (p. 4G seq.') whether we ought to say a histo¬ 
rian or an historian, and instancing the Bible use of an 
before initial h in almost .all cases, he omits to point out 
that an is the original form, once used before both conso- 
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nawta and vowels, and that, when it came by degrees to 
be dropped before consonants, for the sake of a more rapid 
and easy utterance, it maintained itself longest before the 
somewhat equivocal aspiration, h. He is right, we think, 
in not regarding the rule for using an before the initial h 
of an unaccented syllable as a peremptory one. The bet¬ 
ter reason is on the side of the more popular colloquial 
usage ; if the h of historian, like that of history, is to be 
really pronounced, made audible, a ought properly to 
stand before it, as before the other. But no Biblical sup¬ 
port can make of such a combination as an hero aught 
but the indefensible revival of an antique and discarded 
way of speaking. 

So also, Dean Alford (p. 48) fails to see and to point 
out that, in the antiquated phrase such an one, we have a 
legacy from the time when one had not yet acquired its 
anomalous pronunciation wun, but was sounded one (as it 
still is in its compounds only, alone, atone, etc.). As we 
now utter the word, such an one is not less absurd and 
worthy of summary rejection from usage than would be 
such an wonder. 

The discussion, again, of “better than I" or “ better 
than me ” is carried on (p. 152 seq.') without an allusion 
to the fact that than is historically an adverb only, the 
same word witli then, and has no hereditary right to 
govern an accusative, as if it were a preposition. “ He 
is better than I ” is, by origin, “ he is better, them I ” — 
that is to say, “ I next after him.” Linguistic usage has, 
indeed, a perfect right to turn the adverbial construction 
into a prepositional; but, as the former is still in almost 
every case not only admissible, but more usual, the ten¬ 
dency to convert the word into a preposition is not one 
to be encouraged, but rather, and decidedly, the con¬ 
trary. 

It might be doomed unfair to blame our author for his 
equally faulty discussion of the question between the two 
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forms of locution, “ it is J” and “ it is me,” because his 
correspondents and the correspondents of some of the 
English literary journals (which have been the arena of 
a controversy upon the subject much more ardent than 
able, within no long time past) are just as far as he is 
from doing themselves credit in connection with it. 
Wliat he cites from Latham and (in a note) from Ellis is 
of very little account. It may well enough be that “ it is 
me ” is now already so tirmly established in colloquial 
usage, and even in written, that the attempt to oust it 
will be vain; hut the expression is none tho less in its 
origin a simple blunder, a popular inaccuracy. It is 
neither to be justified nor palliated by theoretical consid¬ 
erations— as by alleging a special predicative construc¬ 
tion, or citing French and Danish parallels. There was 
a time when to say “ us did it ” for “ we did it,” “ them 
did it ” for “ they did it,” was just as coiTcct as to say 
“ you did it ” for “ ye did it; ” but usage, to which we 
must all bow as the only and indisputable authority in 
language, lias ratified the last corruption and made it good 
English, while rejecting tho other two. He would be a 
pedant who should insist in these days that we ought to say 
ye instead of you in the nominative ; but he would also have 
been worthy of ridicule who, while the change was in 
progress, should have supported it on the ground of a ten¬ 
dency to the subjective use of the accusative, and cited in 
its favor the example of the Italian loro, ‘ them,’ for elleno, 
‘ they,’ as plural of respectful address. And so long as it 
is still vulgar to say “ it is him, it is her, it is us, it is 
them," and still proper and usual to say “ it is 1," our 
duty as favorers of good English requires us to oppose 
and discountenance “ it is me," with the rest of its tribe, 
as all unlike regretable and avoidable solecisms. 

Of course the Dean puts his veto (p. 253) upon reli¬ 
able ; men of his stamp always do. He alleges the staple 
argument of his class, that rely-upon-able would be the 
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only legitimate form of such a derivative from rely. 
They ought fairly to put the case somewhat thus : “ It 
is unaccount-for-ahle, not to say laugh-at-able, that men 
will try to force upon the language a word so take-ohjec- 
tion-to-ahle^ so little avail-of-ahle, and so far from indis- 
pense-with-able, as reliable ; ” then we should see more 
clearly how much the plea is worth. 

Of course, again, our author sets his face like flint 
against writing or instead of our at the end of such words 
as honor and favor ; and that, upon the high and com¬ 
manding consideration that to simplify tlie termination 
thus “ is part of a movement to reduce our spelling 
to uniform rule as opposed to usage ” (p. 10) ; that it 
“ is an approach to that wretched attempt to destroy all 
the historic interest of our language, which is known by 
the name of phonetic spelling ” (p. 14) —and upon the 
phonetic movement he proceeds to pour out the vials 
of his ponderous wit and feeble denunciation. On the 
whole, we think the phonetists are to be congratulated on 
having the Dean for an adversary; his hostility is more 
a credit to them than would bo his support. There are 
a host of difliculties in the way of the phonetic spellers 
which they themselves, or many of them, are far from 
appreciating ; but they are not of the kind which Mr. Al¬ 
ford seeks to raise. No one wants to set up rule against 
usage, but only to change usage from a bad rule to a 
good one. And our language has a store of historic in¬ 
terest which would not be perceptibly trenched upon, 
even if we were to take the extraordinary liberty of 
writing our words just as we speak tliera. Our present 
spelling is of the nature of a great and long-established 
institution, so intimately bound up with the habits and 
associations of the community that it is well-nigh or quite 
impregnable. But a philologist ought to ho ashamed to 
defend it on principle, on theoretical grounds. He, at 
any rate, ought to know that a mode of writing is no 
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proper repository for interesting historical reminiscences; 
that an aljihahetlc system has for its office simply and 
solely to represent faithfully a spoken language, and is 
perfect in proportion as it fulfills that office, without at¬ 
tempting to do also the duty of Egyptian hieroglyphs 
and Cliiiiese ideographs. No other so great linguistic 
blessing could be conferred upon the English language 
and the people who speak it as a consistent phonetic 
orthography.! 

It is c;alculated profoundly to stagger our faith in Dean 
Alford’s capacity as an interpreter and expositor of diffi¬ 
cult tests to find him guilty of explaining (p. 105) the 
nffiexive verb to endeavor one’s self by ‘ to consider one’s 
self in duty bound,’ and of asserting that this “ appears 
clearly ” from the answer made by the candidate for or¬ 
dination to the bi.shop’s exhortation to diligence in prayer 
and other holy exercises, “ I will endeavor myself so to 
do, the Lord being my helper.” Not only d(jes this an¬ 
swer exact no such interpretatum of the phrase as the 
one given by the Doan, l)nt it evendirectly and obviously 
suggests the true meaning, ‘ to exert one’s self, to do one’s 
endeavor.’ 

A similar paucity of insight is exhibited in our au¬ 
thor’s theory (p. 86), that the origin of the double com¬ 
parative lesser, for less, is to bo traced to the “ attrac¬ 
tion ” of the dissyllabic word greater, with which it is not 
infrequently found connected in use. No such effect of 
attraction as this, we are sure, can be found in any part 
of our English speech. The true reason of the form is 
not hard to discov(‘r: it lies in the extension of a prevail¬ 
ing analogy to one or two exceptional cases. Less and 
worse are the only comparatives in our language which 
do not end in r ; and er is accordingly so distinctly pres¬ 
ent to the apprehension of the language-users as sign of 
comparative meaning that they have gone on, naturally 

JTliis subject is more fully discussed in the next article. 
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enotigli, to apply it to these two also, thus assimilating 
them to the rest of their class. The only difference in 
the result is, that les»er has been fully adopted, in certain 
connections, into good usage, while worser is still almost 
a vulgarism, thougli employed now and then by writers 
of undoubted authority. 

Nor can we ascribe any greater merit to the Dean’s 
treatment of the preposition on to or onto, used to denote 
motion, as distinguished from locality or place, denoted 
by the simple preposition on: thus, “ The cat jumped on 
to the table, and danced about on the table.”' Such a dis¬ 
tinction, as every one knows, is often made in colloquial 
style, but is not yet, and perhaps may never be, admitted 
in good writing; this tolerates only on. Our author is 
not content witli denying that on to is now good writable 
English ; he tries to make out that there is no reason or 
propriety in attempting to express any such difference of 
relation as is signified by the two separate forms. His 
argument is this: if we say “ The cat jumped on the 
table,” or if the tired school-boy, begging a lift on his 
way, gets from the coachman the permission, “ All right, 
jump on the box,” Avill there be any danger of a failure 
to understand what is meant ? Of course not, we reply ; 
but neither should we fail to und(!rstand “ The dog 
jumped in the water, and brought out the stick; ” nor 
would Tom be slow in taking, and acting on, coaehee’s 
meaning, if the reply were “Jump in the carriage.” 
The question is not one of mere intelligibility, but of the 
desirableness of giving formal expression to a real differ¬ 
ence of relation — as we have actually done in the case 
of in and into. On to, says oiu: author (p. 181), is not so 
good English as into, “ because on is ordinarily a prep¬ 
osition of motion as well as of rest, whereas in is almost 
entirely a preposition of rest.” This is an amusingly 
absurd inversion of the real relations of the case; in fact, 
in is a preposition of rest only, because we have into in 
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good usage as corresponding preposition of motion; on 
is obliged to be both, because onto has not won its way to 
general acceptance. The double form would be just as 
proper and just as expressive in the one case as in the 
other, and there is no good reason why we should not 
heartily wish that onto wei'e as unexceptionable English 
as into, whether we believe or not that it will ever become 
so, and whether or not we are disposed to take the respon¬ 
sibility of joining to make it so. Every German scholar 
knows how nice and full of meaning are the distinctions 
made in the German language, as regards these two and 
a few other prepositions, by tin; use after them of a da¬ 
tive to demote locality and an ai'cusative to denote motion. 
The Anglo-Saxon was able to accomplish the same object 
by the same means; but we have, in losing our dative 
case, lost the power to do so, aiul have only partially 
made up the loss, by coining, during the modern period, 
such secondary words as into and onto^ that they may bear 
a part of the office of in and on. 

We will barely allude to one or two more instances of 
a like character: snch are our author’s conjecture (p. 52) 
that our separation of manifold in pronunciation from 
many is due to the influence of its felt analogy with mani¬ 
fest ; his atf emjit (p. 91) to find an etymological reason 
for the translation “ Our Father which art in heaven,” 
instead of “wAc art;” his theory (p. 42) that the con¬ 
junction of the two words “ humble and hearty ” in the 
Prayer-Book is good ground for hohling that tlie first as 
well as the second was {muiounced with au aspirated h; 
his apparent assumption (p. 25) tliat tlieof senator's 
represents the Latin is of senatoris G>r is it only his con¬ 
fused expression that is to blame hiu'c?) —and so forth. 

These are hut the more prominent and striking illus¬ 
trations of Dean Alford’s general method. We may say 
without exaggeration that — especially in the first half of 
the book, where questions are more often dealt witli that 
12 
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involve historical considerations and call for some scholar¬ 
ship — there is hardly a single topic brought under dis¬ 
cussion which is treated in a thorough and satisfactory 
manner, in creditable style and spirit: even where we are 
agreed with our author's conclusions, he repels us by a 
superficial, or incoiniilete, or prejudiced, or blundering 
statement of the reasons that should guide us to them. 
It is almost an impertinence in one so little versed in 
English studios to attemjit to teach his countrymen how 
they ought to speak, and wliy. 

The last half of the work deals prevailingly with syn¬ 
tactical poiiits, requiring to be argued rather upon rhetor¬ 
ical than grammatical grounds, lint, though in a meas¬ 
ure exempt frtnn tlie class of criticisms which we have 
found occasion to make above, it is not without its own 
faults. The Dean’s chief hobby throughout is the de¬ 
preciation of “ laws,” whether of the rhetorician or of 
the grammarian, and the exaltation of “ usage ” as op¬ 
posed to them. He has, of course, a certain right on his 
side, yet not precisely as he understands it. The laws he 
rejects are only meant to stand as expressions of good 
usage; nor do those who set them up arrogate to them 
peremptory and univeiml force, but rather a value as 
guiding principles, attention to which will save from 
many faults the less wary and skillful. No one holds that 
he who has not native capacity and educated taste can be¬ 
come by their aid an elegant witor; no one denies that 
he who has capacity .and taste may cast them to the 
winds, sure that Ids own sense of what is right will lead 
him to clear and forcible expression. But we have all 
heard of a class of people wlio inveigh against “ laws,” 
and woidd fain escape judgment by them ; and the very 
vigor of the Dean’s recalcitrations inspires us with suspi¬ 
cions tliat there may bo good cause for his uneasiness. 
And so it is ; lie has not in any eminent degree that fine 
sense which enables one to write without rule a pure and 
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flowing English. His style is always heavy and ungrace¬ 
ful, and often marked with infelicities and even inaccura¬ 
cies. As many of our readers are aware, he has received 
on this score a severe scathing from Mr. Moon, in a little 
work happily entitled “ The Dean's English,” by way of 
answer to “ The Queen’s English.” To this wo refer any 
one wlio may be curious to see the other side of his claim 
to set himself up as a critic of good English properly ex¬ 
posed. The professed general views ho puts forth are in 
no small part special pleadings, rather, against the criti¬ 
cisms of his censors. He a{)pears to suppose that any 
somewhat inaccurate or slovimly phrase or construction of 
his for which he can find parallels in our Bible transla¬ 
tion and in Shakespeare is thereby hallowed and made 
secure against attack — unmindful that our style of ex¬ 
pression lias in many points tended toward precision and 
nicety dux'ing tlio last centuries, so that not evei'ything 
whiclr was allowed in Shakes]learii’s time will be tolerated 
now ; and further, and more e,specially, that great writers 
may be jiardoned in taking now and then liberties which, 
if ventured on by little men, like liim and ourselves, will 
be justly visited witli reprobation. 

It is our opiniim, therefore, ujxm the whole, that the 
English-sj.ieaking public would have lost little had our 
authoi-’s lucuhrations been confined to the “ Church of 
England Young Men’s Literary Association,” for which 
they were originally intended, and which doubtless re¬ 
ceived them with niKjuestioniug faith, and had ho never 
brought them out where Dissenters and other irrev¬ 
erent outsiders slnmld earj) at them. Tlie circulation 
and credit tfiey have won in this country are mainly are- 
flection of the unusual attention which has been jiaid them 
in England ; and the latter is partly fortuitous, the result 
of a combination of favoring circumstances, partly due to 
the general interest felt in the subject of the work, and 
curiosity to hear what a man of high position and re- 
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pute for scholarship has to. say upon it; and in part it is 
an indication of tlje general low state of plillological cult¬ 
ure in the llritish Isles. We cannot wish “ The Queen’s 
English” a continued cumnicy, unless it be under-stood 
and received by all for just what it is— a simple expres¬ 
sion of th(! views and prejudices of a single; educated 
Englishman respecting matters of language; leaving, 
doubtless, a certain interest and value iis such, but pos¬ 
sessing no more authority than would belong to a like ex¬ 
pression on the part of any one among thousands of its 
readers. Its true character is that of a sample of private 
opinion, not a guide and model of general us-age. 
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HOW SHALL WE SPELL? 


-♦- 

How our Englisli words shall be spelt is a matter con¬ 
cerning wliich the great mixss of those to whom the lan¬ 
guage is native appear to have pretty fully made up their 
minds. 'I'hey intend to tolerate no change in the present 
orthography. Those who put forth proposals for its al¬ 
teration, whether in certain words and classes of words 
only, or upon a wider scale, are s(,‘t down and laughed at 
without mercy. The public, se.ntiinent is perhaps stronger 
and more unanimous up<m the, siil>je,rt than ever before. 
There was a time when the uiovmneut toward a consist¬ 
ent spelling, of which the FonclUc Naz was a conspicuous 
exponcmt, wore in the eyes of many persons a threaten¬ 
ing a8j)ect; but it now seems dangerous to nobody. Re¬ 
action, even, is the order of the day. Tlie orthograph¬ 
ical “ improvements ” made by that unscrupulous radical, 
Noah Webster, have been one by one abandoned and 
ignored by his editors. Idin writing of honor for honour, 
and the like, was once pretty well establislied throughout 
Amoriea, and making progr('ss in England itself ; at pres¬ 
ent it is ipnte crushed out in the latter country, and 
many AnuTican scholars and publishers are giving it np, 
in shame aud confusioir of face. And yet there are, from 
time to time, voices raised also upon the other side of the 
question; even efforts seriously made—doubtless with 
some hope of a successful issue — to bring about that 
sweeping revolution which we, the English-speakers at 
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large, are determined neither to encourage nor to allow. 
To mention only one or two of those wliich have last 
come under our notice: a company has been formed at 
Mendota, in Illinois, “with a capital of $35,000,” for car¬ 
rying tlirough the great national reform in spelling, and 
introducing a new and strictly phonetic alphabet; the 
American Philological Society ^ (in and of New York) 
has put forth, as a feeler of the public pulse, if not as the 
direct suggestion of reform, a phonetic allegory on the 
late war and its causes, the “ History of Magnus Ma- 
harba ” (Abraham) ; and a senator of the United States 
has moved to devote a part of the superfluous public 
funds to paying a mixed commission, which shall devise 
and report a plan for a consistcnt^orthography. Tiie 
subject, then, is still in some ilegreo an open one before 
the public mind. Or, if we are to regard the influence 
of these few umpiiet spirits as too insignificant to be 
made much account of, we may at any rate take a satis¬ 
faction in reviewing tlio position we hold against them, 
and realizing anew its strenglli and s(;curity. 

No one, we presume, will be found to cpiostion that 
one very important reason why we cleave to our present 
modes of spelling is the simple fact that they are onrs. 
Wo have learned them, by dint of diligent study, if not 
of painful effort; we are used to them ; our spoken words 
in any other garb would look to us strange and quaint, 
or even ridiculous. To give them up would imply a rev¬ 
olution — such an overthrow of a grand institution, firmly 
rooted in the usages and predilections of a wide com¬ 
munity, as no race or generation has ever yet been will¬ 
ing to permit, save under the pressure of some great and 
profoundly felt necessity. And we acknowledge no such 
necessity ; far from this, we think we see a variety of 
reasons why our favorite institution is preferable to any 

1 A private organization, not to be confounded with the American Philologi¬ 
cal Afisodation. 
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that could be put in its place. Prociseljr hero, however, 
we ought to feel most distrustful of the ground wo stand 
upon. It is so easy to overvalue, or even wholly to mis¬ 
interpret, I'easons apparently favoring conclusions which 
we are already determined to reach! Let us, then, enter 
into a summary examination of the alleged advantages 
of our present English orthography, for the purpose of 
determining both what is their actual worth, and how 
far wo rely upon tliern in our defense of the institution. 

First to bo noticed among the advantages referred to is 
the convenient disei'imi nation to the eye of homonyms, 
or words which are pronoumajd alike, hut have a different 
origin and meaning. A familiar example is afforded us 
in the written distinction of weef, meat, and mete ; and 
another that of to, too, and two; such triplets, as every 
one knows, are not very rare in our language, and couples 
of the same sort are to bo eounte.d by scores. Now, we 
have to observ(>, that any creilit wliiili is given to our 
written language in this particular must be taken away 
from our spoken language. We gain nothing by writing 
the utt(!re(l syllaldes meet and too in a variety of ways, 
unless, when uttere<l, they of ambiguous meaning. If 
our minds are for evtm the. briefest moment puzzled by 
such expressions as “ he "goixs to lloston,” “ he goes two 
miles,” “ he goes too far,” not knowing which too is 
meant in cither case, then it is worth while to avoid a 
like, difficulty in our reading by spelling the word differ¬ 
ently. But wlio will eonsemt to make so damaging an 
adtnissiijn ? Tliere is a Ia.iignage in tlie world, the Chi¬ 
nese, where tlie words are so few, and their meanings so 
many, that orthographic dilTerences are brouglit in as an 
important aid to comprelumsion, and the writing follows, 
upon a grand scale, not tlu! utterance alone, but the sig¬ 
nification also. Thus, there are more than eleven hun¬ 
dred ways of writing the word e, and other words count 
their representatives by hundreds, by scores, or by tens. 
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A host of devices have to be resorted to there in spoken 
speech to get rid of ambiguities which are wholly avoided 
in written. Our English, however, is not afflicted with 
such poverty of expression as to be brought to this strait. 
We have also three different founds—found from find, 
found meaning ‘ establish,’ and found meaning ‘ cast, 
mould’ — between whicl), we venture to say, no soul 
ever thought of making a confusion, though tliey are all 
spelt with the same letters. Is there any one who cannot 
tell, by the oar or by the eye, when cleave means ‘ stick 
together,’ and when it means ‘ part asunder ? ’ Wlio ever 
finds any more difficulty’ in separating hear, ‘ bruin,’ from 
hear, ‘ carry,’ than in separating either of lliese from hare, 

‘ naked’ ? Of how infinitesimal value, then, is the Chi¬ 
nese principle, as intrixluced into English usage! We 
may blot out every vestige of it from our vocabulary to¬ 
morrow, and it will never lie missial; the written lan¬ 
guage will still continue to be as good as tlie spoken; 
and if any one is not content with that, hit him migrate 
and learn another tongue. If the principle is to bo kept 
and niad(! much of, let us agree to give it a more consist¬ 
ent application: let us not spell alike words so different 
in history and u.so as the throe founds / when the same 
vocable diverges into meanings widely dissimilar, let us 
vary its sjielliug a little to match, not writing in the same 
way “ she became ill ” and “ her dress became her,” nor 
letting the lawyer and the lover go to court in the same 
orthographic fashion — yet more, wlien there has been a 
divergemee of pronunciation as well, as when a minUte 
portion of time has become a minute. T.ot us separate 
he read from he reads, as we have separated he led from 
he leads ; at)ove all, let us not confound together in spell¬ 
ing words distinct in every respect — derivation, sense, 
and utterance —lik<; the verb lead and the metal bead. 

Consistency, however, of any kind in Englisii spelling 
we have taught ourselves to regard as of little or no con- 
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sequence; its value ia quite overborne and thrown into 
the shade for us by that of the “ historic ” principle. If 
there is any one thing more than another that makes ns 
conte.nt with, even proud of, our orthography, it is the 
fact that it is “ historic.” 15ut wherein, again, lies the 
worth of the hi.storie princijde ? Wily, in its interesting 
sugg(istivenes8, of course ; in its exceeding importance to 
etymology. Very extreme claims have been made in its 
behalf in this latter respect by the enemies of the Fonetik 
Nuz pai'ty. Tims, an English Quarterly reviewer, taking 
Max Muller to task' for the few words in favor of the in¬ 
herent desirableness of a phonetic mode of spelling boldly 
spoken by him in the last sm'ies of his lectures on lan¬ 
guage, aSks “ wlio wouhl have either time or energy 
enough to master the history of tliis single language ” if 
we strike^ out the traces of the origin of its words still 
preserved in their spelling ? and lus adds that the intro¬ 
duction of a phonetic system “ in the, sei^ond generation 
would bniak the backs of philological students, and in the 
third render their existence impossible ” (the latter catas¬ 
trophe, as we may remark, lauiig a vtuy natural conse¬ 
quence of tlie former). And a very recent American 
wi’iter on thi( English language echo<\s these sentiments, 
maintaining that, “if the form weiai to follow the sound, 
there would soon not a single trace lie left of the language 
used by our forefathers ; ” and (hat, “ if the Fonetik Nuz 
had been started a tliousaiid years !igo, it is safe to assert 
that nobody wouhl have had eitlu'r tlui courage or the 
time to attempt mastering tlie history of our language.” 
Now, we doubt not that these. g(mtlmneu eoucoived tlunu- 
selves to be making a stout light in defe.nse of the guild 
of etymologists, tllreateued witli the cutting olT of one of 
its cliief sources (jf gain, ami to be winning a title to its 
colleetive* aud profound gratitiuhi. But save us from such 
champions! They may be allowed to speak for them¬ 
selves, since they know best their own infirmity of back 
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and need of braces; the rest of the guild, however, will 
thank them for nothing. If the English were like the 
Tibetan, for exanijile, a dialect of unknown history and 
of exceedingly obscure cliaracter and relations, the philol¬ 
ogists who first came nj)ou it would naturally bo delighted 
to find its Avoids, like the Tibetan, crowded full of silent 
consonants and built about mispronounced voAvels—all 
relics, or at least presumed ones, of former modes of ut¬ 
terance. lint the two cases are not, in fact, altogether par¬ 
allel. Of the English Ave have abundant monuments 
coming from neaily cAuiry ceiitui'y since before the time 
of Alfred, or say for eleven or twelve hundred years ; 
and the chief fault Avhich we have to find Avith them as illus¬ 
trations of the history of the language is that they are so 
little regardful of the yihonetic principle. The confused 
orthography of the Anglo-Saxon itself is an obstacle in 
the Avay of our fully understanding its ortliocpio aspect, 
and the difficulty grows coast:intly Avorso from that time 
to the present. Ihiinful researches into the history of 
the changes in English ]Aronuuciation are now in prog¬ 
ress Avhieh Avould be rendered unnecessary if the Avritten 
literature of each peu-iod had re])icscmted in an orderly 
and consistent maimer its own inodes of utterance. There 
is in existence a manuscript poem, the “ Ormulum,” of 
the “ Semi-Saxon ” jAeriod of our litoraturo (A. d. 1150— 
1250), apparently in the author’s OAvn hand, no one else 
having ever thought Avell enough of it to copy it; and a 
tedious work it is, indeed; hut for us it has a high and 
peculiar value, just for the reason that its author was a 
phonetic fanatic, and wrote it out in a consistent mode of 
spelling of Ids oAvii devising, one that throws a deal 
of light upon the condition of the spoken language of his 
time. While we have the source.s of our English fully 
within our reach in the Anglo-Saxon and Old Erench lit¬ 
eratures, it is the height of unreason to assert that our 
reading of English etymologies is in any manner de¬ 
pendent upon the current “ liistoric ” orthography. 
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But further, were this dependence as great as is claimed, 
we are still puzzled to see how it should have any bearing 
upon the present practical question of a reform in spelling. 
Should even the Tibetan people desire to carry through 
such a reform — to write, for example, dag instead of 
l)sgrag8, mri‘. instead of mtiraa — the philologist would 
ratlicr admire tlicir good sense tlian quarrel with its re¬ 
sults ; having once obtained a I’ecord of the old written 
form, he is indllTorent as to wlndher it be or be not longer 
kept up in jiopular usage. Do the writers wliom we have 
quoted abovii imagine that, the moment we adopt a new 
modi) of spelling, all the literatui'o written in the old is to 
pass in a twinkling out of existence and out of memory ? 
Certainly the.re an; agencies which might bo made use of 
to avert so bewildering a eatastvoplie. A Society for the 
Prosfirvation of English Etymologies miglit perhaps be or¬ 
ganized,'wbidi should make a provident selection of old- 
style dictionaries and graunnars, and store them away in 
a triply liro-proof library, for the young philologists of 
future times to be nursed upon until they could bear 
stronger food. It might even bo found practicable, by 
ingenious and careful management, to procure the con¬ 
struction of a dictionary of the mnv-fangled idiom in 
which the former sjtelUng of every woi-d should be set 
alongside its modern substitute, in order to render possible 
the historic comprehmisiou of the latter. Thus, to take 
an extreme ease or two, the jiew word Bam (a as in/nr), 
by having tin; explanation “ anciently, pBalm ” added to 
it, would be sufficiently insured against any such shocking 
suppositions on tlie part of tin; fiitiin; student of English 
as that it ])ointed to Sammd instead of David as author of 
the sacred lyrics, or that it was !i development out of the 
mystical letters “ S. M,” placed in the singing-books at 
the head of so many of their immb(;r; him (Jiymn) would 
be, by like means, saved from confusion with the personal 
pronoun — and so on. We do not wish to show an 
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unbecoming levity or disrespect, but it is very bard to 
answer with anything appvoaciiing to seriousness such 
arguments as those we are combating; “ absurdand 
“ preposterous,” and such impolite epithets, lit them 
better than any others we can find in the English vocab* 
ulary. They are extreme examples of the fallacies to 
which learned men will sometimes resort in support of a 
favorite prejudice. 

Many, however, who have too much insight and caution 
to put their advocacy of the “ historic ” or Tibetan prin¬ 
ciple in English orthography upon the false ground of its 
indispensabloness to et 3 nnologic science, will yet defend 
it as calculated to lead on the writer or speaker of our 
language to inquire into the history of the words he uses, 
thus favoring the development of an etymologiiiing ten¬ 
dency. He who now pnmouucos sam and him, they 
think, would be liable, if ho also wrote tliose syllables 
phonetically, to just simply accept them as names of the 
things they designate, like pig and pm, without giving a 
thought to their derivation; whereas, if he knows that 
they are and must be spelt pmhn and hymn, his natural 
curiosity to discover the cause of so singular a phenome¬ 
non may plunge him into the Greek laugiiage, and make 
a philologist of him almost before he suspects what he is 
about. There is more show of reason in this argument; 
but whether more reason, admits of doubt. The anom¬ 
alies of our orthography, unfortunately, are far from be¬ 
ing calculated, in the gross, to guide tlie unlearned to 
etymologi(!al research. For one of them which is of value 
in the way of incitement and instruction, there are many 
which can only confuse and discourage. In the first 
place, there are not a few downright blunders among 
them. Tims, to cite a familiar instance or two, the g of 
sovereign (French souverain, Italian sovrano') has no busi¬ 
ness there, since the word has nothing whatever to with 
reigning; island (from Anglo-Saxon ealand) is spelt 
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with an s out of ignorant imitation of isle (Latin insula), 
•with which it is wholly unconnected ; in like manner, an 
I has stumbled into could, in order to assimilate it in look 
to its comrades in office, would and should; women is for 
an original wif-men, and its phonetic spelling would be 
also more truly historical. Again, another part, and not 
a small one, seem to the ordinary speller the merest con¬ 
fusion (and are often, in facd, notbing better), calculated 
to lead him to nothing but liimentation over Ids hard lot, 
that he is compelled to master tlicm. Take a series of 
words like helicver, receiver, wearer, fever, reever, and try 
hfw juany of the community are even accessible to proof 
that their orthographic diseordane<is are bottomed on 
anytliing tangible. There is in some, persons, as vve well 
know, an exquisite etymologic, sensibility which can feel 
and rfilish a historical reminiscence wholly imporcoptiblo 
to men of common mould ; to which, for in.stauet',, the 
u of honour is a precious and never-to-lxi-relinquished 
token that the word is dcrivc<l from the Latin honor not 
directly, hilt through the medium of the French honneur : 
and v'O look upon it with a kind of wouilering awe, as we 
do u])ou the supm:liuman deliivaiw of orgaui/.atiou of the 
“ true, princess ” in Aiiderseii’.s story, who felt tho pea so 
painfiilly through twenty mattresses ami twenty eider¬ 
down beds ; but it is so far beyond us that we cannot 
pretend to sympathize witli it, or even to covet its posses¬ 
sion. If we are to use a suggestive historic; orthography, 
wo should like to have oui' woi'ds remodeled a little in its 
favor : if we must retain and value the h of douht (Latin 
duhitare), as sign of its descent, we crave also a jo in 
courU (French compter, Latin (umiputare), and at least a 
h, if not an r also, in priest (droek preslmteros) ; we are 
not (content with but one silent hstter in alms, as relic of 
the stately Greek rvord eleemosune ; we contemplate 
with only partial satisfaction tho I of calm and walk, 
while we miss it in such and which (derivatives from so- 
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like and who-Uke'). Why, too, should we limit the sug¬ 
gestiveness of our terms to the latest stages of their his¬ 
tory ? Now that the modern school of linguistic science, 
with the aid of the Sanskrit and other distant and bar¬ 
barous tongues, claims to have penetrated back to the 
very earliest roots out of which our language has grown, 
let us take duo account of its rosxdts, and cunningly con¬ 
vert our English spelling into a complete course of philo¬ 
logical training. 

We have, however, no Intention of taking upon our¬ 
selves here the charimtin* of reformers or of proposers of 
reforms; only, when this and the other principle are put 
forward as valuable, we caimot well help stepping aside 
a moment to see where we should be led to if, like true 
men, we attempted to carry oxit our principles. As re¬ 
gards the historic element in English orthography, we 
think it evident enough that its worth and interest do 
not at all lie in its instructing effect xxpon the general 
public who use the language, but rather in its tendency to 
callup pleasing asso(iation.s in the minds of the loaimed, 
of those who are already more or le.ss familiar with the 
sources from which oxxr wortls come. It is much more an 
aristocratic luxury than a jxopulai' benefit. To the in¬ 
strument xvhich i.s in every one’s hands for constant uso 
it adds a new kind of suggestiveness for those xvho know 
what it means, and gives them tlie satisfaction of feeling 
that, though they may not wield the instrument more 
successfully than others, there are peouliarities in its 
structure which they alone appreciate. Such a satisfac¬ 
tion is a selfish one, and improperly and wrongly ob¬ 
tained, if bought hy a sacrifice of any measure of conven¬ 
ience or advantage to the great public of speakers and 
writers. 

What may be the general loss in these respects we 
will not now stop to inquire. For it is incontrovertibly 
true that, whether the natural merits of the two prlnci- 
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pies \V(i have been conaidoring—the Chinese and the 
Tibetan, the difTerontiation of homonymous words and 
the retention in -wn-iting of former modes of utterance — 
be greater or less, they are, practically held in tlie most 
complete subordination to another, namely a simple con¬ 
servation of the modes of spelling now current. All 
that is said in their defense is as much aside from the 
true point as were the jdeas put forth a few years since 
by the Southern slave-owners rtispccting the curse of 
Canaan and the st'parate origin ainl inferior endowments 
of ihe negro race. Those ph'as were urged, no doubt, 
with a certain kind of sincerity ; but we have yet to hear 
of the ethnologieally leanmcl or the devout Semtherner who 
ever set a slave free because the blood of the supeinor race 
predominated in him, or because only tlie sixteenth part 
of his lineage was to be traced to Ham, while the rest 
went back to Shem or Japhet, or both. “Possession is 
nine points of the law” and “parfuas ai'ijuUii.r ventrem" 
■wow. the true proof-te.xts and se.ientilic principles on 
whi<‘h the master’s right reposisl ; and so also “ whatever 
is, is right” constitutes the eomph.'te etliieal code of him 
who is defending English spidling. Anything else is 
mere casuistry, a easting of dust in the eyes of the ob¬ 
jector. The, paramount eonsideraliun, which really de¬ 
cides every (ra.se, is that the existing orthography must be 
perpetuated ; if for this and that word any other appar¬ 
ently su])porting coiisideratioiis of any kind soever can be 
found, they may he made the most of—yet without cre¬ 
ating a jirecedent, or establi.shlng a principle which is to 
be heed(!d in any other case, wlurre it would make in 
favoi’ of a chaiige. '^I'lie advocate of “ historic ” spelling 
insists as strongly upon retaining the I of could as that of 
would., and fights against .a p in count not less vehe¬ 
mently than in favor of a b in doubt; the difference of re¬ 
ceive and believe is no moi-e sacred in his eyes than the 
sameness of cleave and cleave. Now, we have no quarrel 
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with any one who plants himseli squarely and openly 
upon the conservative ground, and declares that our Eng¬ 
lish spelling is, with all its faults and inconsistencies, 
good enough for its purpose, that every item of it is con¬ 
secrated by usage and enshrined in predilections, and 
therefore must and shall be maintained. What we cannot 
abide is that he who means this, and this only, should 
give himself the airs of one who is defending important 
principles, and keeping off from the fabric of English 
speech rude hands that would fain mar its beauty and 
usefulness. Orthographic purism is, of all kinds of pu¬ 
rism, the lowest and the cheapest, as is verbal criticism of 
all kinds of criticism, and word-faith of all kinds of or¬ 
thodoxy. As Mephistopheles urges upon the Student, 
when persuading him to pin his belief upon the letter, — 
Von einom Wort liisst sicli koiii Iota 

‘ every iota of the written word may be fouglit for ’ — and 
that, too, even by the tyro who has well conned his spell¬ 
ing-book, thougli his knowledge of his native speecli end 
chiefly there. Mtiny it man who could not put together 
a single paragraph of nervous, idiomatic English, nor 
ever had ideas enough to fill a paragraph of any kind, 
whose opinion on a matter of nice phraseology or even of 
disputed pronunciiitiou would be of use to no living being, 
fancies himself entitled to add after his name, “ defender 
of the English language,” because he is always strict to 
write honour instead of honor, and travellod instead of 
traveled, and never misses an opportunity, public or pri¬ 
vate, to sneer at those who do otherwise. 

In what we have said, we have been solicitous only to 
put the defense of our present modes of spelling upon its 
true ground, showing that it is a pure and simple conser¬ 
vatism, which by no means founds itself upon useful prin¬ 
ciples, historical or other, but only in certain cases hides 
itself behind them. We may next inquire what reasons 
we have for finding fault with this conservatism and its 
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results, and for wishing and attempting to overthrow 
them. 

In the first place, English orthograpliy violates the true 
ideal of tlie relation of Avrittcni language to spoken, and 
of an alphabetic mode of writing. To those who have 
never looked into the subject, it may seem that a pho¬ 
netic spelling, giving one sign to every sound and one 
sound to every sign, is a rude and simple device, which an 
enlightened ingenuity might well enough be tempted to 
eniich and adorn by mixing it with elements of higher 
significance. But the student of language knows that 
tlie case is far otherwise; that an alphabet is the final re¬ 
sult of centuries, even ages, of education and practice in 
the use of written character. As a historical fact, writ¬ 
ing began, not with rt-presenting spoken language, but 
with trying to do over again what language does—-to put 
occurriuices aud ideius directly before the mind by intelli¬ 
gible symbols. Duly later, and by an indirect process, 
were men brought to see that, having already produced 
one system of means, namely words, for bodying forth 
thought and knowledge^ it was lu^edless to devise another 
and independent one for the same purpose ; that their 
written tongue might best undertake simply to place be¬ 
fore the eye their spoken tongue. The. great step toward 
the perfection of writing wa.s tnkim wlien it was fully 
subordinated to speei'h, and math* to riipresent the names 
of things instead of things themselves. But even this 
brought it out of the purely pictitrxal into a hieroglyphic 
stage, wliere it long c.ontimu'd, awkward and nnmanage- 
ahlo ; and another difiieult and protraoted process of dc- 
vidopment wiis necessary, in order to impart to it a pho¬ 
netic character, so tliat it should signify words no longer 
by simple indivisible symbols, hut by characters represent¬ 
ing sounds. Our best illustration of the whole history is 
furnished in the Egyptian monuments, where we see signs 
of every kind — purely didactic pictures, figures of objects 
13 
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representing those objects themselves, other figures stand¬ 
ing for the names of the objects they depict, others for 
some part, as the consonants, of those names, others, 
finally, as single letters for the initial sound of their names 
— all mingled together and exchanging with one another, 
making up a system of writing not less inconsistent than 
the English, and infinitely more iivtricate and trouble¬ 
some. The Egyj^tians were too conservative to seize 
upon the one practically valuable principle which their 
system contained, and to carry it out consistently, casting 
aside its inherited incumbrances. But what they could 
not do was within the power of another people. Every 
one knows that our own alphabet goes back, through the 
Latin and Greek, to the Phenician; and it is at least ex¬ 
ceedingly probable, though far from admitting of demon¬ 
stration, that the Phenicians learned to write of the 
Egyptians. Either of the Egyptian or of some other 
analogous history of alpliabetic development the Pheni¬ 
cians inherited the results, and their alphabet was a sim¬ 
ple scheme of twenty-two characters, the names of which 
(aleph, ‘ bull,’ heili^ ‘ house,’ etc.; whence the Greek afpAa, 
hetif,, etc.) began respectively with the sound which each 
represented. Yet this system, while it discarded every¬ 
thing but the purely phonetic part of the Egyptian, was 
no complete phonetic alphabet; it wrote the consonants 
alone, leaving the vowels to be supplied by the reader. 
It received its full perfection only upon passing into the 
keeping of the Greeks ; they converted some of its super¬ 
fluous characters into vowel-signs, added others, and pro¬ 
duced at last an instrumentality which could and did set 
faithfully before the sight the whole structure of spoken 
speech. Among all the alphabets of the world, ancient 
and modern, there are few, excepting the Greek and its 
derivatives, which have attained this completeness — to 
which there does not cleave some taint of a pictorial or a 
syllabic character. 
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The Latin alphabet, taken from the Greek, fully ac¬ 
ceptor! anil carried out the phonetic principle, rejecting 
some of tlie Greek signs and devising new, so as to make 
an exact adaptation of its inodes of writing to its modes 
of utterance. Nor have its descendants, in their turn, 
meant to do otherwise. But it is very difficult to main¬ 
tain the principle in perfect purity, because the spoken 
forms of words change, more insidiously than the written ; 
all tongues wliicli have bad a long written history liave 
become more or less “ historic ” in their spelling, change 
of orthograjihy lagging ever behind tlie Iieels of change 
of pronunciation. And peculiarly unfavorable circum¬ 
stances, which in no small part can be distinctly pointed 
out, liave suffered to grow up a greater discordance be¬ 
tween tfie written and the spoken speecli among us than 
in any other community of egual enlightenment. This 
is the whole, truth; and any attempt to make it appear 
otherwise savors only of the wisdom of the noted fox who 
lost his brush in a trap, and wanted to j'lersuade himself 
and the world tliat the curtailment was a benefit and a 
decoration. Every departure from the rule that writing 
is the liandmaid of s].)oeeh is a dereliction of principle, 
and an abandomnent of advantages which secmiid to have 
been long ago assured to us by the protracted labors of 
many generations of the mo.st gifted races known to his¬ 
tory. 'I'lic haiiilmaid has no right to set up to be wiser 
and bet ter than her mistress in a single particular. That 
the written word in au)^ case deviates from the, spoken is 
a fault,; which may, indeed, admit of jialliation, even 
amounting to excuse, but which it is an offense against 
all true science and .sound sense, to extol as a merit. 

We have, of course, no intention of bringing forward 
the unfaithfulness of our orthography to the highest ideal 
of a mode of writing as a sufficient reason for an ortho¬ 
graphic revolution. A grand practical question, which 
touches so nearly the interests of so many millions of 
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■writers and speakers, is not to be settled by sentimental 
considerations — any more by tliis wbicli we have adduced 
upon the one side, than, upon the other,'by the gratifica¬ 
tion of the small class of curious heads who may delight 
themselves with seeing Greek and Latin and Old English 
utterances dimly reflected in our modern spelling. But 
it was desirable, and even necessary, to draw out the ex¬ 
position, in order to show that the phonetists have the 
advantage upon their side, not less in regard to the prin¬ 
ciple involved in the cause they are delending than in re¬ 
gard to the convenience and enlightenment of the histori¬ 
cal student of language. 

It is upon practical grounds that our final judgment 
of the value of English orthography must mainly rest. 
The written language is a nniver.sal possession, an instru¬ 
ment of communication for the whole immense commu¬ 
nity of English speakers, and anything which impairs its 
convenience and manageableness as an instrument is such 
a defect as demands active measures for removal. Now, 
no one can fpiestion that the practical use of our tongue 
is rendered more difficult by the anomalies of its written 
form. We do not, indeed, easily realize how much of 
the learning-time of each rising g<!n<*ration is taken up 
with mastei'ing orthograjffiieal intricacies; how much 
harder it is for us to learn to read at all, and to read and 
write readily and correctly, than it would be if we wrote 
as we speak. We accomplished the task so long ago, 
most of us, that we have forgotten its severity, and de¬ 
cline to see any reason why others should ask to be re¬ 
lieved from it. Teachers, however, know what it is, as 
do those who for want of a sufficiently severe early drill¬ 
ing, or from defect of native capacity, continue all their 
lives to be inaccurate spellers. .Such may fairly plead 
that their orthographical sins are to .be imputed, in great 
part, not to themselvi's, but to the community, which has 
established and sustains an institution so unnecessarily 
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cumbrous. We may see yet more clearly the nature of 
the burden it imposes by considering what it is to foreign¬ 
ers. Our language, from the simplicity of its grammati¬ 
cal structure, woidd be one of the easiest in the world to 
lesirn if it were not loaded with its anomalous orthog¬ 
raphy. As the matter stands, a stranger may acquire 
the spoken tongue l»y training of the mouth and ear, or 
the wiitten by help of grammar and dictionary, and in 
either case the other tongue will be nearly as strange to 
him as if it belonged to an unknown race. It is doubt¬ 
less within bounds to say that the difficulty of his task is 
thus doubled. And this item must count for not a little 
in determining th(i curnmey which tlio English shall 
win as a world-language — a d<;.stiny for which it seems 
more decidedly marked out thsvn any other cultivated 
sp( 50 ch. In view of what we expect and wish it to become, 
we have hardly t.lus right to hand it down to posterity 
with such a millstone about its neck as its priisent or- 
thograj)hy. 

It is. moreover, to be noted that a phonetic spelling, far 
from contributing, as its enemies claim, to the alteration 
and decay of the languagfq would exercise an appreciable 
conserving influence, and make for uniformity and fixed¬ 
ness of pronunciation. So loose and indefinite is now the 
tie between writing and utterance, that existing differ¬ 
ences of utterance bide themselves under cover of an or- 
thograj)hy which fits tlnun all equally well, while others 
spring up unchecked. No small ]>art of the conservative 
force expends itself upon the visible form alone; whereas, 
if the visible and audil)h3 form were more strictly accord¬ 
ant, it would have its effect iq>on the hitter also. The 
establishment of a phonetic orthography would imply the 
establislimont and maintenance of a single authoi'itative 
and intelligible standard of prommeiation, the removal of 
the more marked differences of usage between the culti¬ 
vated speakers of different localities, and the reduction 
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of those of less account; and it would hold in check — 
though nothing can wholly restrain — those slow and in¬ 
sidious changes which creep unawares into the utterance 
of every tongue. 

One more thing is worthy of at least a brief reference 
— namely, that a consistent spelling would awaken and 
educate the phonetic sense of the commiurity. As things 
are now, the English speaker comes to the study of a 
foreign written language, and to the examination of pho¬ 
netic questions generally, at a disadvantage when com¬ 
pared with those to whom other tongues are native. He 
has been accustomed to regard it as only natural and 
proper that any given sound should be written in a va¬ 
riety of different ways, that any given sign should possess 
a number of different values; and it requires a special 
education to give him an inkling of the truth that every 
letter of our alphabet had originally, ajid still preserves 
in the main, outside of his own language, a single unvary¬ 
ing sound. His ideas of the relations of the vowels are 
hopelessly awry ; he sees nothing strange in the designa¬ 
tion of the vowel-sounds of pin and pme, or of pat and 
pate, or of pun and pure, as corresponding short and 
long, although we might as well assert that dog and cat, 
or that horse and cow, or tliat sun and moon, are corre¬ 
sponding male and female. And he reads off his Latin 
and Greek in tones that would have driven frantic any 
Roman or Athenian who suspected it to be his own 
tongue that was so murdered, with unsuspecting compla¬ 
cency, even flattering himself tliat he appreciates their 
rhythm and melody. It is not the least tolling of the 
indications he furnishes of a sense for the fitness of 
things debauched by a vicious training, that he is capable 
of regarding a historical spelling as preferable to a pho¬ 
netic — that is to say, of thinking jt better to write our 
words as we imagine that some one else pronounced them 
a long time ago than as we pronounce them ourselves. 
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A thoroughly consistent spelling would be a far more 
valuable moans of philological education than such a one 
as we now follow, wore the latter twice as full as it is of 
etymological suggostiv'cness. 

We are, then, cU^arlyof opinion that a phonetic orthog¬ 
raphy is, of itself, in all respects desii’able, and that 
there is no good reason i»gaiust introducing it save the 
incouvcnienoe of so great a change. Every theoretical 
and pnictical consideration malces in its favor. At the 
same time, our hope of a reform is exceedingly faint. 
No reform is possilde until the community at large — or 
at h:ast, the greater body of the h'.arned and highly edu¬ 
cated — shall see clearly that the advantage to be gained 
by it is worth the trouble it will oitail: and whether 
and when they will he brought to do so is very doubtful. 
At presemt the public mind is in a most unnaturally sen¬ 
sitive condition u[ion the subject; it will listen to no sug¬ 
gestion of a change from any tjuarter, in any word or class 
of word.s. The great need imw is to enlighten it, to show 
that its action is the result of a blind prejudice alone, and 
really frnnided on uoiu; of the reasons which are usually 
alleged in its sup[)ort; that there is nothing sacred in the 
written word; that language' is speech, not spelling; and 
that practical convenience is the only true test of the 
value of an orthographic system. Until this work is ac¬ 
complished, all reformtn-s will bi', likely to meet the fate 
of Noah Webster, one of the beat-abused men of his gen¬ 
eration, and for one, of the most creditable, of his deeds, 
the attempt to amend in a f<‘w jiarticulars our English 
spelling — an attempt for which (however fragmentary 
it may liave been, and ill-judged in some of its parts) 
we ours(dves fet'l iiu'liued to forgive him many of his false 
etymologies and defective, definitions. Wo have read in 
the story-books tliatai e(n-tain Prince Nosey was con¬ 
demned hya malevolent fairy to wear a portentously long 
nose until he should himself become convinced that it 
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was too long, which salutary but unpalatable truth was 
kept imlefinibily concealed from him by the llattory of 
his courtiers. The English-speaking people arc in some¬ 
what the same ease ; and though faii-y days are now over, 
and we can no longer Iiojk^ that our supcn-fluous nasal 
inches will drop oil' the moment w(! rcicoginze their super¬ 
fluity, we know that at any rate we shall not lose them 
sooner, because we shall not sooner be willing to set 
about the work of ridding ourselves of them. Of course 
our words would look very oddly to us now in a phonetic 
dress ; but that is merely because we are used to them in 
another. So our friends the ladies, if they should sud- 
dcmly appear before our sight in the liead-gear wliicdi 
th(!y are going to wear live years hence, would shock us 
and provoke the c,nt direct; yet we shall by that time be 
looking back to the bonnets (»f tliis season as the height 
of absurdity. If once hronght to the adoption of a con¬ 
sistent ortliograpliy, we siiould soon begin to regard with 
aversion our present ideograplis and historiographs, and 
wonder that w(f <^oidd (iv(ir have preferred, or even toler¬ 
ated them. It is oiusy now to raise a general laugh against 
the man who writes neton imz ; ” hut so tho Englishman 
can count upon an admiring and sympathizing audience 
among his own countrymen wlnm lu! turns against the 
Frenchman that crushing tjuestion, “ What can you think 
of a man who calls a hat a ‘ shappa ” — and tire appt^al 
is really to the same narrow pn'judice and vulgar igno¬ 
rance in the one case as in the other. 

The future is a very long period, and a groat deal is 
possible in the course of it. Tlun’o is no t(dling, spite of 
present appearances, that the public temper may not 
come to admit, some time, the introduction of improve¬ 
ments of one kind and another into our orthography, 
which shall prepare tho way for a more thorough rei'orm. 
Meanwhile we look with interest and respect upon the 
effort of every one who is laboring toward that end, since, 
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however little he may seem to Jiccomplish, he is at least 
contributing his mite toward the arousing of public atten¬ 
tion to the subject, and helping perhaps to inaugurate a 
change of feeling. 

Respecting the further difficulties — many and serious, 
and only partially apprehended by the greater part of 
those who undertake t)ie making of phonetic systems — 
which heset tlie labors of the orthographic reformer, and 
render his success doubtful, even supposing the prelimi¬ 
nary obstacle of which we have been treating to be cleared 
away, we cannot, here and now, undertake to speak. 



VIII. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH PRONUN¬ 
CIATION. 


It is a fact well known to the students of language 
that no living tongue is spoken in an entirely accordant 
manner by the whole body of those to whom it is native. 
Differences of utterance (along witli dilferonces of plira- 
seology and signification) sometimes rise to such a degree 
as to produce strongly defined diale(’ts, the speakers of 
which can hardly, if at all, understand one another. Tlie 
existence of suoli “ dialects,” alongside the approved 
speech of tlio cultivated, Is as geneial as the existence of 
a cultivated speech. Rut even in theuttm’unce of the lat¬ 
ter the same discordances occur; on a smaller scale, in¬ 
deed, yet marked enough to allow the various locality of 
different well-educated spc'akers to be detected by one 
who has the recpiisite quickness of ear, and a sufficiently 
wide experience. Wo could not expect it to be otherwise. 
The same effects are due to the same causes, in the one 
case as in the other ; they oidy differ in degree with the 
different efficiency and hmgth of action of tlui causes. 
The universally InluTont tendency of language to vary 
in the usage of various individual speakois can be kept 
well under, but it cannot bo entirely r(i2:)rc!ssed, by the 
counteracting infhioiice of eojninnuication in its various 
forms, of instruction, of the imitation of accejited models. 
Even educated usage has never been mad(! precisely ac¬ 
cordant, down to the la.st p.articular; and if it were once 
by a miracle made so, it could uot be ke2)t so ; tlie lapse of 
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a certain time would show the old state of things bi'ought 
back again. Discordant pronunciation, within certain 
narrowly defined limits, i.s the inevitaVde condition of ex¬ 
istence of even the. be.st regulated language. Recogniz¬ 
ing tins truth, the student of language is not too much 
distui’bed by Ins observation of deviations from the 
strictest norm of fasliionable utterance — not even if he 
observes tlunn in himself ; they are all matter for inter¬ 
ested sciiMitiiie curiosity ; tliey arci indications of what 
has been, or of wliat is ginng to be, or of wliiit is trying 
to b(! but will not succeed in lafcoming, good and ap¬ 
proved spee<!h ; tliey are |»art and ]ia.rcel of that pervad¬ 
ing and ceaseless play and cliange which makes the life 
of languagt'. 

If 1 endeavor, then, to give in thi.s paper an analysis and 
desci-ipt.ion (if tlie eh'meiits of my own native pronuncia¬ 
tion of ICnglisli. it is [lartly in order to furnisli a small con¬ 
tribution to the subject of Rnglish diah'ctic utterance — 
asuliject wliicli is now reweiving more attention than ever 
hitherto.* and is entitled to much more than it receives. 
In faithfidly reporting iiiy own poeullarities of utterance, 
I .sliall hav(! to make, at one and aiiothiu- point, what 
may bo called the “ confessions of a provineial; ” but this, 
for the reason ah'(>ady stated, 1 shall not allow to daunt 
me. For aught that 1 know, my spc^edi may be taken 
as a fair specimen of that of the ordinarily educated New 
Englander from the interior ; a region where (to charac¬ 
terize it by a single trait) the ])rope.r distinction of ihall 
and inU was as strictly Tiiaintaiiied, and a slip in the nse 
of the om; for the other as rare, and as inimcdiately 
noticealile and olTensive (uufortnnately, that is the case 
no longer), as in the best soeit'ly of I.ondon.'-* 

^ Kspocially from f'cholars, w»h]<t tbo Jmtl of ]\fr. Klli.i finil t!ie Lon¬ 

don I'liilolopiicn! Sofioty. 

My ])!uco of rosiiienrti and ^duration, u]> to sixtoou years old, wa« in Mafisa- 
chu.-iieUa, on the Connorlicut river, at Ni»rtliJun]»ton—a sliiro-tnwn of long 
standing, which in my youth had not lost its ancient und well-established repa- 
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But my object is also in part to incite and help some 
who are speal^ers of English to a better cpmprohonsion of 
the jihonetics of th(;ir own language. The study of 
phonetics has also long been coming forward into more 
and more prominence as an essential part of the study of 
language ; a thorough understanding of the mode of pro¬ 
duction of alphabetic sounds, and of their relations to 
one another as determined by their physical character, 
has become an iTidispensable (pjalifieation of a lingnistic 
scholar. And he. who cannot take to pieces his own na¬ 
tive utterance, and give a tolerably accnratc account of 
every item in it, lacks the true foundation on which 
everything else .should repose. In order the bettor to ad¬ 
vance this object, I shall takt; np the elements of utter¬ 
ance in systematic order, with reference to their mutual 
relations, and tlioir character as meni1)ors of a unitary 
and harmonious scheme.^ 

tation a.s a hotiic of *' old imd i\ of speoiul and Ingh-brud 

society ; tlui lilvthplnce of President Tlinotliy DvvighI, mid long the home of 
President Jonntlian Kflwards, My father mtis a mercliant and hunker, not 
himself a college-taught man, but son of a graduate of Harvard ; my mother’s 
parent!^ wore from the shore <if Connecticut, her fatlier a clergyman and gradu¬ 
ate of Yale. 

^ The profoimdest phoneti.^t of tlie day, and espechdiy tlio highest authority 
on matters of h'nglish jirouuiK iation, is Ale.s.andor J. Elli.s, htlel\* President of 
the J..on<lon Philological Siudoty. Cndcr Ids influence and instruction, there is 
growing up in England a most promising school of phonetic science. The last, 
issued jiart of Ids great work on h'arhj Knf/fish Pnmunviadon^ received after 
most f)f this paper was written, contains a vast muss of observatiouM, deter¬ 
minations, and discussions in phonology, which no one who wishes to pene¬ 
trate deeply into U»e subject ghouhl leave unstudied. If it had reached me 
earlier, I should perhap.s have laid it at the ba.sis of iny own exposition, only 
noting such deviations from the author’s scheme as I found it necessary to moke. 
As things are, I have prcforrcMl to goon iii iny own independent way, without 
detailed reference to or criticism of other authorities. 1 have D.s])ecially in view, 
on the one harid, the needs of the beginner or h‘s.s praeticcil student; and, on 
the other hand, the working out and pre.seiitation of a single connected scheme 
of the English spoken aljiliahet, acoonling to its physical relations. 

t have not adde<l pictorial rejircsenlations of the definod jiositions of the 
moulh-organs, such as an; given by Max MiiHer in the third lecture of his sec¬ 
ond course on language, and b}'A-M. Hell in his “Visible Speech,” mainly 
because they seem to me of only subordinate value*, they illustrate, rather than 
help define or leach. No cross-section of the mouth can bo more than a rude 
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As preliminary to our descriptions, we need to note 
only briefly, and in its simplest form, the theory of artic¬ 
ulate utterance. Our lungs act as b(!liow8, sending a 
coluimi of air witli more or less of force thro\igh the 
windpipe, to find exit a.t the mouth or nose. At the 
upper extremity of tin', windjiipe, in the box of compli¬ 
cated construihion calU'd tlie larynx, are a pair of mem¬ 
branes, wliich in their ordinary relaxed state leave a wide 
triangular opening for tlie breath to traverse fretdy ; but 
which can be by voluntary action brought close together 
and stretclied, so that their tense (slges, the vocal cords, 
vibrate under the impulses of the jiassing column of air, 
like the reed of an orgaa-])ipc, and produce sound, of 
various ])iteh. 'J’lum the pharynx (ti>e upper back cav¬ 
ity, continuoiKS with the e.sophagu.s, into wbi(;h the larynx 
opams), the I'avity of the mouth, and the jmssageis of the 
nose, eoii.stitiitii togcdlier a sounding-box .set over tlie res¬ 
onant organ of the larynx, and by their changes of size 
and form they give variety' of audible character to the 
fundamental tone of tin; organ. Wh(*roi)> lies the sep¬ 
arate audible, ebavaeter of each articulate utterance, and 
how it (h'pmuls u[)ou the inii.scnlar action of the throat 
and mouth, are anatter.s of acoustic rather than of piho- 
iietie scienee ; tlui latter attenijats only to trace out and 
define the nmsenlar action which actually parodiicos the 
idtcu'aneo. 

1. In any discussion of the alphabet, the first place 
must necessarily be givmi to the a of far, father. It 
is tlie fuiidaiiKuital vowel-toue of the human voice, the 
sound whieb is emitted fi-oni the larynx wlicm mouth and 
throat are widely ojiened, when all obstructing and modi¬ 
fying influences arc put as much as possible out of the 
way of the issuing eoluniii of intoned breatli. No other 

anti (le;uction of the luoutli-acliuii; and the ver^'-considerable dis¬ 

cordance between IMullcr’s tijjures and HcII’h {the latter, to be sure, are in gen¬ 
eral far better) stiows tiui great dirticiilty of attaining to anything like accu¬ 
racy of roi>reaentation. 
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definition of it than this is correct and proj)erly charac¬ 
teristic. It is the sound which tlie sign a was at the out¬ 
set made in order to represent, and whicli regularly and 
usually belongs to that sign in other languages than Eng¬ 
lish. We call it the “Italian talcing the Italian as 
representative of tlie languages wliieh have preserved to 
the written character its true original soniid; we might 
just as well call it the Gca'inan, or Latin, or Greek. In 
the earliest Indo-Europetiu speech, tliis a was by far the 
most common of articulate utterances; in the Sanskrit, in 
its long and .short forms, it luaktis over seventy per cent, 
of the vowels, and about thirty per cent, of the whole 
alphabet; in the oldest Germanic dialect, the Mceso- 
Gothie, it is still fourteoi per e.ent, of the alphabet; in 
the German, only about five per cent.; and in my utter¬ 
ance of English, little more than Iialf of one per cent., 
being almost tlio rarest of the simple vowel .sonml.s.^ The 
tendency of sjiocch has been to reduce tliis opeiu^st of vow¬ 
els to a closer form, by substituting for it a variety of 
utterances requiring less expau.siou of the articulating or¬ 
gans. But there is hardly another language, if there be 
any other, which lias carried this tendency so far, and 
retained so little of the «-sound, as ours. An r follow¬ 
ing it in the same .syllable has been with us the most 
efficient means of its preservation ; tliirs, in are, debar, 
art, margin, harp, carnation. And it is almost only in 
this class of words that the most approved modern usage 
sanctions it. Until quite recently, it was admitted in 
other classes also: thus, in calm, calf, halve ; in anmver, 
chance, blanch, pant, can't, aunt,; in alas, pass, bask, 
clasp, blaspheme, last ; in path, lath ; in laugh, staff, raft, 
after; and in many other word.s like these. In all of 
them the leading orthoepists now require a “ flattened ” 

1 Respecting' the Ent^lisU percentages given hero amt later, see the table and 
its explanation at the end of this article ; those of the other languages 
named I take from Forstemanii, in Kuhn’s Ze'Uschrift^ ii. 30 
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a, which is described either as identical with the a oi fat 
aud/a?i, or, more often, as intermetUate between far and 
fat. liut local usage (1 cannot s!iy how extensively) 
still retains the old open a in these, words; and, in my 
opinion, is justified in clinging to it as long as possible. 
In my own mouth, certainly, they are all still uttered 
with the a far ; and in luy natural utterance I have 
absolutely no knowledge of anything intermediate be¬ 
tween far and fat. Whethi'r hinglish pronunciation is 
likely to est;ablisli such an intermediate as a permanent 
constituent of our spoken alphabet, or whether the words 
which have fallen from the stage of far will end with be¬ 
coming completely and eoni'essedly like/«t, I would not 
undertake to pronounce, although I confess to inclining 
toward the latter view. 

'J'lie interjection ah! aw\ father are, examples of a 
small class of sporailic cases in which the true a-sound 
appears; I learned (o jironunnee //njic with the same; 
and plant is, I believe, tlie only word in which 1 ever 
hciu' it without myself pronouncing it. The subtraction 
of all the classes spc^cificd would riMluce the occurrence of 
the sound in English to a (puirt(U’ of one per cent. 

We are accustomed to reckon the, a oi far as a “ long ” 
vowel. But the distinction in actual quantity of long 
and short vowels in English is le.ss marked and less con¬ 
sistently maintained than in some other languages, he- 
t;a,uae (lUr longs dilfer decidedly aLso in quality from our 
shorts. 

Starling, now, from the indilTerent or neutral openness 
of a (in/‘nr), and beginning to narrow the current of 
bn^ath by approaching the llai. of the tongue tow'ard the 
palate, W'c j)roduc(j by gradually increasing degrees of 
closure a series of vowels to wdiieh w(i may conveniently 
(though rather loosely) give the, name of “ jialatal.” 
The thrt!e. jirindpal degnx's of approach give, in their 
order, the vowel-.sounds of pan, pen, am\ pin. 
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2. To the a of pan we give the name of “ short a,” 
from its greatly superior frequency among the short 
Bounds given to that character, and from its standing 
often in the relation of corresponding short to our “ long 
a” (see below, No. f>), as in defiima ih’fumatory, jjratc'ful 
fjratltude, nature natural. We also call it “ flat n,” by a 
figure of questionable propriety ; and W(' are wont to 
speak of the reduction of the projicr rt-sound (far') to or 
toward it (not infrequent in parts of tlie Engli.sh-speak- 
ing community, as also in I’avisian French : it is abso¬ 
lutely unknown in my dialect, as has beem pointed out 
above) as a “ flattetiing ” of tlu! vowfd. A slight exag¬ 
geration and prolongation of the flat a gives a })eculiarly 
di.sagreeable and vulgar (fllVct. ’^riie .soiiial is among the 
most cominoti of English v<)W(ds, forming about three 
and one third per cent, of our nthaanee. Eiqisius writes 
it by an a with subscript e (thus, a), thus marking it, 
very suitably, as :ui a .slightly verging toward e. Ite 
sign in Elli.s’s “Paheotype” * is <v; and thi.s, for lack 
of type for tluj other, I shall us(> when necajssary. 

8. This “ short a ” liaa, a(!Cording to the approved 
pronunciation, no eorre.sponding long vowed. In my own 
usage, howevt!!', tlu; vowels of such words na pare, pair, 
prayer, there, their, wear, liave the same sound, a little 
protracted, ami followed by the vunishing-.soiind of 
“ short m” (huti) which other long vowels tjike in alike 
situation, before r (a. hear, mire, mur, cure, »oar: see 
heloiv, under r). Tin; ortlioepists require in thi.s class of 
words an t'-sound (as in they) : it wovdd, however, have 
to bo described !iud reckoned as a separate alphabetic 
element in Engli.sli speech, because it lacks the % vanish 
of the usual c. 'riio utterance as “ short a ” (fc) is not 
infrequently mentioned as a dialectic variation, on both 
sides of th<^ ocean ; 1 have no information as to the ex¬ 
tent of its occurrence. The difference between the two 

1 See the Introtluction to his Early English Pronunciation, 
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pronunciations in acoustic effect is so slight as to escape 
any otlier than an acute and attentive ear. 

I write tins longer sound, for distinction from the other, 
with jfi. 

Tlie double sound which we have been considering is, 
as it seems to me, a true intermediate between a (Jar) 
and c (lAcy, met), and thus markedly did’eront from the 
French c and c or the German a, with which it is some¬ 
times identified. These are merely optmer varieties of 
e ; onr <»' is no more an e than it is an a. 

4. The “ short e ” of met is in fact tlio sound which 
the name indicates: tliat is to say, it is a short variety of 
that sound, intermediate betwemi a (far) and i (pique), 
whiesh the sign e was originally made to represent. The 
c is the most Protean of the vowils, tlie most variously 
and nicely .shaded in different languages, tlie hardest to 
seize, and reproduce with absolute (ixaetne.ss. Tbs sign 
(ns we may express it ) designates a space rather than a 
point ill the transition from a to i; it Vnloiigs to a whole 
class or series of sounds, dinViing slightly from one 
another in ])oint of closeness. < )ur “ short e ” is a pretty 
open member of tlic series, agreeing with the French c 
or e rather than <?. It is one of our commonest .sounds, 
forming, like the ce (faO, just about three and one third 
per cent, of our utterance. 

Thei-e is little discordance in geneinl among English 
speakers as to the words in which tliis vowel-sound oc¬ 
curs. Examples of it are lif felt, fleiih ; iiread, said, 
says, jeopard, treaeiierii, any. So fa,r as 1 know, any and 
many are the only wonls in wliieli a.n a is allowed to be jiro- 
nounoed as “short e. f ' bill, until I oviu-eame the baliit by 
a conscious effort, f always gave it the same sound in 
plague. snaJee, naked ; nor did I escatie the pronuiieiation 
of catch as ketch — a deeply rooted error, almost universal 
among children in tliis part of the world. Deaf 1 heard 
so constantly as both d'f and dj that I cannot now tell 
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winch wiis more “ iiiitnral ” to ine ; Icuvre I always called 
leisure^ as do, I believe, most Americans. 

5. The vowi'l in fate., fail, great, they, we call “ long 
a,” by a rcgretablo misnomer, growing out of the fact 
that a large proportion of the true long «'s of the lan¬ 
guage liavo, undergone transformation into it; it is an 
e- 80 un<l, our noar('st long corresjjondent to the short e of 
met. It is not, however, a pure vowel-sound ; it only be¬ 
gins with e, and slides off into t (^mi, pique'). In our ordi¬ 
nary use, it seems to me a real slide from beginning to end, 
starting with e but not dwelling upon it; ’ if, how'over, we 
protract it by an effort, as in singing, we lengthen the 
first element and wind up with the vanish.^ A more ac¬ 
curate representation of it, then, w'ould be ei, or «'; but, 
for simplicity’s sake, I shall take the liberty of using 6^. 
To compare the quality of its initial elenrent with the e 
of met is not easy, since, if one ]n’otra<'ts it in order to 
examine it more closely, one runs great I’isk of unwit¬ 
tingly distorting it a little. But I think the e begins with 
a closer utterance, in conformity with tho usual relation 
between our short and long vowels. Tlie difference, at 
any rate, is very slight, and of little account as compared 
with the distinction of tho two sounds as homogeneous 
and as transitional. 

The 5 averages only half us frequent as e, its percent¬ 
age in our utterance being but one and two thirds. 

6. What we call “ short f” — as in pin, hit, kielc —is 
also really a short i, and properly repr(>sentable by i (or, 
where fuller distinction is ne.ce.ssary, i). Bike our other 
short vowels, liowever, it is very noticeably different in 
quality as well as quantity from the long i (which we call 
“ long e : ” sec the next number) ; being, as I should de- 

1 That is to sny, roiiresi'ntiihlo figuratively by e ~—not by e _ 

H Of course, in all mcli rases, I say “wo" and “our” on the assumption, 
recognized as liatilc to error, lliul my iittemnco is like that of other speakers, 
and under correction from tliose who shall be satisfied that they pronounce dif¬ 
ferently. 
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scribe it, a soraewliat opener sound than the latter; the 
tongue, in order to form it, is not brought quite so close 
to tlie palate. A. M. Bell, on the contrary,^ holds here, 
as ill .some other like eases, that the actual aperture be¬ 
tween tongue, and palate is the saini! for both sounds ; and 
he distinguishes tlie i as “ priniaiy ” and the fas “wide,” 
— tlie hitter term implying an expanded condition of the 
pharynx behind the aperture. To me, the action of a 
slight removal of tongue from palate in passing from I to 
i, and of a slight ap])roxiniation in jiassing from I to t, 
seems distinctly apparent. 'J’he mninent German phys¬ 
iologist, Dr. Briicke of Vienna,- calls our “ short as 
well as the vowels of not, full, and but, “ imperfectly 
formed.” Such a definition of their character is by no 
means to be approve.if. Every vowel, if simple, is an ut¬ 
terance through a single definite position of the mouth 
organs ; and I know not what should justify us in declar¬ 
ing any one position more “ perfect ” or “ complete ” than 
any othcu-. The i is not les,s capable of being continued 
without change of quality than the %. Thus, in singing, 
no English i^ar would fail to detect in a moment the per¬ 
former who, in giving a long note to an t, should change 
its tone to I — putting seen, for example, in place of sin. 
Foreign phonetists are to be expected to find difficulty in 
dealing with the sound, because it i.s not native to them. 
Tlie shortest i in Frimcb, for instance, is not a particle 
less close than our “ long e; ” and the point is one on 
which a teacher of Frem;h pronunciation to English pu¬ 
pils has most strongly to insist. 

The short i is the most common of English vowel- 
sounds, constituting nearly six jier cent, of our articula¬ 
tions. It is represented almost exclusively by*; there 
is a small class of cases of y with this value, as in abyss ; 
but other words like busy and minute, like women, sieve, 

1 See below, p- 308. 

a III his GrundtUge der Phys. vml SysL der Bprachlaute., p. 23* 
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guilt, and build, are onlj’’ sporadic. Buen is often 
littered us hen in New England, as doubtless elsewhere ; 

I am not sure that I did not have to unlearn that pro¬ 
nunciation in early boyhood. 

7. What wo (.'all “ long e,” as in meet, mete, meat, pique, 
is, as has been already ])ointi‘d out, the long sound which i 
was made to re])resent and still almost everywhere repre¬ 
sents. It is eurious that our short palatal vowels, e andi, 
have ki'j)t lavry nearly their ancient sounds, while short a 
has been generally “ llattened ” or jialiitalized, into the le 
ol 2 )an, and while long a has beem puslied a step I'artluu' 
down the palatal declivity, to the proper c-position, and 
long e a lik(‘ step, to the proper i-position ; long {, tinally, 
being raises! to a diphthongal value, which will be dis¬ 
cussed later (No. 1(1). As to the quality of this articu¬ 
lation (which we will call and write, long V), there is, I 
believe, no (picstiou ; nor as to its eorres))ondenec with 
the kindred sounds of other tongui's: it is the Kreiich, 
German, Italian — in short, tlie nnivmsal — long I, the 
closest vowel-sound that can be prodnc(‘d between the flat 
of the tongue and the palati*: one may bring thes<^ organs 
BO near tog(‘ther that a fricatiou, a eonsonantal rustling, 
begins to appear, and what of vowel-sound remains will 
still be i. 

The most frequent representatives of 1 in English, be¬ 
sides those instanced above, are ie, as in yield, {J^i^'f-, er 
ei after c, as in receive, conceit, or cy final, as in key. 
There are a few sporadic cases like people, ayis. Words 
like jotVywe, fatigue, machine, Hhire (in America), in which 
the sound has its own proper sign, are. very few, hardly a 
dozen in all. 'I'he long I is only half as common as the 
short i; its percentage is less than thr.'C ('2f,'). 

With I (uuls, as we. have seen, the, se.ries of vowels pro¬ 
duced by an approximation of the Hat of the tongue to 
th(', palate; we have next to take up a like series, also 
beginning from the neutral openness of a, and involving 
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an action of the lips. The series is illustrated, in the 
order of progressive closeness, by the vowels of what, war, 
hole, full, fool: any one can see for himself, by uttering 
these vowels in lapid suw^ession, that they recpiiro a con¬ 
stantly increasing rounding of the lips, wliich reaches its 
extreme in oo, and that tliey tend to run together into a 
continuous slide. Tlie lip action, however, as we must 
not fail also to notice, is not tlie only element in their 
production: there is an accompanying movement of ap¬ 
proach also between the base of the tongue and the back 
part of the palate, or the pharynx. One may hold his 
lips fixed immovably in a single position (tluit, for in¬ 
stance, in which e or i is naturally jironounced), and yet 
utter the vowels of what and all with jiorfect distinctness; 
one can also, by an effort, make a.n o and oo, clearly rec¬ 
ognizable as such and nothing else'-, although wanting 
the smoothness of epiality which belongs to our usual o 
and 00 . And, on the other hand, one' can fix the lips in 
the ee-position, and yet, by a violent and exaggerated 
opening action at the base of the tongue, say an unox- 
ceptionalde a (far). Change in the form of the resonant 
cavity which determines the vowi'-l-sound is perhaps more 
effective, the neai'cr it is to tin; vibrating instrument in 
the larynx, and the deliclent action at the orifice is capa¬ 
ble of being at least mainly compensated by additional 
action fart her back: w<‘. may jwissibly even have to attrib¬ 
ute more essential iniportanee to the lingual than to the 
labial movement in the formation of our series; yet, as 
the lips are the organs which we consciously and observa¬ 
bly move, and the toiigiii' uiov<!S aecoixlantly by an in¬ 
voluntary association wliich only close attention and study 
can discovcu’, and as tlie vowi'ls pixuluced show abundant 
historical relations with tlie. labial consonants, we are, as 
I think, fully justified iu calling the series “labial.” 

8 . The “ short o ” of not, what, is the first of the 
labial series. It gets its ordinary name from the fact 
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tliiit SO many of the short o’s of onr language have been 
raised to it. It is often described and reckoned as the 
corresponding short sound to the vowel of all, for, etc.: 
and so, undoubtedly, it is in a certain sense; only, like 
all our other short vowels, it differs from its correspond¬ 
ent in being also of opener quality. And, to my ap¬ 
prehension, the difference is even greater than is usual 
between our longs and shorts ; the sound in question oc¬ 
cupies so nearly a medial position l)etween the a of far 
and tliat of ivar that it might with equal propriety be re¬ 
garded as the short sound of eitlier. It verges, therefore, 
very closely upon tlie true short a, as of German mann, alt, 
French via, chat, and is acoustically much nearer to a 
(^far') —though always sharply and accurately distin¬ 
guished from it — than is the so-called “short a” («) 
of pan, etc. For the sake of oonvcirieuce, therefore, I 
shall represent it by d.* It is among the more common 
members of our al})habetic system, constituting more than 
two and one half per cent, of our sounds. Besides o, and 
such substitutes for o as the on of hough and the ow 
of hiO'wledgc, it has a not nnfrequent representative in a, 
but only after a ?c-sound: thus, what, wan, wan, guarry, 
squad. This last is a plain case of consonantal influence 
on the vowel tone; the laliial semivowel has communi¬ 
cated a slight labial tinge to its successor. 

9. The next degree of labial closure gives the “ broad 
a ” of all, or the nu-sound. It is a step farther from the 
neutral a {far'), and a true intermediate between it and o, 
as the oe of pan between a and e {they). That the in¬ 
termediate sound on the labial side should be a long 
vowel, while on the palatal it is a short, is in accordance 
with the fact (to be noticed later) that in the labial se¬ 
ries the old long vowels have retained prevailingly their 

1 Ellis, in hU PnUzoiypey a turned c (d) for tlio short o ” of on, 
etc., and treats the vowel of -what, etc., as distinct, and as the precise abbrevi¬ 
ation of that of nlL 
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original value. It mucliless common tlian tlie sound last 
discussed, making only one and one half per cent, of our 
articulate utterance. I write it (after Ellis’s example, in 
Ins “ Paheotype ”) with a small capital a. It has in our 
ordinary orthography a considerable variety of written 
repesontatives : thus, a before f, as in hall, bald, mlt, fahe., 
and also where the I is sihmced, as in talk andwaf/c; a 
after w (a case of assimilation, like that noted just 
abov’is), before r, as in war, ward, warm, dwarf, and before 
n in want; vf'ry frcipumtly o, as in for, form, absorb, off, 
often, loss, lost, cloth, sontj ; regul-arly an and always aw, as 
in haul, daub, caiujht, law, fawn; on in bouijht and its like ; 
and a few scattering casivs like broad, extraordinary. As 
regards this sound, there would bo found more of individ¬ 
ual difference, I believe, in the treatment of the o-class 
than of any other. In my own iissige, I am perfectlj'^ 
persuaded that all the words I have given, with many 
others of which tiujy are examjdes, have precisely the 
same “ ua-sound ” — although it would be easy, by 
drawling and distorting tlu! utterance even a very little, 
to make some of them se(;m ungi'aceful and vulgar; 
and I would say the same of Ood, d'o/, ami their like, in 
which many persons certainly give the “ short o” (d) 
sound of not. 

10. In the regular ,au<l authorised pronunciation of 
English there is no such thing, in accented syllables, as a 
true short o. The .sound, howevt^r, is a well-recognized 
ehunent of N(!W England utterance, in a very small num¬ 
ber of words — whetlier and how far out.side of New 
England and its colonii's, and whether at all among the 
educated on the othei- side of the ocean, I cannot say. 
By it, none is as perfectly distinguished from icmmui, and 
whole from hale, as full froin/wf, and sin from seen: 
and in these two words (though none is often pronounced 
like nun, oven in Now Englaml) the sound in question 
moat clearly and frequently appears. Tlie list of words in 
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which it is given varies, I think, nut a little in different 
individuals : in iny own piiieticc, it is nearly or quite ^ re¬ 
stricted to none, u'liole, home, nione, smoke, folks, coat, 
cloak, toad, throat; I have heard most ofti'u from others, 
in addition, lone and liini. It makes, of course, a luu'dly 
appreciable percentage of Knglish utterance. 

Much as the orthoepists may discard and stigmatize 
this sound, a phenologist can liardly helj) wishing well in 
his secret heart to a tendency which would relievo the 
English sjioken aljihabet of sncli an anomaly and re¬ 
proach as the absence of a true short o. 

11. The “ long 0 ” of 7iote, mcrt/,, etc., differs from the 
sound just treated in being a longer and a somewliat 
closer utterance, and especially in liaving a vanish of u, 
precisely as c (t/tcy) lias a vanish of 1. It is a little more 
common than e, as constituent of our utterance, making 
up one and three fourths per cent. Its written forms are 
numerous: besides tlarse alivadj' instanced, it has fre¬ 
quently ow and ou, as in low, own, doaffJi, four, shoulder ; 
sometimes oo, as in door; and sporadically such as beau, 
yeoman, memoir, sew. 

12. The true short n, as heard in full, bosom., could, 
good, stands related to its corresponding long, mfool, mile, 
move, etc., precisely as the i of sin to that of seen ; that 
is to say (^as I should define it), it has a slightly opener 
quality. One may, it seems to me, convince himself 
even more readily and certainly hove than in the case of 
i and i that the. difference is one of approach in tin; ar¬ 
ticulating oi'gans rather than of expansion of the pharynx 
behind them ; in passing from a to u, I, at least, am con¬ 
scious of a very perceptible iinjmlse to 1 ‘ound and close 
the lips a little more. The sound is om^ of the rai'est in 
English utterance, Ix'ing less than halt of one per cent. 
Of its four written representatives, the u is l)y far the 

^ I have lost tliR record wliieh I made twenty-five years ajjo for the tf-sound, 
and do not feel quite certain tliat I have re.'itored it entire. 
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most common, the others having but a few words apiece. 
A part of them, at least, are recent corruptions from the 
“ long u ” or oo-sound, by a process like that which, as 
above noticed, has converted whole and home into whole 
and home ; and the change appears to be still going on: 
rood, roof, and root ai'O wonls in which one often hears the 
short instead of the long sound ; and root, especially, is 
very ^videly and commonly pronounced like foot; I 
learned it so, and still give it so, unless by a conscious ef¬ 
fort. I also natui'ally give the same vowel-sound to does ; 
and it is evidently liistorically older here than the pres¬ 
ent approved utterance, (rhyming to huzz'). 

The diffin’ence in the treatment, by the language of its 
long and sliort vowels on tlu! j>alatal and on the labial 
side is cpiite a marked feature in English phonology. 
Among the 2 )alatals it is (ho siiort c and i wliich have 
be(!n so generally retained tliat w<^ still call them by their 
proper names, and they ai'c more than twice as nnnneroiis 
as the corn^sixmding long sounds ; among the labials, the 
long 0 ;ind n are (•omjia.ratively unchanged, and they are 
many times more munerous than tlie corresponding shorts. 
And whereas the long vowels on tlie one side have be¬ 
come more palatal, the short vowcds on the other have de¬ 
clined in jioint of labiatity, tlie o becoming the almost 
neutral d of 7iot, and the u the. wholly neutral vowel of 
hut, fun, etc. 

18. The 2 )ure long w'-souml of fond, move, rule, etc., 
is the clo.sest po.ssible la.bia.l vowel, and verges, like % 
(pique.'), closely upon the. eonsona.nt,s ; nor is it, I believe, 
diiStinguislmd by any even slight tinge, of utterance from 
the “ long n’s ” of other languages in gema-al. It has 
two principal classes of written re[)r('S(‘ntatives, the 
o-class and the n-elass. 'The former, which have evidently 
changed their e-sound for an h only in com^jaratively re¬ 
cent times, are o and oo, as in do, to, lose, 'wornh, and 
room, fool; ou is used very little excej)! in recent impor- 
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tations from the French, like route, routine; the Saxon 
uncouth is an almost isolated case ; wound (not from 
wind') is a bone of contention ; its partial retention to 
modern times of the old w-sound is probably in part due 
to the euphonic influence of the w, and to the disposition 
to establish a distinction of utterance between it and 
wound from wind, and for the latter reason, at least, de¬ 
serves to be encouraged: I have heard it so constantly 
given both ways that neither is more natural to me than 
the other. The other class is made up of u, ue (final), ui, 
ew, e.u ; as in duty, pure, due, fruit, rheum, feud, brew, 
few, steiv. The it-soimd in the first class, now, is preserved 
always pure; but in the other it is more or less mixed with 
a preceding i or y-sound, and this mixture constitutes one 
of the more striking anomalies and difficulties of English 
pronunciation. The matter is one upon which common 
usage, both in this country and in England, is consider¬ 
ably at variance, and modes of pronunciation unsanctioned 
by the orthoepic authorities are widely current, even 
among the educated. Henitlcal practices are, I believe, 
particularly prevalent in New England, and my own is 
an example of them. What my own is, I wish to de¬ 
scribe here as accurately as f can ; <at the same time con¬ 
fessing that I have never been willing to exchange it for 
such as was more in accordance with approved rules. It 
has so definite and regular a character, and reposes upon 
so reasonable a foundation, that I am not sure that it may 
not be the good English pronunciation of the future, 
while it has, I believe, a great deal of respectable support 
even at present, on both sides of the ocean. 

In my usage, and in that of those who pronounce with 
me, there is no intermediate sound or compromise what¬ 
ever between a pure u, the vowel-sound of food and move, 
and an absolute yu, in which the ^-element is as dis¬ 
tinctly uttered as it would be if it were written. The 
general rule, with us as with the rest, is that the ^-sound 
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is prelixed ; and the exceptional oases, in which the y is 
omitted and the u left pure, are those in which the u is 
so prexseded that the insertion of the semivowel between 
it and its predecessor is phonetically difiicnlt. 

The y (as will be more particularly pointed out below) 
is a jialatal semivowel, produced nearly in the articu¬ 
lating position of I (pique), or by an approximation of tlie 
flat of the tongue to the roof of the mouth in its after 
part. It is only, tlum, thos<i consonants in forming which 
the tongue is called into action in some other way — that 
is to say, the lingual consonants — which present an 
obstacle to tlie insei'tio\i of the. y. 

Hence, if the u (or eu, ew) Ixi either initial, or preceded 
by the neutral aspiration h, or by the palatal mutes k 
and y, dv by the labial consonants p, />, /, v, and m, it is 
pronounced as yu : examples are msc, unite, eulogy, ewe ; 
huge, exhume, hew; cube, acute, accurate ; figure, gew¬ 
gaw ; pure, compute, Huppurate, spew; bureau, abuse, 
fabulous; fume, perfume, feud, fetc, nephew; ovule; 
mute, munition, emulate, mew. In all the classes of words 
here instanced, tluu'o is probidrly no discordance among 
English speakers, as regards the way in which the M-sound 
is uttered. 

When we come, however, to the lingual consonants —- 
namely, t, d, th (both kinds), s, z, n, r, I — in forming 
which the tongue is already employed at its tip, the inter¬ 
polation of a now action at its base between the conso¬ 
nant and the following vowel becomes a matter of more 
difficulty, and there is a tendency to get rid of it. 

And this tendency is much tlui strongest in the ease of 
th(^ r, in uttering wliich the tongue is even rolled back at 
its tip into the roof of the inoutli: to release it and bring 
the flat surface of tlie tongue up to nearly the same point 
rofj^uires so much movement and effort that the language 
generally has abandoned the attempt, and even the best 
authorities declare that iiftor r, in any situation, the u is 
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to be pronounced pure, like oo: thus, in rule, rude, rue, 
accrue, construe, congruous, erudition. There are, how¬ 
ever, those who do not observe this rule exactly ; though 
they may not quite introduce a y, they yet make a dif¬ 
ference between the u and oo, altering the sound a little 
in the direction of the u of hum. As for myself, my u 
in rude is precisely that in rood; and so in all other 
cases. 

After the other lingual consonants, English orthoepy is 
regarded as calling for the inserted i/-sound, in all situa¬ 
tions : and here it is that the principal discordance in 
popular usage manifests itself, as regards both the fact 
and the nature of the insertion. Some introduce a full 
y before the oo-sound, just as after a palatal or labial 
(even allowing it to coalesce with preceding t and d into 
the ch and / sounds, pronouncing duke an juke, and Tues¬ 
day as chusday') ; others alibreviate it into a slight prefix 
which has the quality of i Qnn) rather than of I {pique") 
or y ; and finally, tlie faction to which I belong exclude 
the prefix entirely in a large class of cases, as follows: 

No Initial lingual followed by u allows the intrusive y, 
whether the syllable be accented or unaccented: thus, the 
u is pure in tide, tuition, Teutonic; in dupe, duration, 
dew; in nude, nutation, new, neuter; in thuriferous, 
thew; in sue, superb, sewer; in zeugma; in lute, hina- 
tion, lewd, leu,coma. The oidy exceptions I have noticed 
are sure and sugar, in both which the s and the y-prefix 
have combined, as usual, into the .s/i-sound : sugar is fur¬ 
ther anomalous in having a short u (as in full) ; this 
shortening has obviously becui made recently, since the 
iotization was fixed by being absorbed into the s/i-sound. 

Again, neither is the u iotized after a lingual in the 
interior of a word, provided the syllable in which it oc¬ 
curs is accented. Examples arc attune, mature, multitu¬ 
dinous ; endure, indubitable, produce, adieu; assume, 
pursue, insuperable ; presume ; enthusiasm ; anew, denude ; 
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illume, nomolution, diluvial. I fiinl but a very few excep¬ 
tions to tills rule : iiiimely, the compounds of mire, as as¬ 
sure, insure; wliicli is a case of the sumo kind; 

iiud inure, for whicli I can give no reason. 

If, however, tlio syllable containing the u be imme¬ 
diately preceded by Ihe accent, its initial consonant (or 
somritimes more than one) is treated as if Vielonging to 
the accented syllable ; it is, as it were, lifted off the u, 
which then becomes yu, ju-st as if it were initial. In¬ 
stances are stalue, saturate, venture, century (but cen¬ 
turion with pure u, as if -tao-), fortune (but fortuitous 
with -too-') ; modulate, arduous, ereduhnis (but credulity 
with -doo-) ; tissue, sensuous ; pleasure, azure ; annual 
(but annuity wltli -n-oo-), hiymuous (but ingenuity with 
■noo-), penury (luit penurious with -noo-) ; volume (but 
voluminous with -loo-), solulile, vedue, failure.^ Of excep¬ 
tions to this rule, liowever, my own visagi' pi'csents a more 
considerahle mmiln'r : there, an', in tlie first place, cases 
of more diiricult coinbinatinns before the v, of wliicli tlie 
wniglit is not sufllciently lifted oil" by the accent to per¬ 
mit the insertion of the y : such are ohduruie, septuagint, 
ahluent, affluent and its Wku, superfluous, capsule; and 
perliaps indurated, contumaey, contuntely, may he reck¬ 
oned with them ; and 1 have al.so noted produce, jorelude, 
sinew, as apparently uiere sporadic irregularities, excc.ssos 
of a retroactive tendency against iotization after a lin¬ 
gual. 

In the not innnerons class of words which have a sec¬ 
ondary accent only on the syllahlo hefore the u, its eifeet 
is in geneival the same with that of the primary accent. 
'I’hns, the ^-sound is inserted in adulation, education, 
denudation, mensuration, aecentuation, attenuation, act¬ 
uality, casuistical, manufactory, amanuensis. Here also 

1 It sliould be noticcil here tliat with t, tl, s, anit z tlie ji-soimd becomes 
hleiuird, transformiii^j^ Ihcni rrsfH'i^tively into the .ond s/osountls: see 

the diwcu-sslon of thc..'e sounds below. 
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there are a few exceptions: I have noted only intuition 
(like intuitive) and deglutition; they are analogous with 
those mentioned under the preceding rnle. 

But finally, when the principal accent does not imme¬ 
diately precede, but is separated by an intervening sylla¬ 
ble from that in which the u occurs, the latter getting 
itself a certain degree of secondary stress, there is some 
variety of treatmiint. Generally, the u is kept pure, as 
in a syllable with primary accent; it is thus with the 
considerable classes of words ending in -tude^ -tute, -lude, 
-lute, etc.: as solitude, institute, interlude, dissolute, and 
their like ; it is thus also with avenue, retinue, residue, 
(but residual with -gu-), with mumeluhe, demilune, invo¬ 
lucre, pentateuch, hypothenusc: in all such words the u 
in my mouth is free from all mixture with a y. But tlio 
ending ture forms a general exception, always admitting 
the iotization : thus, furniture, investiture, ligature, and 
80 on (of course, in agriculture, where the secondary ac¬ 
cent precedes the w-syllable) ; although I think we some¬ 
times hear the pronunciation -toor in such words. 

With those who follow the method of pronunciation 
thms explained, this [jeculiar modification of the M-sound 
(into the question of the origin and age of which I must 
forbear here to enter) introduces no additional element 
into the English spoken alphabet: whatever is not pure 
M (oo) is yu, to be reckoned as divisible into y and u. 

We come next to a quite peculiar pair of vowels, short 
and long: namely, the “ short u ” of hut, son, flood, 
double, and the u of hum. They are more nearly akin 
with the open a otfar than with any other of our vowels : 
that is to say, whereas in the palatal and labial series, 
which we have been considering, there is a distinct ap¬ 
proximation of the mouth-organs at certain definable 
points, in these two there is rather a general closure of 
the aperture of the mouth, along the whole line of the 
tongue. In a, the organs are expanded, to give full and 
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clear exit to the sound; in these, they are left in the way, 
to dim the tone ; they are quiescent instead of active; 
the product is the pure intonated breathing, the grunt or 
murmur. It is, then, witli much propriety, often named 
the “ neutral vowel.” It appears in many languages as 
results of the de-artimdation, as we may call it, of other 
more positive utterances : tlius, in most of modern India, 
the old a, when short, has sunk to this sound, becoming 
what the Sanskrit grammarians call the “ covered up 
(%wmvrita) a;" in French, the, “mute r,” when not ab¬ 
solutely mute, has the neutral tone ; and tlic nasal u (in 
«w, hrun, etc.) and even the cm are very closely related 
ti> it; in part of Germany, the nnaccented final e takes 
the same sound ; the German o, though not far removed, 
is of different quality and of very different origin, being 
a mixture of the medial palatal position of e with the 
medial labial position of o. Tlie dimnnng action of the 
mouth-organs is capable of degrees, like any other artic¬ 
ulating action, and a scries of vowels between the a of 
f<XT and the u of bum must be admitted as theoretically 
possible; but the only two which we actually use are 
very definite in their character, and as necessary to be 
uttereil with exactness as the i or M-sounds; and, as 
usual tdsewhere, the short u of hut is a little opener than 
the long of burn, differing from it as the vowel of full 
from that of fool, as the vowel of sbi from that of seen. 

14. ’I he “ short u ” of but, love, flood, touch, as found in 
acetoited syllables, is a vowel of medial frequency, mak¬ 
ing a little more than two per cent, of our utterance. Our 
unaccented vowels, however, tend to run into it on such 
a scale as nearly to treble its actual occurrence : see below, 
whore tliis tcnrlcucy will be disc.usst'.d and illustrated. Its 
most common representative by far is u, whence the name 
by which we arc acmistoined to call it. Hhe signs o and 
ou ai'e also found in a considerable number of words ; oo 
is much more rare, and any other sporadic only : I have 
noted only the i of squirrel (according to the only pro- 
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imnciation of that word which I have ever heard iu 
America) and the oe of does : wiiich latter, howeve.r (as 
mentioned above), I myself, with many others, grew up 
to pronounce naturally with the real short u of Jull, the 
true and natural abbreviation of the long u of do — like 
says {sez) from say (sc'). la*.iisius represents the sound 
by an e with a Biuall circle below — thus, e; in Ellis’s 
“ Palicotype,” it is written with a turned e — thus, a ; 
and, for the sake of convenience, I shall use the latter 
when necessary.^ 

15. The longfu' and close,r shade of neutral vowel utter¬ 
ance is found in our language only before ah r, and is the 
indifferent middle sound into which have passed, before r, 
a number of vowels which, not v<ny long ago, were, dis¬ 
tinguished fi'oin one another. Examples iire the follow¬ 
ing (given neai'iy in the order of frequency of each 
representative letter): -»</■«, far., murky, disturh; hird, 
dirty, astir, irksome; err, were, fern, determine ; heard, 
learning, search; v>ork,-worship, attorney; adjourn, scourge; 
tierce. In all these classes, a.ccording ti.) my promincifi- 
tion and that of t he immense majority of those wliom I 
hear, there is absolutely no difference in the vowel-sound 
uttered : instances are rare of those who still make a dis¬ 
tinction among them — almo.st solely, I believe, by giving 
something of a real e-quality to e and ea. Notwithstand¬ 
ing its restriction to syllables containing r, thi.s sound is 
not very much rarer than tlie one last treated (in ac¬ 
cented syllables) ; it forms nearly two per cent, of our 
utterance. I shall represent it, for the sake of analogy 
with its corresponding .short vowel, by a turned small cap¬ 
ital Jt — thus, if. 

The peculiar relation in which our neutral vowels stand 
to the r will render it necessary to make them the subject 
of further reiuiirk when we come to consider the r. 

1 A turned a would bo theoretically preferable, considering the kinsliip of the 
sound designated with a; but a turned italic a is too indistinct inform to be 
available for use. 
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Wo hilvo now to tiike up tlio diphtliongs, or combinip- 
tions c>f more tluiu one vowel Bound within tho limits of 
the same syllable. In strictiies.s, our € (f^iey) and d 
note) are diphthongal, sinoe tliey do not maintain to the 
cntl tli(^ tone with whieh they an; begun ; and nmoh the 
same thing is true, as will Iks pointed out below, of many 
of our lontr vowels before an r ; but sucli cases are sutK- 
cieutly dil'l'erent from the. true dii>hthongB to make it not 
only iillowidile but jjrehirable to regard them rather as 
vowels with a vauisliing .sound added to them, and to 
treat the diphtliongs as asepa,i'a,te elas.s. 

The first two of onr three diphlhongs—namely, the ai 
of ai.s7<:, or the “long I ” of bite, and (he ou or ow sound 
of rnov/h, down ■— are very obviously a,ml closely akin in 
character. They are not, as it appi-ars to me, so much 
combin itions of two (li.stinct sonmls, a.s slides ; movements 
of transition from the indilTci'eiit ojicnness of a (_f(tr) 
through tile whole series of jialalal and lingual jio.sitions, 
as we have called them, to i(jjl</ne) and n (^ride) respect¬ 
ively. d.'he mouth-organs do not rest an instant in the 
a-positim at their beginning, but use it merely as a start¬ 
ing-point. d'his distingnisbes onr ai, for (‘xamplo, from 
the German’s ri ov ai; the German dwell.s long enoiigli 
upon the initial tf-sound to give (o tlie ear a distinct ap¬ 
prehension of a as an element in tlui eombination.^ 
Henee the peeuliar im{)ression of unity wliieli the sounds 
niidvo. Gxcoedingiy few of those who use them, even with 
attinition particularly called to llieir eliaracter, will recog¬ 
nize them as otlier than simple. And tho tnuisltional 
movement by whieh tliey are produced is pei'formed so 
rapidly and easily that tln^y hardly reipdre. more than the 
time of a sliort vowel. 

It is rnathu' of dispute aiiiong English plionetists, 
whether the initial po.sitioii in these diphthongal slides is 

1 ^riiat IS to sa}-, our sound, if reproseuted by a figuro, would be neither 
a *, nor a ^ f, but i. 

15 
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that of a (/ar) or that of tlie neutral vowel and 

some of the best authorities (as Ellis) favor the latter. 
Very probably tliere is an actual dilTorence of usage in 
different parts of the English-speaking community. The 
fact that, as we have seen, there is in ordinary speaking 
no prolongation of the initial element, makes a satisfac¬ 
tory determination of the point diiliciilt. For my own 
part, I am fully persuaded tluit I begin ^vitll the a of far. 

16. The first diphthong, then, is that wliieh we ordi¬ 
narily call “ long if because, by a phonetic cliange which 
is very piiculiar thougli not without its analogies elsewhere, 
the real long i (pronounced as in pique) of Anglo-Saxon 
and early English has been clianged into it. Its usual 
representative is /, as in ntini\ dcaire, tJcnq/n, nipht; or y, 
as in type, try, and (V-, as in /uV, relied; others are only 
sporadic, as eye, huy and fpiy, and heiyht and sleiyht. 
These last two are the only Englisii words in which ei has 
had the dijihthongal sound; whieh, however, is begin¬ 
ning to be extensively heard in either and neither. What¬ 
ever actual foundation this last may have in the native 
usage of any part of the English-speaking people, it has 
spread in recent times far beyoml tliat foundation, by a 
kind of reasonless and senseless infection, which can only 
be condemned and ought to be stoutly opposed and put 
down. 1 have no quarrel Avith those to whom aither and nai~ 
ther are a genuine i>art of their Engli.sh dialect, Avho heard 
the pronunciation in their childhood and grew up to use it 
unconsciously ; but that vastly larger class who origin¬ 
ally said eether and nee.ther, and have since gone about 
deliberately to change it, ought to realize, with shame the 
folly of which they have been guilty, and to reform. 

'I'hiwe is a class of words from the classical languages, of 
whieh iHulate and mieroHeope. are. perhaps the two most fre¬ 
quent examph'.s, whe.re. common usage Avavers between 
the ‘“sliort” and “long” sounds of the i—that is, be¬ 
tween I and ai, the lightest and heaviest of vowel utter- 
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ances; and apparently with a tendency to sesttle upon ai: 
a regretablo tendency, I tliink, as involving so great a 
dist(n-tion of the original and ]>roper sound of the vowel. 
In any such case, where usage still gives ns the right to 
niak(! our individual choice, it is well to choose what is 
most in accordance with tliii habits of otlier coiniminities 
who use tlie same woj'd. Gcu'inans, French, Italians, 
and all the other nations of Fnrope, would understand 
our miarusi;<ipe, while 'inaicrottaopt; a}<pears plainly to their 
ears the barbarous distortion which it actually is. 

This diphthong is, of course, most Uiiturally and cor- 
rtjctly represenbid by ai It is of more frecpient occur- 
renc^^ than many of the simple vo\veIs, forming nearly two 
per cent, of the whole body of our articuliitions. 

17. The second diphthong is written in English only 
by ou and ow, as in mouth, donf/htj/, ahoundhuj, now, 
brown. It is most accurabdy written by au. If its first 
clemont is not a [Hire a ( far), it is, 1 think, rather the 
slightly labiali'/('il d of what than tlui neutral o of hut, 
with which latter Ellis hlentilii's it. A llattening of the 
initial element into ai ( pun') gives it that disagreeable 
and vidgar sound which the English are wont to regard 
as American, the Aimnlains as Yankee, the New Eng- 
land(?.r as Ir’ennsylvanian or Southern, and so on — every 
locality slioving off the rt'S|)onsihi1ity of it upon some 
other. In point of fact, it is, I imagine, more or less 
current ovorywh('re among vidgar speakers; the most 
marked illustrations of it that 1 lia.ve over chanced to hear 
were from pei'sons of English birth. To regard it as in 
any degree charaeteri/.ing the utterance of educated New 
Englanders is wholly vmfonmlcd and unjust. 

Like the af-dlphthoug, the an is for the most part his¬ 
torically the alteration of a simple long vowel, namely u. 
It is less than half as common in use as ai, its proportional 
utterance being only alxuit four fifths of one per cent. 

18. 'file third dijihthong, that in coil, bop, and their 
like, is of a quite different character from the other two; 
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while they are mixtures, it is a mere juxtaposition, a 
union, by abbreviated utterance, of two distinct vowel- 
souuds witlii?! the compass of one syllable, the two being 
no more blended witli one another than if thej^ consti¬ 
tuted two se|>arate syllables. Their uncorabinability is 
due, to their belonging to dilTerent series ; the first element 
is labial, the “ broad a ” (a) of all; the second is pala¬ 
tal, the short i of pin; and the former is the longer and 
stronger of the two,* Their greater separability may be 
shown by comparing loyal with trials avowal; in the first, 
we might question whetlnu' the nttcu'anee is more loi-al 
or lo-yal; in the others, the al is ii jdain addition to the 
at and au sounds, which maintain their character unim¬ 
paired. The a/'-diphtliong is the rarest of Mnglish vowel- 
sounds ; its share! is only the eighth part of one per cent. 

These are all the. vowel utteranees whicli I should ever 
think of di.stlngui.shing from one another in my ])rouun- 
ciatiou of Englisli, as foiiml in accented syllabhvs.^ That 
they do not vary in ipiantity in different stylos of speak¬ 
ing, and that .some, of th<;m do not snlli.*r slight modill- 
cations of gnality in rapid titter.inc(', by an inllmiiico 
prociMiding from the otlnu' sounds in connection witli which 
they are uttered, I would by no means venture to main¬ 
tain ; but such modification would he unintended, or con¬ 
trary to iutention, and would disappear if the syllabic 
were uttered rcllectiviily and deliberatelje 

In unaccented syllables, however, our English vowels 
undergo a change of quality, a rednetion to indiBtinctn(!S3 
and neutrality, beyond what is known in any other culti¬ 
vated European tongue. No actually new constituents of 
the spoken alphabiit, 1 believe, are produced in this way ; 
none which tlie ear .and mouth acknowh!dge, and which 
are (!iititled to notice and siqiarate designation in the 
scab:! on which the jireseut analysis of Englisli uttorance 

1 A ;^v;vphic roprcsoutiitiou of the oompoiiud would bo ^_^ f. 

2 Tho ?i and / vowels, oecnrniif? in unaccented syllables, will be treated A 
little further on (Nos. 10 and 20). 
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is inii.di!: for oven if, in i-ivpid speakinif, some new inter¬ 
mediate grades (j£ vow(!l-s()imd may l>e struek, the moment 
we turn our attention upon them they will disappear, the 
sound falling under some one of the eategories already 
established, taking on the semblance of one of our com¬ 
mon longs or shorts. It would cost a whole article, or 
volume, to discuss this subject exhaustively, with full 
illustration ; 1 e.an here only sketch briefly some of its 
child’ outlines. 

The generar modifying influence is of twofold charac¬ 
ter : either, in the lir.st pl.aeia it. eon.sists in shortening 
the ipiantity and Ughtenlng the fisree of the vowel, cut¬ 
ting off any vanishing-sound it may have, but not alter¬ 
ing its quality otherwise than i»y putting short quality in 
place of long ; or, in the .second place, it is a substitution 
of the Tieuti'al vowel, the “ short it'” (a) of but, for the 
proper sound of tlie vowel all’ected. To what degree 
eithei’ of these effects takes place, and even, within cer¬ 
tain limits, whether the one or the other of them takes 
place, depends in ])art upon variabh; and wholly undefina- 
ble conditions : not only on the dialectic habit of the 
speaker, but also upon his personal habit, and upon the 
distinctness which ho is at the time consciously putting 
into his utterance, the rapidity or deliberateness with 
which he speaks, d'here is a whole elass, too, of shades 
of modification introduced by the educated s[)caker’s con¬ 
sciousness of the way bis wonls are spelled, and the more 
Or less aekiiowledged feeling that wbat is distinguished to 
the eye ought also to be di.stinguished to the ear : these 
help notably to blur the, line to be drawn between dis¬ 
tinct utterance and orthoi'pic all’e.etation and pedantry. 

To eonstder first the rednetiou to the neutral vowel: 
there are large classes of cases in winch it lias been so 
tliorougbly made, and by so general usage, that the sylla¬ 
ble no longer has an alternative sound ; to pronounce it 
otherwise than with tliu u of but would be a simple affec- 
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tation. It is so with syllables coming after the accent and 
containing an a wliich if fully pronounced would be ce 
(^pan), or an o that would be d (tvJiat) : thus, an in woman, 
pagan, etc.; ant, anco, ancif in distant, errant, in distance, 
hindrance, in infancy, pregnancy ; al in penal, eternal, 
and ally in penalty ; more sj)oradic cases arc husband, 
stomach, etc. ; tlius, on in nation, derision, and also, of 
course, in national in harmony, etc. ; vm in kingdom, 
bosom ; ul in carol, carolling ; or and ory in prior, honor, 
and priory ; and scattering cases like diamond, bullock. 
The a of ar is treated in tlie same w;i,y, as in templar, 
peculiar, beggar ; and of ary, iis in heygary ; also that of 
ard, as in drunkard, forward; and the o of some, when 
ending — thus, handsome ■— as well as when independent 
word. U becomes neutral iti ure, as treasure, nature. 
The vowel e has the neutral <piality (like or and ar') in 
er, as miller, robber; in cry, as robbery; and in tlie few 
cases of erd, as shepherd, TIkj endings ent, ence, ency 
follow the same rule, as patent, jyresent, presence, decency ; 
and even, I believe, wlieu they stand second from the 
accent, and so liave a degree of seeomlary accent tliem- 
selves, as in pi'uilent, innocent, penitence, innocenoy; 
though in those last cases some will doubtless liold that 
the e sound should be favored a little in careful iitteranee. 
But ent when radical preserves its e-souml, as in accent, 
comment. And en, cl, ct, and most other final syllables 
with e, do the same : thus, linen, chicken,'^ woolen, vowel, 
camel, velvet, secret, carpet; ajid boundless, interest, sweet¬ 
ness, learned, princes, acknowledge, 'manifest, and so on. 
There are thosis who in sneh woi'tls as these turn the 
e-sound into I, saying linin, vow’d, prirunz, etc.; aJid even 
some orthoi'pieal authoriti(!s countenance it; hut I find 
no tendency to tlu; change in my own mouth, and it 
appears to mo a thing to be contended against. And i 

1 There are excepliona uiiioiif; wurda in en, as children, heathen, whore the 
but sound prevails. 
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maintains itself still more sturdily than e, being nowhere 
regularly and confessedly convertible into the neutral 
sound. The decido<lly palatal vowels, partly as bising less 
akin with the neutral, partly perhaps as being themselves 
very light and easy sounds, offer greater resistance to the 
process of conversion. 

Of final vowfils, the a is tho only one that passes dis¬ 
tinctly into a (Jmt') : thus, idea. Aula, America. 

The cases arc vei'y nunicrous in which, although the 
hut sound is allowed and fr<!(}uent in rapid collocpiial ut¬ 
terance, more delibcratii prouuncititiou retains the more 
distin(itiv8 sound. Sucli are especially tlie vowels of open 
syllables in the interior of a word ; thus, the a of com¬ 
pany, separate (second syllable), oracle, lovable (though 
it can hardly be said that in any of tliese cases, least of 
all in the ending -able, the a is ever anything but a “ short 
«”); the 0 of clamorous, honorable, philosopher (tliird 
syllabic) ; the e of enemy, tolerate, funeral, ceremony; and 
even the i of velocity, credible, indivimbility (fourth and 
sixth syllables, -si- and -li-), oriyinate. Tim gradual 
diminution of tho tendency to convei’sion in this series, 
dependent on the charactc” of tho vowels as already 
pointed out, is very clear; probal)ly some will refuse to 
acknowledge or sanction the change of i at all; but, for 
all that, it is real, and common enough. In the same 
category of admissible but not required conversions belong 
a host of syllables tluit precede the accent in a word; in¬ 
stances are above, again, ability, habitual, pavilion ; obey, 
obscure, occasion, confusion, compare, forsake., to-morrow, 
propose : I think we also sometimes ti'eat in the same way 
an e, or even an i, but only in e.spoeially <'.ai'oles8 utter¬ 
ance ; and I do not venture to give any examples, lest 
they be. crie.d out against. 

It can hardly bo claimed, I suppose, that we ever pro- 
Dounee a long vowel with absolute eompletenoss in an 
unaccented syllable, in onr natural and unforced utter- 
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ance; we rather cut it down into its naturally corre¬ 
sponding short vowel. Even a real short o would have to 
be acknowledged in the medium pronunciation (medial 
between the elaborate o, vanish and all, and the careless 
&) of ohe.y, opinion, and their like. And the abbreviated 
vowel is liable to be sometimes altered in quality still 
farther, to a neutral nttenince. Tliere are classes of 
words, also, in whicli a shortened S is allowed by the or- 
thoepists to be lightened into f .• such are especially the 
words in tain, as mountain, certain, captain : those in age 
and ace, as cabbage, village, palace ; those in ege, as col¬ 
lege, knowledge ; and so on. Ilefei-ence has been made 
above to final nesn, ea, cd, as treated in the same manner. 
To me, this change of e to f seems always to be worse 
than easy and familiar; to be slovenly, rather, and un¬ 
worthy of recognition on the part of the orthoepists. 

Not only unaccented syllables, but unempliatic words, 
are liable to this dimming and changing of quality. The 
article the, as a striking example, is abbreviated to thi 
before a vowel, and before a consonant takes the full but- 
sound; and its colleague a suffei's the same reduction. 
From, was, of, are further instances of reduction to the 
neutral vowel in rapid combination with other words; 
even to, thougli its ?i-.sound is more persistent, does not 
always escape the same fate.^ 

The true method for a pronouncing dictionary of 
English to follow in marking these varieties of utterance 
seems not difficult to establish iu theorjq although its 
carrying out in detail would bo much harder, beoanse 

1 Ellis treats this subject of uiificctJiited syllables and uiuuiiphatit: wonls with 
greater fullness, on pj). UUl-llGT of lus great, work. I lind my utteranco ac¬ 
cordant with bis on almost every point; Imt I ibink American u.sage goc.s farther 
than Jinglish in letting the scc(uidar\>^ accent, after the primary, exercise a con¬ 
serving influence upon tlic vowel of tlie syllabic : for example, upon the oof 
terntory^ preparatory, te.gtunony ; the a of /fiemn/, secondary, circumstance, / 
and so on. The last word, which Ellis gives somewhere as liaving the same 
vowel-souud in every syllable, is to me, even in rapid utterance, pronouheed 
with three different vowels, n {kuH)^ 9 {but)^ and w {pan). 
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the various classes distinguished actually pass into one 
another, across uudelinable boundaries. Those vowels 
whioli have absolutely and irrecovtirably passed over into 
the neutral sound of Zu/t, and tliose which more persist¬ 
ently maintain their quality, with abbreviation and light¬ 
ening only, might bo plainly enough indicated by appro¬ 
priate diacriti(ad marks ; and then a separate mark would 
be required for those which are alhnverl to be reduced to 
neutrality in fluent utterance; and it might even be two¬ 
fold, so as to point out the varying d('gree of permissibil¬ 
ity, as between the more usual and the rarer cases. No 
existing dictionary, that I know of, gives the learner of 
th(! language any valiiabhi lielp with regard to the vary¬ 
ing quality of unac(smtod vowels. 

f have estimated tiiat the oiamrrenco of the short neu¬ 
tral sound (/lid) in tlie way of substitution for vowels 
which an eiaborate pvonunciiition would give with dis¬ 
tinctness is inoisj frecpumt than its indi.ipondent oceiir- 
reaice, or about three and one half ptu’ t'.eut. 

We have to note finally, in connection with this sub¬ 
ject-, thiit in a oonsideviible class of umiccented sylhibles 
containing an n or /, the vowel, instead of being merely 
weakened or neutralized, is omitPsl entirely, the n or I 
remaining as “ vowel ” of the, syllable.: so in reckon, but¬ 
ton, liken, fatten, deaden, (diaxten, veninon, »even, often; 
so in tackle, bungle, apple, able, little, handle, bustle, evil. 
This arises from tlie p('euliar e.harae.ter of the. two sounds, 
standing, as they do (as elsewhere explained, in this and 
the following ai’tiele), oil the border-line between conso¬ 
nant and vowel, ami so capable of being put to use, with 
either value. Though among tlie rarest sounds in our 
spoken alphabet, they are both more frequent than tlie 
of-diphtliong ; in ten thousand sounds, 1 have found the 
Z-vowol thirty-five times and the rt-vowel sixteen times. 
It is necessary, then, to complete our scheme of English 
vowel-sounds by adding these two. 
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19. The ^vovvel of tackle, etc., is almost always written 
le, with tl)(j silent vowel following it. And when a syl¬ 
lable is added, as in hunkier, ablest, bundling, the I en¬ 
tirely lo/U's its vocalic character, and makes no intermedi¬ 
ate sylltd)le. Tlune are a few words in whicli written el 
has confessedly the same character—for example, Jiazel, 
and (as it seems to me) morsel and parcel; and a much 
larger class in wliicli a caridi'ss pronunciation gives I 
only, while the authorities .still properly reqniri^ el: such 
are angel, rebel, model, quarrel, level, etc. The same ab¬ 
breviating tendency is contended against in a ft!W il, al, 
and ol words, as civil, medal, idol: in evil and devil, how¬ 
ever, the corruption has established itself beyond ro7nedy, 
as also perhaps (though I thinlc not) in metal, 

20. The 71-vowel of reckon, etc., has the silent vowel 
written before it, and there are few if any words in 
which this is not sometime.s restored in deliberate pi-onun- 
ciation. And rvlien a formative .syllable is added, as in 
reckoner, gluttony, fattening, the orthoepists differ in 
opinion as to whether the n should bo left as sole vowel 
of the intermediate syllable, or whether the preceding 
vowel should also b(3 uttered, with neutral sound. In 
my view, both ways are proper, each in its own style of 
utterance. 

We come now to consider the consonants, the closer 
articulations of the alphabetic .sy.stcm. Indeed, we have 
already touched upon the con.sonantal domain, in treating 
of the last pair of vowels, which are more usuidly conso¬ 
nantal sounds, though capable, under special circum¬ 
stances, of doing duty as vowels also. And first among 
them wo will take up r. 

21. The r is a sound whicli is formed between the tip 
of the tongue and tlio upper pai't or roof of the mouth, 
the approach of the two organs not being so close as to 
produce a rubbing or buzzing sound — which, if pro¬ 
duced, would bo a z or zh, instead of r. It may be thus 
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formed along tlie whole lino of the roof of the mouth, 
from close beliiiul tlie front teeth to as far back as the tip 
of the tongue ciiii b(! turned ; varying somewhat in its 
coloring as it is transfm-red i)aek\vard or forward, but 
everywhere immistakabty an r. At its foremost point of 
pi'oduction, with the tongue stretched directly forward 
and lu'arly reaching tin', front ttndh, it can bo trilled or 
vibrated: tliat is to say, llie ti]) of tlie tongue can be 
made to swing lapidlv np and down, alternately narrow¬ 
ing (or closing) and widening the ytassage ; it the tongue 
be retracted, or its tij> turned upward, tliis action is im¬ 
possible. As an actual fact, trilling accompanies the 
proimnciatiou of the, r in most of tlie languages which 
possess that letter ; insomuch that it i.s common among 
plionetists to deline r as a trill or vibration of the tip of 
the tongue. Whctlior it he proper or not to do so is in 
great part a verbal ipiestion merely: to me, I must con¬ 
fess, the place of tlie organs secm.s to be the main charac¬ 
teristic of the .sound, and the vibration one of subordinate 
or saioudary value. Jf only that is an r which po,ssesse3 
vibration, the ipicstion arises what we shall call our ordi¬ 
nary English r; for this is certainly not trilled. We 
shall, 1 am sure, do bv'st to cidl it still an r, though a 
smool.li or untrilled r. We pronounce it (if I may judge 
by comparing tlie action in my own mouth with what I 
hear from my neighbons’ mouths) with the tip of the 
tongue reverted into the dome of tlie month, where vi¬ 
bration is impossible. That is to say, we the great body 
of English speakers, and in onr ordinary utterance ; for, 
on the one hand, there are iloulitless localitu's wlioro the 
letter is .still trilled as iu tiie oldmi time (the Irish have 
retained this, among other cliaracteristics of a more 
ancient style of ut;tcu'a,nce) ; and, on the otlicv hand, 
there are individuals among us who, from whatever cause, 
regularly give tlie trill; while any of us may, in an effort 
at peculiarly di.stinct, eiiipliutic, or orotund utterance, at 
times do the same thing. 
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It is very common among Engiisli ortlioe'pists to dis- 
tingiiisli in English speech a “ rough r ” and a ‘‘smooth 
r,” the former being that which is lieard ht.'fore a vowel, 
the latter when no vowel follows, when the r is either 
final or has a consonant after it. It does not seem to 
me, however, that such a distimhion can be maintained ; 
as regards my own prominciatioti, at any rate, it is ut¬ 
terly destitute of foundation; I have never trilled an r 
except by a conscious clTort or in connection with an at¬ 
tempt at unusual distinctness of articulation ; nor have I 
any douhhi method of utterance of the letter ; to me the 
variation is not between rough and smooth, but hctwi>on 
smooth and nothing. In my natural and imrcgimerate 
state, namely, before I bail bi'gun to school my utterance 
to conformity with orthograpliical and ortlioiipical ride, I 
never pronounced at all an r that was not tollowed by a 
vowel; I fear that I hardly do so now except whim I am 
thinking of it. I can confess and assert this in the most 
confident manner, because my attention was directed to 
the subject before I Itad any theories as to what was or 
what should be. Ami I have taught French and Ger¬ 
man pronunciation to pupils enough, from all parts of the 
country, to be convinced that this absence of utterance, 
and of trill when uttered, is a very general characteristic 
of American pronunciation. As to that of England, it is 
enough to note that Mr. Ellis makes the same acknowl¬ 
edgment, in the most explicit manner, respecting his 
English. It is, indeed, natural that thii silencing of the 
r, under circumstances less favorable to its utterance, 
should form part of that same process of general weaken¬ 
ing which has robbed it elsewhere of its vibration. 

If the r he pronounced wherever it is written, it is, ac¬ 
cording to my reckoning, the most common of Fmglish 
sounds, reaching a frecjiiency of nearly seven and a half 
per cent.; but the cases in which it is followed by a 
vowel are only just about one half of that number. 
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Between r and the neutral vowel-sound there exists a 
peculiar relation, which must not be passed without notice. 
I am by no moans confident that I fully understand its 
physical grounds ; but I have been accustomed to explain 
it to myself somewliat in this way. The r is a letter of 
unusually laborious production, as requiring some retrac¬ 
tion of the tongue witli a i-eversion of its tip into the 
dome of the palate. The tongue-position from which its 
utterance is most rratdily reached is that inactive one 
which gives the neutral vowels. Tliese last, then, lie as 
natural intermediates between any other vowel and r. 
The voice is perfectly able, to be sure, to make the transi¬ 
tion so rapidly that no intermediate stage is audible ; and 
it does so after a shoi't vowel; but in the greater deliber¬ 
ateness of a long vowel or diphthong it gives the transi¬ 
tional sound a chance to appear. At any I'ato, in the 
whole claas(^s of words lik(^ car/;, fttar, aore, am, fire, sour, 
a neutral vowel (;/) follows the. otlu;r vowel-sound in a 
manner which is porfec.tly palpable to the ear; it is far 
more notie-eable than, for <-xample, the i and U vanish of 
th(! common e Qhey) ami u, and almost or quite as plain 
as the final element of the oi-diphtliong. If the same in¬ 
sertion is t(i be theoretically recognize,/] as made after the 
other two long vowels, a and a {hi far and war'), it is at 
any rate wliolly incons})ionous, a virtually inaudible glide. 
In that style of pronunciation, then, in which (as ex¬ 
plained just above) the r has come to be not uttered at 
all, the transition-sound is h;ft as its substitute, and is 
alone h(;ard. Care, for examph;, l)ce.omi.;s /ra/y, instead of 
Icmzr, and care.d bec/)mea kae.id : and so with the rest; 
while carmg has both the transition-sound and the smooth 
or untrilled r, and is hv:iring. 

With this phenomenon stands in evident connection 
the substitution of the long neutral vowel for a more 
original sound in such words as worth, mirth, earth, curse, 
scourge, tierce (see above, No. 15, p. 224); the formerly 
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distinct vowel has been ovtn’powcred and replaced by the 
transitional sound at first developed after it. Whei'ever 
tlie r is found, it tends to give the preceding vowel a 
neutral color; and association with it helps to convert the 
vowels of unaccented syllables to the neutral d. 

It is because of its tejidency to develop the neutral 
vowel, and then itself to disappear, in English pronunci¬ 
ation, that the r never becomes in English (as it docs in 
various other languages, inoi-e fully than any other con¬ 
sonantal sound) the actual vowel of a syllable, like I and 
n. In situations where these two woulil be left alone, 
with vocalic office, r is replaced by a brief a [but') ; or, if 
itself pronounced, it has such a vowid prefixed : acre, for 
example, is ckd or else ekm'. Tliere is, however, one word 
in the language, where, ac«’ 0 )-ding to a common (and, as 
it seems to me, the best) pronunciatiim, r is the vowel of 
an accented syllable ; it is ‘pretty (the books mostly pro¬ 
scribe pirltl; one hears also pretl and //«ff). 

22. The nearest relative of the r is the 1. In the lat¬ 
ter the tongue touches tlie roof of the mouth, either by 
its tip or its upper sux-face, while there is a pa8.sage left 
open at the sides of the tongue, through Avhieh the sonant 
breath finds free exit. Here, again, the; tongue may tako 
any position along the roof of the mouth, just as in mak¬ 
ing r ; and even, as is not the case with ?•, the flat of the 
tongue, instead of its tip, may he the part used: the dif¬ 
ferent Vb thus produced are of more diverse quality than 
the r’s, and some of them are used in other languages as 
regular membex's of the alphabet, separate fi-om the com¬ 
mon I: so the palatal I, or I mouille, of the French, made 
with the flat of the tongue against the roof of the mouth, 
nearly in the xy-position ; and the “ cerebral ” I of the 
Vedic Sanskrit, with the tip well retracted into the dome 
of the palate. Our own I probably enough varies a lit¬ 
tle in place, under the influence of the consonants in 
connection with which it appeal's ; when unconstrained. 
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the tip of tlie tongiie with me is pretty close behind the 
ujiper front teeth, eunsidei'ahly hirtlier foinvaid than in 
uttering r. I have never been able to discover, in my 
own mouth or in that of others, the slightest vestige of 
that vibratory or trilling quality which is claimed as its 
characteristic by some ]>lionetists. Nor does it seem to 
me a inatt(*.r of importance wlu^thor the vocal breath 
streams out on both sides of the tongue or only on one 
side ; and, in the latter ease, whetlier on the right side or 
the Ic'ft: my own practice appears to vary between the 
thre(3 methods. 

The Z is a common somid in English, making nearly 
four per cent, of our utte.ramit;. Its (^iiot frequent) use as 
a vowel has been already (nnsiden'd. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to add tltat lad ween the vocalic and the consonantal 
I there is not the slightest sluulo of difference in physical 
character, iu the artieulatiug jvisition and mode of utter¬ 
ance ; what dill'ereuce there is con.sists only in quantity 
iind stress. 

In r and I we have two consdnauts which veige closely 
npiiii the chavaeter of vowels, and are in various lan¬ 
guages sometimes used as vowels. Iti t (jowyac) and S 
(f'o(l'), on the other hand, we liave. vow'els of so close po¬ 
sition that tliey verge upon tlie consonants. If we fix 
tht! organs to say I, and then, iustetid of prolonging the 
sound, utter it with utinost brevity beforii another vowel- 
sound, as u, hardly making the position more than a 
starting-point froTii wdiieii to reach the hitter, we shall 
have an unmistakalde and perfect i/a. An i7, if treated 
in like manner will give ns a wa. 'I'lie sanu! etfect may 
iu fact bo given, only with a little less distinctness, by 
transition from the i and n ( fully positions — nay, recog¬ 
nizably even from the o ( thi']/) and o positions. On the 
other hand, the org.ans may be even more closed for y and 
tv than for the ordinary utterance of » and n, so as almost 
to give an audible frication, a nibbing or buzzing sound, 
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at the place of closure ; and it thus becomes possible to 
produce the semivowel effect even when 1 or u follows, as 
in the pronunciation of ye and woo. I say, almost a frica- 
tion, because I think it does not quite reach that charac¬ 
ter ; a prolongation of the position will still yield a (tur¬ 
bid) i or u sound, one far more vocalic than fricative. 
Mox-eover, I am not at all sure that, in order to make the 
y and w sounds distinct in such combinations, I do not 
open the closure first upon the short vow(;l (wliich is, as 
already explained, a)i opener utterance tliau the long), 
then immediately shutting it again to tlie long: tlms 
really saying yu, wui't. In the ordinary ])rocesses of rapid 
utterance, I believe tliat we use, accoiding to circum¬ 
stances, different degrees of closimi; and tliat a true and 
unexceptionable description of these sounds is that they 
are I and u sounds abbreviated, rediUMul to (jonsonantal 
value by being used as mere starting-iwints from which 
to reach the vowel tliat follows. Any dwelling upon tliem 
would give them a vocalic elfoct, and make them diph¬ 
thongize with the succeeding vowel, or form a separate 
prefixed syllable. And even in their closest possible 
shape, tliey are not more different from i and u than 
these are from I and u. Here, then, as well as in the r 
and I sounds, the vowel and consonant systems inoscu¬ 
late ; and there is good and sufficient reason for classing 
the four sounds togetlier, and calling tliem “ semivowels.” 
To put r and I together with « and w, as “ liquids,” is a 
far more objectionable classification; tlie n and m are too 
peculiar in character and conneetions to admit such treat¬ 
ment. 

23. The ^-sound is shared by the English with many 
languages, probably even with the majority. It is far 
from being a frequent sound with us ; oven including the 
cases in which, as explained above (under «, No. 13), it 
occurs as first element of the “ long m,” I have found it to 
average only two thirds of one per cent. 
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24. With Lbe «!-8ouml tlie ciise is quite ditferent; tlie 
English is tlie only iniKloni European literary language 
which has retained it as a full member of the alphabet; in 
the others, it has generally piissed into a v, which is a 
Lsonnd of a yery different class, a sonant fricative, a spirant 
(see bcdow, No. 117). One consequence of this has been 
that the existence of such a sound as w has been almost 
ign.ired by continental Eiirojiean philologists, who have 
treated r instead as a. semivowel — about as gross a pho- 
m.'tic blunder as it is possibh^ to commit. 

The It) is a very nuicii more common sound than y in 
English utterance, its percentage i-ising to two and one 
third. 

Tt will bo advisaVde, for convenience of exposition of 
the systematic relations of sounds, to pass next to the 
other extremity of the alphabetic system, and consider 
the mutes. 

We began our scheme, it will be remembei’cd, with the 
openest and freest of human utterances, the a Cfur), in 
which no hindrance is placed by throat or mouth in the 
way of the expulsion of intonated breath through the 
larynx. At the farthest remove from this is a series of 
articulations in which the interference of the mouth-or¬ 
gans with the How of breatli is carriiul so far as to stop 
that flow altogether, by ]irodaeiug a eomjilete clo.snre of 
the mouth. Such articulations are, them, properly enough 
called “mutes;” also contact-letters, stops, oheoks. In 
onr language (as likewise in most other tongues) there 
are three such mutes, tlu; closure b(!iug made at three dif¬ 
ferent points in the month : isther at the li])s, or between 
the, tij) of the tongue and the, fere part of the palate, or 
between tlie back part of the tongue and the back palate: 
they are, respectively, j>, t, and k. An indefinite number 
of different mute contacts is capable of being formed by 
the various mouth-organs, in various positions ; and some 
languages make use of four, or live, or even more ; but 
10 
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these three, which we may call the labial, the lingual, and 
the palatal contacts, are the only ones found to occur in 
the great majority of human dialects. The name of 
mute is appropriate to them, inasmuch as, so long as the 
contact lasts, there is absolute silence ; it is only as the 
contact is broken that its effect upon the following 
opener utterance shows what it has been. The products 
are also sometimes, and very suitably, styled “ explo¬ 
sives ; ” the explosion, or sudden breach of contact, is their 
characteristic. For the making of the contact, by shut¬ 
ting off a preceding vowel — ap, ale — is an utter¬ 
ance of the mute so much less distinct and audible as 
fairly to be called imperfect; and we are iiccoi-dingly ac¬ 
customed, when a mute comes at tlie end of a sentence, 
or before a pause, to break the contact again, with a little 
expulsion of mere breath, in oi'diw to make clear the 
nature of the final: we may rc^present it by a//, «<', ale. 
Some phonetists claim that to make a whole p, for exam¬ 
ple, both a closure and a breacli are recpiired — thus, apa 
— either ap or pa being only a half or incomplete utter¬ 
ance ; others, again, claim that ap is complete, ami pa is 
complete, and so that apa is really double, and ouglit (I 
infer) to be written appa, a sitiglc mute between vowels 
being an impossibility : but I see no suificient ground for 
either opinion. 

It is, again, asserted by some (notably by Lepsius) 
that our usual p, t, h are not simple mutes, but rather 
aspirates — that is to say, that a bit of breath, a brief 7(, 
is slipped out between the breach of mute contact and the 
beginning of a following vowel or other more open sound. 
This also I should confidently de.ny, so far as our ordinary 
pronunciation is concerned ; the relaxation of the contact 
and the beginning of the following sound are so closely 
fitted together, made so truly simultaneous, that nothing 
perceptible comes between them. If, indeed, we make 
the broach with labored energy, with violence, the case 
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appears to be different; I myself, at any rate, in such an 
utterance, cannot help the escape of a little puff of flatus 
between the mute and the vowel — as is shown most 
clearly by holding the palm of the hand a little way in 
front of the moutli during the utterance. 

25. The labial surd mute,yi, is plainly enough produced 
by the closure of the two lips ; and no difference in the 
usage of individuals or of peoples has, so far as I know, 
been pointed out as regards the nature of the contact. It 
is the least common sound of its class in English, falling 
short of (ine and three quarters i>er cent. 

26. As to the precise place of the contact by which is 
formiid the lingual mute, t, the case is different; and so, as 
we shall see later, as to that of the k. Both these two 
are gmierated between the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth; but tlnu'c is a considerable range of choice in tlie 
precise part of either orgim that shall be used. Speaking 
most geiKTally, the f-position is favtlier foi-ward tlia-n the 
^;-position. And it should be <‘arefully noted here, as a 
princiiple which w(' shall hav(' occaBion more than once 
hereafter to apply, that the point on the roof of the 
mouth at which a mute or fi-icative i.s produced is decid¬ 
edly moi‘o essentially distinclivt^ than the part of the 
tong>ie with which it is produced. For instance, one 
may trim the tongue so far l>ack as with the reverted tip 
of it (against the soft palate) to utter an unmistakable k ; 
and, on the other hand, one may thriust the tongue half¬ 
way out of the mouth, and yet make a yicrfectly clear t 
by a contact behind the, teeth. No small variety, then, 
especially of t’s, i.s capaldc', of bdng produced, each clearly 
a b but dist inguishable from all the rest by a alight differ¬ 
ence of quality. And a consid(u'ablo number of them are 
actually produced, cither in the same oi- in different lan¬ 
guages. If the tip of the tongue be laid full against the 
backside of the upper front teeth, perhaps even reach¬ 
ing below their points, the t has a decided tinge of the 
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iA-soimd (in thin) ; the dif¥erence being that in the t the 
determining contact is still made on the gums behind the 
teeth, and not upon the teeth themselves; in the latter 
situation a complete closure is not possible, and only the 
fricative th could result. This seems, according to the 
descriptions given, to be the character of the modern 
Hindu “ dental ” t. Again, if the tip of the tongue be 
turned up into the roof of the mouth, a t of different tone 
(wo might describe it as hoUower) is produced ; and this 
is the Hindu “ cerebral,” or “ cacuminal,” or “ lingual ” t. 
I should infer from Mr. Kllis’s latest descriptions (less 
certainly from Mr. Bell’s figure) that a reverted or cacu¬ 
minal character belongs to the English ju’onunciation of 
t to a degree which I had not thought of. My own t is 
made directly behind the teeth, with the tip of the tongue 
not in the least turned up, but laid forward, and at least 
grazing the teeth, if it does not fairly touch them ; even 
in pronouncing tr, I find in my mouth no assimilation of 
the t to the r in re.spoct to position, but a distinct slipping 
of the tongue ba(!k\vard from the one to the other. 

Inasmuch, then, as the teeth hiivo no real part in the 
production of a f, 1 think the name “ dental ” as applied 
to that letter and its immediate relatives a misnomer, and 
would call the contact in ge.noral a “ lingual” one, reserv¬ 
ing the names “ dental,” “ palatal,” “ cacuminal,” and so 
on, for characterizing ita special varieties. The t which I 
utter deserv(.?s none of these iramos, but, a.s being made 
upon the gums of the upper front teeth, it might be 
denominated (by a term which has sometimes been used 
for such purpose) a “ gingival ” t. 

The t is third in frecjuency among all the sounds of our 
alphabet, rising nearly to six per cent. 

27. The third surd mute, the k, is formed, as already 
stated, by a contact of the back part of the tongue with 
the palate: at what precise point on the latter is much 
more difficult to determine than in the case of the t; nor 
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is the matter one of much consequence — especially, as 
thci’c is good reason for holding that the place varies 
somewhat, according to the letter in connection with 
which the k is uttered ; the k of ki, for example, being 
farther forward than that of ka, or ko, or ku (^coo'). The 
Seinitii! languages (and something like it is now claimed 
for the early Indo-European) had a double k, one deeper 
and more emphatic than the other — deeper than any¬ 
thing that we are in the habit of producing, though not 
very hard for us to imitate. It would be a sufficient 
definition to say that our k is jn'ixlnced ujion the roof of 
the mouth either at or bchiiul the junction of the hard 
and soft palate. For tliis reason, wo may best call it 
“ palatal; ” the name “ guttural ” is not free from grave 
objection. 

Our k is a little more fn^quent of utterance than our p, 
its jierccntage being two and one sixth. We shall find 
through the whole conaoviautal system that the articula¬ 
tions formed by the back of the tongue and by the lips, 
added together, are. less than half as fn^quont as those 
made by the tip or front of the tongue. 

I have called these three mutes “ surds,” by a name 
which is now quite widely used, ami which is intended to 
describe them as produced without, any tone, any sono¬ 
rous vibration of the vocal cords. Other terms signifying 
the same thing are atonic, aphthongal, non-vocal, uninto¬ 
nated, and so on, any one of which is free from serious 
obje(!tlon, if “ surd ” (which is otfeusivc to some) be re¬ 
jected. To call them, liowevcr, “ hard,” or “ sharp,” or 
“ strong,” ())' by any otber such scieutilically inaccurate 
and merely fanciful or blundering title, is altogetlier to 
be condemned. 

By the same positions of the uioutli-oi'gans as those al¬ 
ready described are produced, with added action of the 
throat, three other members of the alphabet, namely 6, 
cf, py whie,h are also ordinarily called “ mutes,” although 
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not in the same measure entitled to bear tlie name. In 
them, there is actual production of sound in the larynx, 
the utterance of an audible buzz, as it were, while the 
mute contact is still maintained. Inasmuch, now, as this 
buzz implies the passage of a column of air through the 
glottis, setting in vibration the vocal cords on its way, 
some persons have found it very hard to understand its 
possibility, and have been led to deny that tins is the 
true account of the difference between, for example, a h 
and p. But the explanation is perfectly easy. The cav¬ 
ity of the closed mouth acts for a time as a receiving-box, 
into which is forced a ciu rent of air until it is full and 
can receive no more. Any one may convince himself of 
this by trying to prolong a h; the sound in the throat 
continues audible for a wJiih;, the cheidts gradually puff¬ 
ing out by distention of the breath forced upward, till at 
last they are stretched to their utmost, and tlien the 
sound ceases; one can, liowev(?r, then “ swallow ” the 
breath, or return it to the lungs, and repeat tire process ; 
and so on, over and over, as long as one can bear it with¬ 
out taking a new breath. I find that 1 can prolong the 
tone with the S-position more than two seconds, with the 
d-positioii less tlian two, with the _(/-p 08 ition hardly one, 
the difference depending, of course, on the greater or less 
extent of the availaVde mouth-cavity; but any one of 
them is time enough for the utterance of a whole series 
of consonants. 

In ha, therefore, as distinguished from pa, the expul¬ 
sion of intonated breath and production of sound begins 
before the unolosure of the lips, instead of simultaneously 
with the unclosuro; in ah, it continues in like manner 
after the closure is made; in aha, tliero is no interruption 
of the continuity of sound, no instant of silence, as in 
apa. And this is the sole characteristic distinction of 
the two letters. We should call h, then, as compared 
with the surd p, a “ sonant ” (or tonic, phthongal, vocal, 
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intonated) mute. It is impossible for me to discover on 
what foundation, even of fancied analogy, reposes the 
name of “ flat,” which is used by some. It is easier to 
see on wliat misapprehension the much more common 
“ soft ” is founded. By the closing of the vocal cords, in 
order to tlie production of sonant utterance, the column 
of expelled air is, of course, narrowed; there is, in a cer¬ 
tain sen.se, a thiniKjr cnrrcnt waiting for the breach of 
mute contact behind a h than behind a, j). Yet, after all, 
only in a certain sense ; for a.s tlie vocal cords are brought 
together for the production of a vow(d at the very in¬ 
stant the contact is broken (unless, indeed, an a.spirate, a 
is uttered, in.stead of a siinph; surd, a p}, there is no 
“ balder ” oi- “ stronger ” expenditure of breath in the 
surd letter than in the sonant; one may even say, not so 
much expenditure ; for in h the loss of breath to the lungs 
by expulsion beyond the glottis begins before the breach 
of contact; in p, only at the breach of contact. 

So far as 1 can secg there is no ground whatever on 
which the use of the terms “strong” or “hard,” and 
“soft ” or “ weak,” as applied respectively to surd and 
sonant letters, can be snewvssfully defended. They began 
in ignorance, and are continued in heedless imitation or 
in misapprehension. They have ha<l, and still have, tlieir 
stronghold in the usage of (lermans ; among whom, in 
general, the distinctions of surd and sonant are loss ob¬ 
served and less understood than ^^lst^where. The persist¬ 
ency with which even the greatest Gorman philologists 
cling to them, and make them tin! foundation of the pho- 
netiii doc.trine tliat, for example, tlie alteration of p to h 
is a proci’ss of weakening, iiinl that fi’oni i to ^ a process 
of strengthening, i.s something truly wonderful. A weak¬ 
ening of the utterance of a ju has not, that I can discover, 
the slightest tendency to make, a h of it; nor vice versd ; 
for the h contains an element whicli the p does not, and 
one which may bo intensified indefinitely without being 
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lost, but ratbcr the contrary. Either a p ov a. b may be 
struck witli unusual energy, even violence, and, again, 
dropped from tlie lips with tlie faintest practicable effort, 
without in either case losing a jot of its distinctive char¬ 
acter. ^ 

The rpiestiou of what distinguishes a sonant letter 
from a surd in whispering, when no real sonant utterance 
at all is produced, is one of no small diflicidty, and much 
controverted. It is not easy to determine, in the first 
place, how far the distinction is actually made to tlio ear, 
and how far its .apprehension is merely subjective, the 
hearer understanding by the connection which sound is 
really inteiuh'd ; nor, in the second place, of what nature 
the distinctions actually made are. But if the vowels, 
which in our common utterance are essentially sonant let¬ 
ters, can be imitated in whispering by an imperfect res¬ 
onance which falls short of true sonancy, tliere is clearly 
no difficulty in supposing that similar means may supply 
the omitted clement in sonant consonants also. It seems 
to me that the surd mutes are distinguished from the so¬ 
nant by being slightly aspirated. But I have not studied 
the subject enough to arrive at conclusions worth setting 
down here ; and I refer to it only for the purpose of 
pointing out that it involves no objection against the 
explanation of the distinction between surd and sonant 
which has been given above. 

These sonants, as has been already remarked, have 
not so good a title as their surd correlatives to the name 
of “ mutes.” Nor can it be faii-ly .said that the breach of 
contact constitutes their sole substance; for the tone 
which they contain is distinctive enough to be recogniraal 
by the car, even before the breach. This tone also makes 
them more chairly audible at the end of a word than the 
surds, even without the subsequent breach with flatus — 

1 Except, iuUoed, so far a.s, in the niaimcr pointed out above, a violent p 
tends to become aspirated, turning tojy*. 
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which, liowev<ii', I think Ave are in the habit of giving 
after a sonant final us well tus after a surd. Yet no one, 
probably, Avill qin;stion tliat the breach of contact or ex- 
}iloBion is an essential element of their character, and 
that they are, therefore of one class with the surds. 

28, Tlie 6-soiind, then, is the sonant counterpart of the 
p, identical Avitli it in position of the mouth-organa, dif¬ 
fering ojily in the hu-yngal action. It is very sliglitly 
le.ss freijmmt than p, amounting to nearly one and two 
tliirds ))er e(mt. 

29. In the same manner, the il corresponds with the t 
in every tiling but the. element of .sonaney, and occurs 
somewhat less often, though still forming nearly five per 
cent, of our utterance. 

do. The //, however, the intonated /r, is not much more 
than a third as common as its surd correspondent, making 
only al.ioiit three (piarters of one per cent. 

There is yet another class of thi-ee sounds, uttered 
in the same three positions Avhich have been already de- 
scribcil, and with sonant or intonated expulsion of breath, 
like ?), / 7 , and d, bnt ditfering from them by the nnclosure 
of the nasal jaissages. 'I'lie velum j>aliiti, ‘ veil of the 
pialate,’ Aviiich in most of our sjieaking is pressed up 
against the exit from the ])harynx into the nose, forcing 
the breath to find its xvay out into or tlirough the mouth, 
is for these tlirce utteranci's dropjied, leaving the breath 
free exit through the nostrils, dims are, jiroduced the 
“ nasals,” m, n, and «// (as in fii virtue of 

their mode of formation, they are of a eurloiisly mixed 
character: on the one h.and, as implying eomjilete elosnro 
of tile nioutli-organs, tlmy are “ mide,s,” or contact let- 

1 It 18 awkw.-iihl 111 have to u-«‘ for tin- n prostoilalitm of unitary 

tsoiMul^, uMil if iny ohjoi t won* a)pbjihi‘tir ralin'V lliaii plnun'tic, to sUjXi^c'st ft 
rtvstcoii of fill’ soiunls ratin't than In unuly/.o aii'l ilcscrilh* Ihu 

.sotnnls thom.'xdlves, I .should oarcfully avunl sm h. As the case Ktuinls, the 
littbitH anti preferences oi llie i^cnttral n uder and the convtmicnee of 

the printtM* forbid tlie uae of uHirc carefully adapted Lepsiua represents 

the sound in question by u; Kllis, in his PuUeotype^ by 
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ters, explosives; on tlie other hand, as involving freedom 
of exit through tlie nose to the expelled column of air, 
they are even of a vocalic character, open, sonorous, in- 
deliiiitely continuablc, capable of being sung to — as 
indeed, our “ humming” is, at least usually, the singing 
(jf a continuous m. It hiis, then, naturally enough, been 
made a matter of dispute whether the breach of mute 
contact is an essimtial element in the utterance of the 
nasals, whether they arc or are not properly explosives. 
There is good reason to be brouglit forward on both sides. 
Every one must acknowledge at least as much as this, 
that in actual fact the explosion is tlnjre, that an m with¬ 
out either an introductory closure or a succeeding unclos- 
urc is not to be found, and that hence to withdraw that 
element from the utterance would ijnike it less than what 
it now is, and so far imperfee.t. But the importance of 
the explosive element is a matter of degree, of more imd 
of less, in dilfei'ent classes of sounds: in p it is all; in b 
it is still much, but not all; and in m it is reduced, I 
think, to cpiite sub<jrdinatc value. Even r and I (espe¬ 
cially the latter), even the fricativtjs, have a partial clos¬ 
ure, the making and unmaking of which are apjn’eciable, 
though uo one would think of regarding them as to be 
given weight in a descriptioii of tliose sounds. M, n, and 
ng are by no means indefinito nasal utterances to winch 
certain explosions give definite character; they are as 
distinct and recognizable sis the vowels, even, in their 
continuablc murmur, witliout aid from the explosion ; and 
if it were possible to put the murmur and the following 
vowel dii'cctly side by sid<?, skipping the intervening ele¬ 
ment, we should not feel the lack of anything — any 
more than wo now recogtuze anything as wanting to tho 
character of the nasal when we say imp, or ant, or ink. 

31. I'lie '/»-soimd, then, is a h to which the clejiicnt of 
nasal resonance has been ad<led, an element which so 
predominates in its character as to make of it a “ reao- 
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nant ” (as IJriicke appropriately enoiigli calls It) rather 
than a mute. It is a pretty fve(|uent sound, forming 
more than throe per cent, of our utterance. That wo do 
not use it as a vowel, like the n (except in the vulgar¬ 
ism yeis')!!, for “yes, ma’am ”), is not owing to anything 
inherent in the character of the sound, but to historical 
causes: we liii.ve not learned to slight and omit the vowel 
in anvof our rare, dual unacce.ntcAl syllables ending in m. 
If we were to treal; buxoni and hexom and seldom and 
custom as we treat lessen and rcekon, wo should have 
an w-vowel; indeed, I have litlh! doubt that slovenly 
speakers so\netlmes pronounce husom as hu-zm. But the 
vulgar tciuh.-ncy is in general ratlnu' the other way, toward 
turning even ehn into el-om. 

32. The «.-soiuul is related to d as m to h. Of its oc¬ 
casional conversion to vowel value we have already taken 
sutlicient notice (above. No. 20). Its }ihysical cliaracter 
is pr(!eisely tiui saiue, whether it be consonant or vowel; 
no element save time and stress is ad<led or subtracted to 
make the one out of the, other. It is by far the most 
common of the nasals; atid, indeed, the most common 
(with the ecpiivoeal exee]>tion of the r) of all our articu¬ 
lations, forming fully six and three quarters per cent, of 
our averages utterance. 

33. Very dilferent, in this re.spect, is the //.(/-sound (of 
sinyiiu/'), which is related to </ preci.sely as n to d and as 
m to A, iind is a not less simple and indivisible sound than 
eitlier of tluun. It rises to an ;rvtn-age of only about 
thre/! ((uarters of one pere/mt. It is never found begin¬ 
ning a syllable, lint alway.s eitlier precedes a, // or /r, oi' is the 
remnant of a group in which a. //wa.s [nrmerly pronounced 
after it — eheuce the nsi'. of //// to re^in'sent it. It has 
a similar subordlnah; value in all the la.nguages of our 
kindred ; as, indeed, in nearly all the languages of the 
earth. Almost evei'ywher/a m and n are the only nasals of 
independent and various use. Yet also, in any language. 
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tlua-c'. will bo, rcgiiliirly or iilniosP, uniivoidably, as many 
nasals as thore arc surd or sonant mutes, or one for every 
position of mute closure. 

Before quitting the subpict of tlie three mute closures, 
each witli its trio of sounds — snr<l, sonant, and nasal — 
we should note tliu relation in wliich they stanil to the 
semivowels, already deserilMul. The d is nearly related 
to the I and r, all bcfmg alike tongue-point letters : a 
relaxation of the eont;u“t at the tip of the tongue converts 
the (i into an r; a like relaxation at the side or sides of 
the tongue converts it into an 1. All, especially the I and 
r, interchange fiu'.qncntly with one another in the history 
of language. So also, the Hat of the tongue is so close to 
the root of tlie. mouth in i) that a very sliglit further 
approximation, without change of place, brings it to the 
closure producing k or t). Hence the ease with wliich a 
«/-sound is inserted after the palatal mutes: an inser¬ 
tion which is a wi.ll-reeognls'.ed beginning of corruption in 
many languages, leading to the ohauge of k and g to ch 
and,/. One of the hdest downward steps in English or¬ 
thoepy has been the intrusion of this 2 /-sonnd after k and 
</, in a not very large class of words, by a certain part of 
the community, Examphis are kind (^ki/amd'), guard 
(^i!/u[r](.Z), girl (////v [r]f), and so on. To those with 
whom this mode of proiuinciatioii is not natural, and who 
have not acquired it later — myself, for example — it has 
a peculiarly affected and disagreeable sound ; and it cer¬ 
tainly is on general grounds to be discouraged. Once 
more, in h, wt“ have the lips just lirought together which 
in w are on the very verge of closure — only In-re, it is 
true, then' is the difference tliat the w involves also a 
rounding action, a drawing together of the corners of the 
iiioutli, wliich is wanting in the /». The two, however, 
show abundantly by historical transitions that their rela¬ 
tionship is a real one ; and there i-s, as will be pointed out 
later, an intermediate between them. 
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W« next take up a class of sounds of which the char¬ 
acteristic quality is a rustling or friction through a nar¬ 
rowed aperture, left between the closely approximated 
oi'guns at one and another point in the mouth: examples 
are «, z, /, r, th. Like the mutes, they go in pairs, surd 
and sonant, according as simple breath, or sound, inton¬ 
ated breath, is expfdbnl through the same position of the 
organs; but, like tlie vowels, semivowels, and nasals, 
tlicy are indefinitely contiuuable, because the breath finds 
escape from the nioutli during their utterance. The 
name “ fricative,” which is frequently applied to them 
(('specially by Le])sius), is proliably as ('haracteristically 
d(!.scriptive as any that ((onid lx; selected for them. 

Lot us notice first the pair of t/i-sonnds, the surd th of 
thin and the sommt th of then. They arc formed be¬ 
tween the tongue and the upper front teeth. We have 
s(;en already tliat if, in uttering a t, the tongue be laid 
well against the teeth, even though ti real contact be 
made upon the gums iiume-diattily behind them, the t has a 
perceptible t inge of th. Let the contact behind be severed, 
so that the tongue in front touches the teeth only, and th 
is the luicessary result. For there (‘an be no tight closure 
upon the, teeth; and whether the bresath find its escape 
through the intei’8ti<;os of the, teeth, or between tongue 
and teeth, the articulated rosidt is the same. So also it 
is the same, whether the tip be kept inside the teeth, or 
whether it be taken and lield between the, two rows of 
teeth, or even thrust far out, so that the middle of the 
upper surfac(' of tin; tongue touelnes the teeth. That is 
to say, in .all these positions the product is an unmistak¬ 
able t/i-sound, its modifications of tone being of entirely 
subordinate value. The breath, it may be added, makes 
its way out just where it can, along the whole contact: 
usually, I think, its chief avenue is between the teeth 
themselves ; but if these are exceptionally tight, or if 
they bo made artificially tight by closing the interstices 
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with bits of wux, th(^ exit ia in ijirger measure, or wliolly, 
between the tips ami the toiigae. The truly Jeaeriptive 
name, tlien, for the pair would be “ dentilingual,” or 
“■ iinguo-dentat.” 

■14. The surd tA-souud of thin, pnlJt, jilthi/in,'dvrord- 
ingly, ail expulsion of unintonated breath between the 
tongue and the u]>per front teetli, laitl directly in contact. 
Althougli found iu a not iiieonsiderablo li.st of wonts, it 
is practically one of the i-arest con.souautal elements in 
English utterance, averaging little more than a half of one 
per cent. The tendency of Jingli.sh .speech has long been 
toward its conversion into its sonant counterpart. 

35. The .sonant /A-sound of thi‘, hreathf, father, is an 
expulsion of intonated breath tlivongh precisely the same 
position. Since it i.s related to the other as d to t, it may 
be very fitly and conveniently re|jre.sented by dA—which 
is its sign in Ellis’s “ ral.a'Otype; ” Ixipsius writes the surd 
and sonant sounds by the Greek letters 0 and 8, respect¬ 
ively. Unlike the other, it is one of the commonest 
consonants iu tho language, being exceeded by only half 
a dozen others ; it.s proportion ri.se.s to nearly four per cent. 
This is especially on account of the great freipieiiey of 
occurrence of tlie pronominal words which contain it, like 
the, that, thin, thej/, then, there: tliat it i.sfound in a much 
greater number of separate words than the surd th, is 
doubtful; in Old English, with its forms like hath and 
loveXh, the advantage in point of separate words would 
doubtless be on the side of the surd sound, while yet in 
practical occurrence tin; sonant would be, in advanee. 

As noticed above, English usage tends to vocalize the 
th, converting it into dh. Tho familiar relation of the 
derivative verb to its noun-tliome — as iu hath hathe, 
(hedll'), doth dotlie, xhealh nheathe, and so on — is uni¬ 
formly ohsevved by all. More anomalous Is the change 
of the, final surd to tlii; sonant before the plural ending 
fi ; and here, accordingly, there is much more diversity in 
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popular usage, and the orthoepie manuals are obliged to 
point out the right sound in eaeh case, and insist upon its 
observance. Thus, they tell us that we must give the 
sonant sound in haths (fiadkz), oaths, moths, mouths, 
sheaths, and many more, and must give tlie surd in cloths, 
truths, youths, and a few others. I do not take pains to 
report uiy own usages with n'gartl to this class of words, 
beesause I have nothing worth reporting; I have heard 
both sounds so often that to my ear, in a large number 
of cases, the oiui seems just as coiuect as tlie other, and 
it is only by the artificial process of consulting authorities 
(if at all) that I rectify my pronunciation. 

Very nearly akin with tliis}>air are the /and v sounds. 
The latter, like the former, bring the upper front teeth 
into action, but their contact is made upon the edge of 
tlie lower lip instead of upon the tongue. As th and dh, 
then, wore dentilingnals, / and v are “ dontilabials.” 
Respecting the nature of the contact and tlie mode of 
issue of the esciipiug breath, jirocisely tlie same thing 
may 1)0 said winch was salil above in treating of the 
t/i-sounds. 

36. The surd /-sound, accordingly, is produced by 
touching the edge of the lower lip with the tips of the 
upjier teeth, and expelling throngh the contact a stream 
of unintonated breath. The two organs may be pressed 
together as closely as one pleases, since the interstices of 
the teeth take care that no actual mute closure is pro¬ 
duced. The sound is represented in English not only by 
/, but also by ph and yh (see below, p. 257). It 
averages in freipienuy a little more than two per cent, of 
our utterance. 

37. The V differs from the / only in being produced 
with toms or intonated breath. It is a little more com¬ 
mon than its twin surd utterance, its average rising above 
two and one third per cent. It is to a certain extent pro¬ 
duced from the /, as the dA-soiiud from the th; so in deriv- 
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ative verbs, halve from half, like breathe from breath ; and 
in plurals, etaff staves, loaf loaves, \ik.e fath paths {padhz), 
oath oaths (odhz); only liere, as our mode of writing has 
different representatives for the two sounds, the orthog¬ 
raphy comes in to aid the orthoepy, and there is no impor¬ 
tant discordance in general ns:ige with regard to the change. 
Tlie words in which / (or ph) is still written hut v pro¬ 
nounced are very few, hardly more than of and Stephen : 
recent British usage has added nephew, which, however, 
is in Amei’ica still almost universally sjioken with the 
/-sound ; I never heard the v until comparatively recently. 
But a considerable part of our a’s are of French extrac¬ 
tion, being alterations (as referred to above, under w) of 
the old Latin ^c-sound (of vox, venio, virus, etc.). 

Articulations like/and v do not absolutely rerpiire the 
aid of the teeth in order to their formation ; by a fricative 
contact between the edges of the lips alone may be pro¬ 
duced sounds which no one would think of calling by 
any other name, and which an nuaccustomed ear, indeed, 
woxdd hardly distinguish from those we make. This 
purely labial pair of fricatives are usual in many tongues: 
both ai-e found, for example, in German, in the combi¬ 
nations pf ( pfvnd, pfropfen, etc.) and sehtv, zw (^schwer, 
zwei, etc.) ; and German orthoi-pists are at variance as 
to whether in other situations also the purely labial or 
the dentilabial utterance is the more normal and less 
provincial.^ It is interesting, as bearing on the charac¬ 
ter of onr w as a true semivowel and not a fricative, to 
compare its mode of formation with that of the purely 
labial v ; in the latter, the approximation of the lips is in 
their ordinary {)osition, without rounding; the buzz in 
the larynx is wholly neutral, and is obviously overborne 
by the labial rmstling or frication, as giving character to 

1 Lejjsius uiul Briitke both fiivcir the (leiitiliiigiial ; but Ellifi has shown 
(p. 1101 «<v-) that the other is more oomraoo and better supported than they 
had been awure. 
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the resulting sound; in the former, the corners of the lips 
are drawn in and their extremities protruded, just as in 
the vowel n (rule)^ and the tongue is also fixed for pro¬ 
ducing the same vowel; an iZ-tone is actually generated, 
and may be prolonged as such, there being no frication 
whicii sensibly mars its quality. 

To a great extent these fricjitives — th, dh^ /, v — arise 
histfU'ically out of aspirates: that is, by the phonetic 
alteration of former mutes in which the breach of contact 
was followed by an audible, though very slight, expulsion 
of breath, a brief h. Hence their frequent or regular 
representation by the compound characters th, ph — to 
which the German adds cA, as a palatal correspondent of 
the same class. Our own language once possessed the 
palatal fricative, and it is still written in many of our 
words, by the kindi'ed digraph gh. But, taking a distaste 
to the sound, and refusing longer to utter it, wo have in 
part simply silenced it, as in nigh, light, plough, and in 
part have converted it into the dentilabial of the same 
class,/, as in laugh, tough. And there is at least one word 
(I. know of no other), namely trough, in which a popular 
mispronunciation gives instead the dentilingual fricative, 
saying trMh; this was my own natural” way of speak¬ 
ing the word; and I presume that it is a peculiarity 
dating back in origin to the first transfer of the palatal 
fricative to another organ. 

The sounds thus far considered form so distinctly a 
single class of utterances, gi'iuwally akin in origin, and 
dividing themselves approximately between the three 
principal positions (d tlu*. articulating organs, that they are 
very suitably ranked together as a sub-class of fricatives, 
and may be called by the special name of “ spirants.” 

d'horct remains, then, another sub-class, the sounds uni¬ 
versally known as “ sibilants.” There are two pairs of 
them: the surd s and its sonant counterpart z, and tire 
surd sA (which is just as simple a sound as «) and its 
17 
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sonant counterpart in azure, vision, -which we may distin¬ 
guish as tlic' 2 /t-sound.i 

All these four sounds are linguals, in the sense that 
they are produced between the tongue and the roof of the 
moutli. But there is, if I am not mistaken, a greater 
diversity among English speakers as regards their precise 
mode of utterance than is to be found in the case of any 
other letters. It necessai-y, therefore, to determine with 
care the essential distinction betwe(;n them. And this 
consists, I believe, solely in the region of the roof of the 
mouth at which they are brought forth : the s is made 
farther forward, close behind the upper teeth; the sTi is 
made farther back. The division-line between the two 
may be best tested by passing tiie tip of the tongue along 
the palate, fi'oin the base of the upper front teeth back¬ 
ward. At the teeth, the sibilant is an s, and so a very 
little way from tliem, until an angle or i-idge is reached 
from which the roof rises more rapidly to the dome of 
the palate; and that rulge is the dividing line; the 
moment the tongue begins to ascend toward the dome, 
the sh character prevails, and continues prevalent as far 
as the tongue can reacli. But hero, again, as in the 
case of the spirants, it is comparatively a matter of indif¬ 
ference what part of the tongue makc.s the determinative 
approach to the palate; it may be the tip, or a part of 
the u[)par surface, as far back of tlie tip as can be brought 
to the right i)laco against the palate — or even a part of 
the under surface, applied by retroversion. 

38. Tlie .?-sound is, I believe, in actual practice formed 
in two cpiite dilferent w.ays: in the one, the tip of the 
tongue is applied to the roof of the mouth close behind 
the upper front teeth, with a degree of approach .slightly 
less than tliat ^vhieh jjroduce.d an r, and the unintonated 
breath is forced thi-ough the narrow aperture, causing 
that peculiar kinil and degree of frication or rnstling 

I Ellis, ill his PtiI<eoOj)H, uses sA and dt; Lepsius gives instead * and i. 
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wliich wc call hissing; in the other, the tongue is 
strctch(‘il farthi^r forward, so that its tip rests squarely 
against tlio inner lace of the loiver Ivmxt teetli, and the 
articulating aperture, though at the same point of the 
])al;iti! as before, is made with the flat upper surface of 
tlu) tongue. Of the two, the former has, I doubt not, 
tlie better title to he deemed and called normal, ]\Iax 
Muller’s and A. M. lielhs ligiirea, though dilfering not a 
little from oiui :inotlu'r,‘ both point decidedly to it, nor 
does I'lllis, if I UMder.st:ind him, di‘.seribc any other; but 
my own method is the other, and I have found it not 
uncommon ainong thosit jxtrsons whom I have examined 
upon the point. A.s to tlie juinuwical reliition between 
the two p:irti(.'s, I htivt; no snflieieiit dahi for giving even 
a guess at it ; I conjecture that alt those persons who lisp 
in oiirly childhood, beetiuse of thrusting the tongue too 
far forward, gruwuj) to produce tliis second variety of s. 
I pri'siiuu'that a siiilicieutly acute and practiced ear would 
readily distinguish tlie, t\v<i from one another by their 
andible (piuHty ; tluiy seem perceptibly dilTereat to me 
in my own moulli, though I have nut learned to note 
them in others’ mouth.s. 

The, .<i is one of the enunnonest of our utterances, its 
average rising to above four and two thirds per cent.; 
that of its sonant counterpart, the z, falls short of three 
per cent. 

89. Tiio £-sound i.s, of cour.se, produced by every one 
with the .same position u.s the. .s, dilfering from it only in 
the expulsion of iutouated breath, whie.h turns the hiss 
into a buzz. 'The ditf'creiice. of articulation between z and r 
i.s very slight imleed ; and one may even utter a z through 
the same position in which an r has just been produced, 
by di'ivhig out mon^ breath than can find exit without a 
rustling at the tip of the, tongue. Hence, in many Ian- 

I Mr. Bell’.'i isj as uflual, far the more accurate; MuIKt’s position, if it gavd 
any definable sound, would, I think, give a /A. 
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guages which have not yet acquired a z, the s, when it 
yields to a tendency to become sonant, is converted into r: 
the Latin and Germanic languages are conspicuous exam¬ 
ples of this temdeucy in its historical workings, and in 
Sanskrit it forms part of the ordinary eupliony of combi¬ 
nation of word with word in the sentence. 

A considerable share of our z’s are comparatively recent 
corruptions of the s-sound: so, especially, of the final « 
of the possessives and plurals of nouns, and of the third 
persons singular of verbs; the exceptions being those 
forms in whicli a surd final of the theme is pronounced 
immediately before the s — and even there, in such cases 
as loolveg, oat/w (refiu’red to iibovo), the tendency to make 
the s sonant has overpowered and involved in the same 
change even the precetling final. Tlie change is one re¬ 
cently and still in active progress; and consequently 
there are many words, and even whole classes of words, 
with regard to which usage is yet unsettled. My own 
pronunciation, in almost all such cases, adheres to the 
older s-sound. So, for example, in the classes beginning 
with the prefixes die- and cx-: I naturally say disable, dis¬ 
band, disdain, disgust, dishonest, dismiss, disoblige, disrobe, 
etc., with a real s (not, howev'cr, discern, disease, dissolvei); 
and I believe there is not a single word in which I pro¬ 
nounce ex- as egz-, without an effort specially directed to 

that end ; what I say, however, is rather ekz- than eks - 

that is to say, the sonant character of the following vowel 
infects the close of the consonant combination, though not 
the whole of it: and that, without regard to whether the 
syllable is unaccented, as in exert, or accented, as in ex¬ 
ercise. Among other words in which the z-sound is an 
abomination to my native ear, I will mention only such 
as Chinese and manganese, as Asia a,nd Persia, (in which, 
I believe, the orthocpists still approve the s'), as goose¬ 
berry, as grease (verb) and greasy, as vase (res), as nasal 
(more doubtful). Nor did I over hear tin; (first) ss of 
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possess uttered as z till I had long leaa'ned to give it the 
other way. 

As for the conversion of s and z into sh and zh, it will 
be spoken of under the latter pair of sounds. 

We have seen that the sA-sound is restricted to no such 
narrow limits as the «,• it is a similar articulation, of a 
strongly sibilant or hissing character, producible between 
either the tip or the upper flat surface, or even the under 
surface, of the tongue, by near approximation to the roof 
of the mouth at a point behind the s-point, but capable 
of indefinite protraction backward. Bell describes and 
figures it as made with the tongue retracted a little from 
his s-position, yet not at all turned up at the point; on the 
contrary, still applying a good piece of its upper surface 
behind the point to the roof of the mouth: and this I 
presume to be the prevailing mode of English pronun¬ 
ciation. But Max Muller turns the point sharply up, 
bringing it within the dome of the palate, into our usual 
r-position. This is precisely tlie position in which the 
Sanskrit “ cerebral ” or “ cacuminal ” sibilant was unques¬ 
tionably produced, but I am by no means prepared to be¬ 
lieve on Muller’s authority that any considerable part of 
the English-speaking community form their sh thus; I 
have not in any of my inquiries met with such a case, 
and nothing could be more inconsistent with the common 
derivation of the sound in our language from an 8t/-sound. 
But there is yet another method, which I presume to be 
followed by all those who pronounce the s as I have de¬ 
scribed above, and which is my own method. In my sh, 
namely, the tip of the tongue touches the inner side of 
the lower front teeth, precisely as in s; the only differ¬ 
ence between the two is that in the former the articu¬ 
lating position is made a little farther back, and therefore 
with a somewhat posterior part of the tongue. In 
changing from the one to the other, the tip does not vary 
its position a particle; but in passing from s to sh the 
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upp(^r surface is pressed up behind and relaxed in front, 
■\vlnle in passing from kJi. to s it is relaxed behind and 
pressed up in front; the point of nearest approach is 
shifted. 

40. The s7i-sound, made in one or other of the ways 
described, is among the rarer English articuilations, its av¬ 
erage being about five .sixtlis of one per cent. Its being 
written with «/i is for a like rc'ason with the writing of th 
and ph, as explained above; it arises liistorically, in a 
large class of cases, out of the (combination of an « with 
a following palatal spirant (compare the Gicrman »ch'). 
The physical exjilanation of tlu; cliangic* is not dillicult: 
in the fusing of the two sounds togccther into one, the 
palatal eh>ment has attracted the sibilant to a more pal¬ 
atal position. But the sanuc influence is also exerted by 
the y, the palatal semivowel; and, according to our pres¬ 
ent habits of spciech, nothing leads so dir(>ctly to an sh~ 
sound as the combination of s and y. In hasty and care¬ 
less (not ncc.essarily slovenly) ntterance, sh is even made 
out of an 8 and y that meet in two successive words: as 
in “ thus you see,” “ bless your sweet face.” And a large 
share of the ack-nowhslged and approved .v/t-sounds of the 
language conn; from a similar C8>ml)ination : oitln^r whore 
the y has a written representative, as in nation, yracious, 
anxious, ocean, conscience ; or where a “ long u ” (yw) 
follows the sibilant, as in sure, insurance. 

By sound tlu'ory, when an .'t-sound has been converted 
into sli by thus absorbing into itself, as it were, a follow¬ 
ing y-sonnd, the vowel represmiting the latter ought not 
to be pronounced in addition and form a separate syllable. 
Thus, we ought to say either pro-nun-ci-(=si)-a-tion or 
pro-nun-cia~(j=slie')-tion. Good usage;, however, accepts 
no such theory as binding, and the utterance; especially of 
date and tiate as slil-ct (.as in officiate, suhstantiate') is not 
only approved by authority but well-nigh universal. Yet 
there is also a class of words in which .usage is fluctiiat- 
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ing, and tlie oi-tliocipists more categorical in their deeia- 
ions than eltlier analogy or usage warrants; we may 
take as (ixaniples (not the best, peihaps, that could be 
found) named, nameate, nauseam, in which si-a, shi-a, 
and sha are all in good common currency. To me it is 
natural to snjpro~nun~ci-a-tion, ne-go-ti-(==.Hl')-a-tion, and 
their like, 

41. Tlie corresponding sonant to sh, the g/i-sound of 
ooeasion, pleasure, glazier, azure, is the rarest in the lan¬ 
guage ; ] liavc found but two cases of it in 10,000 sounds 
(a fiiticth of one per cent.) ; though one may well enough 
chance to fall in witli passag(!S where it is much more 
freepumt, since tlie words in which it occurs form a respect¬ 
able body, and some of them are ipiite familiar. It is no 
long-established membe.r of our alphabet, but has in every 
instance grown out of a 2 -sound followed by a y, pre¬ 
cisely as s7t out of s and y,in tlio manner just explained: 
we may also hear it in careless utterance where z and y 
nuict in the sentence, as in “ he loves you well,” “ it is 
usiuil.” 

The zh and sh sounds, however, are likewise found in a 
t[uite considerable class of cases in close combination with 
a preceding mute, fonuing what we know as the ch andy 
sounds, in chureh and judge. If we, write the pure sibi¬ 
lants with sh and zh, it is perfectly proper to write these 
eomiiounds with uh and dzh.^ Yet this representation 
would require in one resjicct a little explanation, inas¬ 
much as the t and d are not precisely those which we 
usually uttei-, but are produced liy a contact just at that 
point wliere a near ap^iroximatiou produces the sibilant; 
they are a more |)alatal /, and d. The compounds are closely 
akin in charactcir with ilu! ts (written z) and pf of the 
Germans: a mute, with its corresponding fricative ap¬ 
pended, implying a ridaxation of the contact before its com¬ 
plete abandonment, a dwelling upon a transitional sound 

1 It la thus that Ellia represeuta them in his Palceotijpe ; Lepsiua prefers c and/. 
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or glide, and bringing it to distinct audibility. And so 
close is, to the ear, the union of tlie two elements, that 
many English speakers, CTen writers upon ortlioepy, be¬ 
lieve and teach that tlic cJi and j sounds are simple and 
indivisible. I would not deny the possibility that liere, 
as in some other similarly contested cases, an actual di¬ 
versity of pronunciation may underlie the difference of 
analysis and definition; yet T should be more disposed to 
question it here than anywhere else. 

In making a numerical analysis of English utterance, 
I have — T confess, with questionable judgment — reck¬ 
oned tlio <:h and j sounds as independent elements, be¬ 
cause of their distinct origin and etymological value, 
and especially because they are after all not iiccurately 
represented by writing tlunn with t and d and accom¬ 
panying sibilant. The cA, so far as it is more ancient 
and Sax(m, comes mainly from an earlier surd palatal, 
as ill chooKe, 'much, teaoh, catch; the y-sound belongs to 
the Komanic side of our language, and comes either from 
a Latin i^-sound, as in ju»t,joy, June, or from a sonant 
palatal mute, as in agent, origin. But, apart from this 
whole earlier class of cjisos, both are abundantly derivisl 
in modern usage, from combinations of t and d with a 
following ^-sound — just as the simple »h and zh from 
8 -^ and z-y ; and, like the latter, they have their analo¬ 
gies in the careless combinations of the sentence, as in 
“did you go?” “what you saw.” Examples are ques¬ 
tion, Christian, righteous, nature, virtue, actual; and sol¬ 
dier (some people say also hideous, odious in the same 
way), grandeur, arduous, individual. The consent of 
the ortlioepical authorities is far behind the popular usage 
in these words: but one may precisely as soon think of 
denying the sh and zh of nation and pleasure as the ch 
and j of nature and grandew. 

42. Ileckoning the oh as only one sound, I find it to 
average just above a half of one per cent, in English 
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usage. Analyzing it into its constituents, it would give a 
palatal t of that frequency, and would raise the occur¬ 
rence of »h to nearly one and a half per cent. 

4:1. The /-sound, in like manner, averages just below a 
half of one per cent. The zA, therefore, is vastly more 
frequent in this combination than as an independent 
sound. 

W'e must not pass without notice the fact that in such 
words as inch and hin_(/e, where a nasal precedes the ch or 
/ sound, it is assimilated to their first element, and be¬ 
comes a more palatal n. If, then, we were to reckon the 
eh and J as contributing each a ]>alatal t and d to the 
enumeration of Englisli sounds, we should have to ac¬ 
knowledge this n also, and aasign it a certain percentage.^ 

The English is sonnitimes accused of an unpleasant 
predominance of hissing or sibilant sounds; and not with¬ 
out sonie reason, since the sum of sibilant elements 
amounts to nine and a half per cent., or nearly one tenth 
of our whole utterance. Jn French, however, according 
to my reckoning, the proportion is even a shade larger, 
and in ancient (Jreek it was over twelve per cent.; of our 
modern Germanic relatives, the German and the Swedish 
have each about six per cent. 

There remains, of our English sounds, only that one 
which we write by the sign h. It never occirrs in our 
utterance excepting before a vowed, or before one of the 
semivowels w and y, as in whip and hue (according to my 
pronunciation of tluun : see behiw). It is a sound of 
very peculiar character, in that it is not, like all the other 
mtsmbers of the alphabet, limited to a particular position 
of the mouth-organ.s, but is an audible expulsion of un- 
intonated briiath, of jlatm, through the same arti(;ulating 
position in which the following letter, whatever it be, is 
uttered. In pronouiudng ha, for example, the mouth-or- 

It occurs, in the 10,000 itnundfi which I Imve counted, thirteen timeB, or 
forms of them one eighth of one per cent. 
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gans arc first fixed to say a, and then a rush of air 
through them, before the a begins, is heard as the A, In 
pronouncing he (Jn), again, tiie f-position is assumed 
before the utterance begins; in who (hu), in like manner, 
the M-position. There is a difference between this audi- 
l>le rush of air and the mere psissage of breath, which 
may be effected so gently as to produce nothing audible, 
in all the various articulating positions, fricative as well 
as vocalic. There is also a difference between it and a 
whispered vowel, in which a very distinctly characterized, 
though imperfectly intoned, vowel-sound is produced in 
the larynx itself, by an imperfect tension and vibration 
of the vocal cords; like the imperfectly resonant tone, 
yet of distinct pitch, which can be drawn from a pipe or 
flute by blowing rudely upon it. The audible quality of 
the h seems to be produced simply by forcing through a 
fuller and more rapid current of air than can pass unno¬ 
ticed, one of which the general friction against the walls 
of the throat and mouth is sufficient to be perceptible to 
the ear: whence the h is, as every singer knows, more 
exhaustive of the breath than any other utterance. Even 
if, however, there be sometimes an accompanying and 
auxiliary narrowing of the passage from tlie throat in any 
part, made for the sake of plainer and easier audibleuess, 
and varying with the different styles of utterance (as I do 
not think that there is), it is not of the nature of an ar¬ 
ticulation, but only of a modification of the material fur¬ 
nished to the articulating position ; it would be analogous 
with the resonant utterance which makes the sonant con¬ 
sonants and vowels, with the flatus which makes the 
other surd consonants, with the nasal tone which makes 
the nasals, with that peculiar modification of resonance 
which makes the whisper, and so on — the kinds of mate¬ 
rial which are expelled through a variety of mouth-posi¬ 
tions, and which, in virtue of those positions, take the 
value of distinct articulations, or “ letters.” It would 
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still renuiin tho characteristic property of the 7t that it 
alone has no definite mouth-position, but is spoken indif¬ 
ferently through the whole series of vowel and semivowel 
positions. By historical descent, the /», or purti aspiration, 
comes usually from a guttural spirant, an utterance in 
which there is a real friciitive approach of the organs to 
one another in the back part of the mouth, a definite 
position whicli tlie organs assume, and from which they 
make a transition to that for tin; following letter. When 
tills fricative apjiroach is abandoned, when there takes 
place only the rush of air, wholly governed in respect to 
its articulating position by tlio next letter, then the 
sjiirant has b<}coine an aspiration, the hh or ch (Ger¬ 
man) or X has become an h. This indefinitlzing process 
has gone on in many languages ; and it is apt to be fol¬ 
lowed by an evanescent process, in which the A itself 
becomes silent and disappears to the ear. 

There is a difference perfectly appreciable between the 
various cspulsioiis of breath wiiich we group together 
under the sign A. Only jironounce them by themselves, 
and dwell upon and watch them, and their .discordant 
cliaracter is clearly apparent. But the difference is of a 
subordinate value only, like thatj for instance, between 
the k of ki and that of ku; it is so slight that the ear 
ovei’lcioks it, and apprehends them all as virtually one. 
Tlio ]jecnliarity may bo formulated somewhat thus: in 
tho closei' consonantal positions of tlie mouth-organs, an 
expulsion even of unintonated breath yields a sufficiently 
individualized and characterized sound to be sipprehended 
as a distinct alphabetic chnneiit, and tho letters conse¬ 
quently go in pairs, one surd and one sonant for eacli ar¬ 
ticulating position ; but in the openest consonantal posi¬ 
tions and the yet opener vowels, tho unintonated expulsion 
is so imperfectly characbwized th.at its differences are dis¬ 
regarded, and they all together add only one element to 
the system of sounds. 
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To this class of opener positions, which alike produce 
an A, belong not only all the vowels and the two semi¬ 
vowels w and y, but also the other two semivowels, r and 
f, and the whole class of nasals. In other languages (as 
the Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, Sanskrit), though not in Eng¬ 
lish, these too may be preceded by A ; and when we pro¬ 
duce the combinations A?, /tr, Aj», An, as there found, we 
never think of doing otherwise than fix the organs for 
the utterance of the following letter before the A itself is 
uttered. 

I define A, then, as a collective sign under which are 
comprehended the various but not essentially different 
surd correspondents of the vowels, semi-vowels, and na¬ 
sals : these three opener classes of sonants have but a 
single common surd, while, of the closer sibilants, spir¬ 
ants, and mutes, every sonant letter has its own corre¬ 
sponding surd. 

Of course, the nearer we approach in articulating po¬ 
sition to the degree of closeness which makes the pairs, 
surd and sonant, of fricatives and mutes, the nearer does 
the corresponding aspiration come to being a distinct and 
independent sound, able to maintain its value as such in 
an alphabetical schema. Ami it is claimed by some pho- 
netists of groat eminence (as Ellis and Bell) that in wh.e,n 
and Awe, as in all the other words pronounced like them, 
the w and y elements have become obliterated, and that 
there remains before the vowel in either case only a surd 
w and a surd y. This would be a parallel to the history 
of the n^-sound ; an element which at first appeared only 
in a dependent character, conditioned by the following 
sound, had finally, by the removal of that upon which 
it formerly leaned, assumed a degree of independence. 
In my view of the essential character of the A-sound 
there is notliing whatever which should stand in the 
way of the possibility of this ; and I have perhaps been 
too reluctant hitherto to admit it as an actuality in 
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the present utterance of English.i I will only be posi¬ 
tively certain that I myself say htven and %m, and very 
confident also that I have heard and hear the same pro¬ 
nunciation from those about me ; how the case may be 
in other divisions of the great and not too accordant com¬ 
munity of English speakers, I will leave to others to 
determine. But I am sure that many persons who are 
uninformed as to the true character of the aspiration are 
without any reason, and unfairly, driven off their well- 
founded opinion that their whm is really liwen, in some 
such way as by being told to set their mouths for the 
initial of hen, and then try to say when. Of course, 
they fail, beciause the h of hiven is not at all the same 
sound as tiuit of hen ; but then the h of hen is equally 
not the same with that of hat or harp or hot or hind ; 
and if one wm'e to set his mouth for any one of the 
five, he would equally fail in striking any of the others 
without changing his set. If it is proper to call all those 
five varying initials an “ usinration,” and to write them 
with h, it is equally proper to call the initials of when 
and hue by the same name, and to represent them by the 
same sign. There are very few persons whose own word 
I would take as to whether they do or do not say hwen. 

That those who say hwen and hyU’ have preserved an 
earlier and fuller sound, which has suffered coiTuption 
and abbreviation in the mouths of tlie other party, ad¬ 
mits no serious question. In the case of the hue class, 
the sound is obviously made up of the same yu which we 
have as the pronunciation of “ long u ” in use, pure, muse, 
beauty, mre, and so on, witii the initial h. If there 
are any who do not now sound the y-element, it has 
been dropped out. As to the other class, the fact is 
equally indisputable, though less fibvious. The Ger¬ 
manic (including Englisli) h comes in general from a pal- 

1 Se6 the volume of thoeo Stuilics, p. 270, anil KlUfi’a romarka in hia 
£arlx/ Englinh Pro-mncittioiiy p. 1142 
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atal mute, a A;-sound, of the older Indo-European lan¬ 
guage ; thus, for example, our heart corresponds to Latin 
cord-, Greek /capSia; and horn to Latin cornu, Greek Kcpar-, 
and so on. And so it is also with the hw words: what 
(Anglo-Saxon hwatt), for example, is the correlative of 
Latin quod, and owes its A-sound, as do heart and horn, 
to the conversion, first into a spirant and then into the 
aspiration, of the k which preceded the w. There is no 
reason whatever for supposing that the Anglo-Saxons did 
not pronounce hwmt, etc., just as they spelled them ; and 
if a considerable part of the present users of English still 
give the same sound to the combination which, by a curi¬ 
ous orthographic blunder, we have now come to write with 
wh instead of hw, it is because they are faithful to the 
more complete utterance. With a great part of the vul¬ 
gar speakers of English, the tendency is toward elimi¬ 
nating the surd instead of the sonant element of the 
combination which ought to contain both, converting 
wlicn into wen; I do not see why, in theory, the one 
mutilation is any worse or better than the other. 

44. In adding, therefore, the simple aspiration h to 
complete the alphabet of English as it is in my mouth, I 
do not distinguish the initial elements of. when and hue 
from the other numerous varieties of aspiration which 
that character is used to designate. Including these, the 
h is one of the more usual English sounds, its average 
rising to two and one third per cent of our utterance.^ 

As regards tlie small class of words respecting uLlch 
good usage is undecided whether to omit or retain the h, 
I may mention that my natm-al pronunciation gives the 
h to humble and humor (in all senses), but refuses it to 
herb (and its immediate derivatives) and homage. 

Another matter of discordant usage in connection with 

1 A litUo more than the odd ilurd of one per cent, is contributed by the 
semivowel aspirates i with exactness, 43 in 10,000 \ 39 of these are cases ljk.6 
iDhen^ and only four lihe hue. 
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h is, what form the indefinite article shall take before 
words bogiimiiig with it. An being the older form of the 
article, auil its reduction to a before a consonant being a 
more recent abbreviation, tire liglit and half-vocalic h has 
been the slowest and latest to exert its full consonantal 
influence. In our English Bible-version, as in other 
works of the same period, and even much later, an is 
very commonly retained before an h of any kind; and by 
ino.st mcidern ortlnrilirists the rule is laid down that a be 
employed bidore the (pronounced) initial h of air accented 
syllable, but an before that of an unaccented syllable: 
tliat we say, therefore, a histori/, but ati harangue, an 
historical tract, arid so on. Writer's of excellent stand¬ 
ing, however, otr both sides of the Atlantic, ignore this 
rule, and use oirly a before an actually uttered h, whether 
in an aoeentod or an urracoented syllable. And such is 
the jropular usage in the sectiorr of English speakers to 
which I belong; it was formerly not a particle less 
strange and iiirnatural to me to say an harangue or an 
hotel thair an heart or an handkerchief} 

The sounds thus reeogniziid as corrstitntiug the English 
spoken alphabet rtray be arranged, by their physical char¬ 
acteristics and, relatioirs, in the scliemo on the following 
page, which begins with the operrest sound and ends 
with tire closest sounds, exliibitiirg the various classes 
and series iir accordance with the ilescription which has 
been already giverr of them. 

The reasons of this arrangement will have been in the 
main made evident by the fm-egoing exposition: some 
points in it will be the snbjeet of furtiier remark in the 
next article.^ 

1 Sec also p. 17‘J 

5* And the table id repeated, in a somewhat modified form, on p. 286. 
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In judging, now, the 

general character of English pro- 


nunciiition, it is of considerable interest to know how fre¬ 
quently the various articulations make their appearance 
in the sum of utterance. I have endeavored to deter¬ 
mine this,^ upon a sufficiently wide basis of selected pas¬ 
sages to furnish a trustworthy average; and I have re¬ 
ported the results above, in treating of each sound. It 
remains to explain here the method adopted, and to pre¬ 
sent the results reached in a compact and tabular form 
together. 

I made a selection of ten passages, five in poetry and 
five in prose, from as many authors, of various periods, 
and separated and counted the individual sounds as met 

1 Of couroe, for my own pronunciation; hat ttie principal data may be taken 
aa belonging, nearly as given, to the general language. 
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with in each, until the number of 1,000 sounds was 
reached- The passages were as follows: — 

I. From Sliakespeare’a “Julius Caesar,” Antony’s speech 
over the body of Caisar, nearly 88 lines, 288 words, 373 
sylliibles; 

II. From Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” at the beginning, 
35l lines, 274 words, 358 .syllables; 

ill. From Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” at 
the beginning, nearly 0 verses, 272 words, 357 syllables; 

IV. From Bryant’s “ Tlianatopsis,” at the beginning, 
nearly 36 lines, 288 words, 364 syllables ; 

V. From Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam,” section Ixxxiii., 
a little more than 11 verses, 284 words, 358 syllables; 

VI. From the Bible, in King James’s version, Psalm 
xxvli., nearly 13 verses, 319 words, 396 syllables; 

VII. From Dr. Jolmson’s “ Rjisselas,” at the beginning, 
263 words, 388 syllables ; 

VIII. From Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” the 
beginning, 269 words, 390 syllables ; 

IX. From Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus,” book ii., chapter 
8, eighth, paragraph (on “ the net purport and upshot of 
war ”), 258 words, 371 syllables; 

X. From Macaulay’s essay on Milton, part of the pas¬ 
sage relating to the Puritans, 236 words, 374 syllables. 

The main results are given in the table on the next 
page. I did not think it worth while to present them in all 
their detail for every passage, but give for each sound the 
general average, drawn from all the passages, and in the 
order of frequency of occurrence, so arranged that it may 
be read as a scale of frequency for the whole alphabet, or 
for the consonantal and vowel systejus taken separately. 
And as it is of interest to note the limits of variation of 
each sound, I add in tlie last two columns the least and 
the greatest number found in any one passage, with spec¬ 
ification of the passage or passjiges in which it is found. 
The variation is for the most part a natural one, such as 
18 
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SCALE AND RATE OF FREQUENCY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 
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might be found anywhere on comparing one extract with 
another, as I endeavored not to take any extracts which 
showed a prevalence of a pavticulai’ word or words; but 
tins could not always be avoided; and the Brutus of tlio 
Hliakespeare passage, for instance, and the I and my of 
that from the Jlible, exhibit their elTccts clearly in the 
lunnbors given. 'J’hu figures of the first two columns, as 
read without tlie decimal point, give the whole number of 
ociairre.nces in the 10,000 sounds ; those of the last two, 
read in the same way, the iunnb<u- in each 1,000 ; the de¬ 
cimal ])oint converts all alike into an expression of per¬ 
centage. 

Jt should be noted that the number given for r repre¬ 
sents the more accespted pronunciation, rather than my 
own natural one (which would leave, as explained above, 
370 of the 744 cases un}>ronounced). As for the unac¬ 
cented vowels, I have ('stimated them as well as I could, 
according to a good and careful roa<ling style, not a col¬ 
loquial one; no one, I pr(!sume, could go over the same 
passages twice and reach precisely the same results both 
times, 

Tlie ])ropoilion of vowels to c.onsonants in English 
speech appears to be as 37.3 to (>2.7. dlie percentage of 
vowids is, I believe, a little le.ss in (fei'inan, a little more 
in Swedish (38.3), yet more in Erencb (over 40), 41 in 
Gothic, 42 in Sanskrit, 44 in l.atin, 4() in Greek. 

Till) nuinb(U' of words in all the ten passages being 
2,740, it appears tliat the average number of syllables in 
ail English word is (3729-4-2740) 1.358;^ that of sounds 
to a word is (10,000-^2746) 3.042; that of consonants 
to a syllable is (0271-^-3729) 1.082. 


1 T(ie actual miml'cr of moiiosyDablos iu fhu ton jiassaj^oa ia 2028, or 73.8 per 
oeut., the. raug't of variation of being betwoou 05.4 (VII.) and 81.2 

(VI.); the rtissyllaldes are 510, or 18.0 per cent-; the trifiyllables are 146, or 5.3 
per cent.; the words of four syllables are 50, or 1.8 per cent.; and there are U 
words of live syllables, and 1 of six. 
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A few move general combinations and comparisons may 
be wortli making. 

First, of the vowels; the classes are as follows ; — 

Palatal .... 17.44 Opcnost (a) . . .56 

Labial . . . 8.41 Next degree (ce, df, .4) . 7.92 

Lingual (I ,«) . . -51 Medial (e, o) , , 6.79 

Neutral (Including u) 8.07 Closest (i, u) . . 11.14 

Diplilhongs . . . 2.86 


Again, for the consonants: — 


Palatal 



. , 6.29 

Lingual . 


. * 

. 40.93 

Labial 


, , 

. . 13.15 

Neutral (k) 

. 

. 

2.34 

Mutes 1 

( Sonnilt, 

1 .'Surd, 

7.841 
10.34 j 

. . 18.18 

Spirants . 

( Soimiit, 
j Surd, 

6.211) 
2.84 S 

. 8.84 

Sibilants i . 

(Sonant, 

( Surd, 

8.41 ) 
6.08 ( 

. . 9.49 

Fricatives 

j Sonant, 
j Surd, 

9.61 
8.72 i 

. 18.33 

Nasals 

. 


. 10.61 

Semivowels 

. 


14.25 

Aspiration 

• • 

• • 

. . 2.34 

Finally, comparing the surd and sonant elements, ■ 

have — 




Of palrfl of cons. 

Of rII cons. 

Of wboln alphabet. 

Surds, 18.53 


20.87 

20.87 

Sonants, 10.98 


41.84 

79.13 


1 In this combination, tlie compounds ck and^ ara counted twice, once as muta 
and once as eibilant. 





IX. 


THE RELATION OP VOWEL AND CON¬ 
SONANT. 


GueaT pi’ogress luis boon niiuleiii phonological science 
during tlie past scch'c or two of years, and it is hardly too 
niucli to say t.hat the mode of [)roductioii of the ordinary 
articulate sounds composing humau language is now un¬ 
derstood in all its main features. This is especially true 
of the consonants, which are ('asier of investigation. 
The vowels are more diflicidt; and only the most recent 
researe.hcs of the able.st jiluDictists and physicists have 
succeeded in giving anything like, an exact scientific defi¬ 
nition of what makes an a, an f, an a, etc., as distin¬ 
guished from one another ; and, a.p)iroxiinately, by what 
muscular action in the organs of s])eech they receive their 
characteristic quality. As regards this last matter, it 
can vttry jjrobably never be determined otherwise than 
approximately ; tlie processes aw^ too complicated and 
obscure to allow of more than tliat. 

I do not mean that phonetic science ha.s not still before 
it a great task to accomplish, and a great career to run. 
So, for one tiling, in the way of gaining diffusion. There 
are a host of discordant ami indefensible views, or lialf- 
viows, current among philologists on phonetic subjects, 
which are due simply to an unenlightened or prejudiced 
disregard of truths in phonology already well established 
.— a disregard which another generation, probably, will 
see removed. Then there is well-nigh an infinity of liv¬ 
ing dialects as yet unexarained or insnilieiently examined, 
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aiul the exact study of the sounds tliey use will in every 
case have its conti-lbutions to make to the com prehension 
of human utteram^e, iind to the solution of the prohloms 
of its past history. And to solve these problems will be 
the last and hardest task, a task to wliich tlie science will 
return agaiji ami again, as it gets a wider and firmer grasp 
of its facts, and a cdciU'er insight into tlieir connections 
and causes. lJut there will be a great deal in the per¬ 
fected science of phonology which will have only a slighter 
and more indirect bearing on the historical science of lan¬ 
guage. There is, if I mistake not, a tendency on the 
part of some of the eminent phonetists of the day to 
exaggerate the importance of their special department 
of linguistic study, almost to hold that tlie Iiistory of lan¬ 
guage is the history of articulate sounds, tlieir combina¬ 
tions and cliiuiges. It is in fact a great deal more than 
this : this is oven, however important, only a subordinate 
department of the study. Tlie history of language in¬ 
cludes also, and especially, the history of words as repre¬ 
senting thought, of words with meanings, of vocabularies; 
the history of parts of speech, of grammatical structure, 
of forms and their uses, of syntactical combinations. If 
there were a language of written and visible signs alone, 
it would still be as worthy an object of the linguistic 
scholar’s study as if every stroke in every sign -were a 
sound addressed to the ear. And tlie plionetist’s work is 
not destitute of analogy witli what would be tlie work of 
a student of the visible sign if language in general were 
written instead of spoken. We are not cut off from 
fruitful knowledge of a tongue by not being able to road 
under its written form the exact tones in which its speak¬ 
ers gave it; not even though our misrepresentation of 
its spoken form he as gross as that which we are actually 
guilty of in the case of ancient Greek. To lose its pho¬ 
netic reality and history is to lose a great deal, to bo sure ; 
yet, after all, only a minor part. The highest practical 
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office of phonetics is to cast such light on the changes of 
sounds as shall help the identification of related Avords 
and forms, giA’ing an increased degree of precision to the 
proctisses of the otyuiologiat and of certainty to his re¬ 
sults. The gradual itnproveiucnt and perfection of the 
study Avill increase its value in this regard. But it Avill 
also hecouio by itself a definite science, or department of 
stud^, having its close and important relations to phy¬ 
siology and acoustics, as well as to philology. There aauII 
always continue to l>e, as tluu-o ui'c at present, great phil¬ 
ologists Avho are poor phonologi.st.s.*^ 

A not unimportant part, in my view, of the process of 
reducing the results of physical study of the alphabet to 
a form useful for the historicjil piiilologist is the construc- 
tiim of a scheme of arrangement for alphabetic sounds 
which shall exhibit their relations most clearly and 
fully. The spoken alphabet of any language is a more 
or less orderlj' and well-proportioned system, with lines 
of connection running through it in various directions; 
and it requires to be vIcwimI a.s such, if its history of do- 
velopment is to be Avell understood. The subject is one 
which is overlooked by many phouetists and philologists, 
and which has, as I think, boon imperfectly treated by 
others ; I propose, therefore, to .submit it here to a new 
examination — and especially, Avitli regard to the funda¬ 
mental point of the relation of vowels and consonants.^ 
The triangular arrangement of the vowels, with a 
at its apex, as opeuest and least orally modified of 


^ Anti this, notwithstandinj^ tht? opinions of llioso who holii, with Key, that 
ohsvrvationy on tlie cJitu'rhn vocahs lu* ut ihf. foumlntion of tlic wliole study of 
Iminaii .speech; or, witli Kdrnir, thut the ))hy>»ioIu;^y of the human voice is 
the true Imsjs upon which uli impuries into the orig^in of jangunge and the mut¬ 
ual cnnnectiou of languages should be built.” (Cow/jurudve CrranurKtrj Lou¬ 
don, IHCy, }>- 1*) 

2 I have discus.sed tlie matter at some length in two articles on the Standard 
Alphabet of Professor Lepsius, publiahcd in the seventh and cightli volumes 
(18G3-(i5) of the Journ. Am. Onental Soatty j and upon them the present essay 
ia in great measure founded- 
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vowel-sounds, and with i (pique') and U (rule) at the two 
estremities of its base, as the closest and most orally 
modified (by action in two different parts of the mouth) 
of possible vowel-sounds, is so widely kno^vn and so gener¬ 
ally adopted among philologists that its value may be 
taken for granted without many words spent upon it. 
To the historical student in various and widel}^ discord¬ 
ant families of language, it takes cognizanco of and helps 
to explain a fact of prime importance — the greater orig¬ 
inality of these three vowels, ami the development of 
others from them and between them. Few, if any, ex¬ 
isting languages fail to possess at least tin; intermediate 
aounda e (they) and o (tone) ; a very lai-ge proportion 
have no other than these five. 

Usually, however, those who study the spoken alphabet 
have been content to treat vowel and consonant as two 
independent entities, partners in the work of articulate 
expi’ession, indissolubly man’ied together for the uses of 
speech, yet distinct individuals, to be classilied and ar¬ 
ranged in sejiarate systems. Novv it may be theoretically 
conceivable that the products of the organs of ai-ticula- 
tion should be thus of two diverse kinds: just as the 
human race is composed of two distimd sexes, each having 
its own part to play in the work of the race; any true 
intermediate form or combination of the two being imjios- 
sible, any ajjparent one a monstrosity. But is this actu¬ 
ally tlie case in the sj)oken alphabet ? I think decidedly 
not. Tlie simple fact of the occurrence in our phonologi¬ 
cal vocabulary of the term mmivoivel is enough to shake 
such a theory to its foundation. I'liink of a woman who 
should be a “ semi-man ” I There i.s, on the one hand, 
a not inconsiderable body of sounds, known by vai-ious 
names — as semivowels, liquids, nasals — in which, though 
we reckon them as consonants, wc recognize a special 
kindred with tlie vowels, insomuch that they even some¬ 
times assume vocalic value: as do, for example, in our 
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own language, I and n (see above, p. 233). On the other 
hand, theie are two vowels, I and u, which are so closely 
allied to consonants that, when we put them in the same 
syllable before another vowel, we. can hardly keep them 
from passing into sounds which we are accustomed to rep¬ 
resent l)y y and w, regarding them as consonantal and not 
vocalic (see. above, p. 239). These are the prominent facts 
which seem to op])ose the theory of the independence of 
vowel and I’.ousonant, and compel us tf) inquire more nar¬ 
rowly into what Ave are to understand respectively by a 
vocalic and a consimantal character. Wo do not need to 
supersede or alter any of the definitions of single sounds, 
or oven of the principal groups of sounds, already pre¬ 
vailing; we only want to find tiie tic wliich unites them 
into more compreliensive classes, and even, if possible, a 
principle on which tlui whole alphabet of articulated prod¬ 
ucts may be arranged as a single system, without distor¬ 
tion or disgiii.so of th<( relations borne by its different 
members to one another. 

It does not appear to nu; that this needed principle is 
difficult to find, nor, when found, of doubtful application. 
It consists in the antithesis at mahn-ial and form, in the 
respective, part })laycd in the production of the different 
alphabetii3 sounds by the organs cjf the lungs and throat, 
and by the organs of the mouth — tlie former furnishing 
the column of air, the breath or tone, the latter modify¬ 
ing tliia breath or tone and giving it various individu¬ 
ality. Those sounds in which tin; material, the element 
of tone, predominates, are vowels; those in which the 
other elenumt, tins oral inudifieatioii, predominates, are 
eonsonaiits ; hut there is iiu absolute line of division 
betwemi tlie two givat classes ; each has its degrees 
whereby it approaches the olher; tlnu'e is a continuous 
line of progression from the opeuest and purest vowel to 
the closest and most absolute consonant, and a hordcr- 
tcrritory between, where the sounds are of doubtful or 
double character. 
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The starting-point of the various lines of progression is 
the vowel a (/ar) ; a is the simplest and purest tone- 
sound which, in virtue of its peculiar structure, the 
human throat brings forth. This is its true phonetic de¬ 
scription. To determine the fundamental and secondary- 
vibrations which give to a its acoustic character, to as¬ 
certain the length of pipe, or the degree and kind of ori- 
ficial closure, needful to produce it when the tones of 
human organs are imitated by means of artificial con¬ 
structions— these and other like investigations have a 
high theoretic interest, while yet, in their bearing on 
linguistic phonology, they iire of only subordinate conse¬ 
quence : sounds are produced for the purposes of human 
speech by the voluntary efforts of human organs, and are 
to be estimated and claasified according to those efforts. 

If, now, from that po.sition in which a is uttered, we 
raise the upper flat surface of the tongue toward the roof 
of the mouth, at the highest point of the latter and 
farther back, successive degrees of elevation and ap¬ 
proach will give us the aowoIs of fat (ai)., they (e), and 
pique (f). The acconipanying closure of the jaws and 
lips is here absolutely Tinessential, contributing nothing 
to the characterization of the sounds ; it is made merely 
for the convenience of the tongue, helping its access to 
the palate. The closest sound with predominating tone 
producible by this method is 1; a next further degree 
of approximation, giving rise to a frication or rustling 
which overpowers and makes .subordinate the tone-ele¬ 
ment, and is itself plain and di.stinctive enough, whether 
made with tone or with breath, produces a pair of frica¬ 
tives, spirants, the German ch of ich, peek, etc., and its 
corresponding sonant (which is a veiy rare constituent 
of the alphabet) : wc may write them kh and yfi. Then, 
follow, by complete closure, the intonated and uninto¬ 
nated mutes g and k. Thus we have a palatal series a, 
OB, e, i, gh-kh, g-k.^ 

1 If any one insists tliat y is closer than i. and to be distinguished from th« 
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If, again, from the same open position of a, we round 
and jn'otrudo tlio lips a very little, the result is the a of 
all (/I) ; and furtlier degrees of tlio same action give o 
iuid wd Here tlnj u is tlm closest tone-sound or vowel ; 
a complete closure of the already closely approximated 
lips gives the pair of mutes ^ and h; and intermediate 
Ix'twoen the two lies the pair of purely labial spirants 
(see above, p. 250) ; which, in order to distinguish them 
from our nearly related dentilabial spirants, / and d, we 
may (with Ellis’s “ Paheotype ”) represent by ph and bh. 
The labial series, then, will be a, a, o, bh-pk, b-p. 

Tlies(i two, I maintain, are real scries throughout, and 
no schematic arr;mge,ment of the alphabet can be ac¬ 
cepted as satisfactory which does not present them as 
such. 'I'liey are wont to be so present(',d, as far as to the 
i 4Uid M respectively, in tin', vowel triangle or pyramid, 
already s])oken of. But why stop at these limits ? As 
regards their articulating position, there is no greater 
dilTcrence Indween i and ph, between u and bh, than be¬ 
tween i and e, or u and c, or between yh and g, bh and b ; 
not so great as between either i or u and a. It is true 
that, iji ])assing from i to gh, or from u to bh, we have to 
cross an important and well marked division-lino — the 
line on the one side of wliicili the tone or tliroat-product 
is the main audible element, while on the other side of it 
the friction of the. expelled column of air against tlie ob¬ 
stacles that so nearly coniine it is the main audible ele¬ 
ment. But the line is not on that account anything 
more than a mark of division in a, series, like the equally 
well marked one which separates the fricatives from the 
ox])losivc sounds, or mutes. It simply represents the un¬ 
deniable truth that, with tlie same organs, approxima- 

latter, he may in.^ert it between i and </h-kh in the aeries : so far as the matter 
here under tliseuHsion is concerned, the reault is tlie same. 

1 See the preceiling article (p. 213) f<»r the question as to a supplementary ac-* 
tion in the throat in the formation of those letters. 

2 IIiTe a may be inserted by those who choo.se, as a y in the palatal series. 
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tion short of a certain degree produces yowels, and be¬ 
yond a certain degree produces consonants ; and it joins 
not less than it separates ; while it holds the two classes 
apart, it at the same time combines them into one system. 

Besides the two series, composed of vowels and conso¬ 
nants, which have been already described in detail, the 
ordinary alphabets (iontidu another, of a more prevail¬ 
ingly consonantal character. It is produced by the tip of 
the tongue, seeking approach and contact with the roof 
of the mouth in its forward part. It contains, properly 
speaking, no vowels: as the tongue is turned up at the 
tip, and brought gradually toward the parts at or behind 
the upper front gums, no series of gradually changing 
tone-sounds is heard; but the dimmed a, the neutral 
vowel of hut and l>urn (see above, p. 222), is an interme¬ 
diate of convenience ; and in English habit of utterance, 
especially, it bears such close relation to the r as almost 
to require to bo ranked as a vowel standing between a 
and r. When the approach is near enough, the r is 
generated ; and, as was explained in the foregoing article 
(above, p. 235), it may be either trilled or left smooth. 
The next degree of approach, at the same place and with 
the same organs, gives rise to a fricative sound, a z (or, 
if far enough back in the mouth, a ^/l), in which the 
rustling or buzzing is very conspicuous, and which has, 
like gA and M, its surd countei’part, s (or s/i). And 
complete closiire produces the pair of mutes t and d. 
But the tip of the tongue generates two sounds of its 
own openest class : the r, uttered with the tongue closed 
at the sides and open at the tip ; and the I, uttered with 
the tongue open at the sides and closed at the tip. The 
mutual convertibility of these two sounds in the his¬ 
tory of language is a familiar fact, nor would any one 
think of putting them into different classes. Though 
not vowels, they are also not properly fricatives; they 
are the openest, most resonant, and most continuable, of 
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all the consonantal souncla ; they have not, like the sonant 
fri(;ativea and mut(?3, their surd counterparts, employable 
with equal frequency and freedom for the uses of articu¬ 
late spiiceh. No name ia so applicable to tlnun as that of 
semivoivals, by which the}' arc also most frequently 
called; they do, in fact, stand as nearly as possible 
upon the division-line l)otw<‘en vowels and consonants. 
Whether, in tlu'ir produc.tion, the part taken by the 
throat or by the mouth-organs slrouhl be regai’ded as 
predominant, seems to me a di.-batable question ; I 
should not dare to say with i'onllihmcH; wludher there is 
in them more tone or more form. Hence their special 
capacity of being employed as vowels, and their frequent 
a])pearance in tliat character. Tin; use of I as vowel in 
English, has been sufficiently cousiden.'d alrt'ady (above, 
p. 288) ; and the rciison has also been notii'cd why r is 
dilTerenlly treatisl with us. The Sanskrit furnishes the 
readiest CKemplifleation of a votadie r. The sound may 
stand with that value in any situation, not being re¬ 
stricted, like fin our spcimh, to iinaccential syllables: it 
receives the accent, as in karmahr't; it is th(% sole vowel 
of a word, as in krd ; it forms an initial syllable, as in r-tu, 
Tlie lingual scries, then, is [n, a, ,vj r-l, z-g, d-t. ' 
There is yet another clas.s of sounds, the nasals, whose 
relations to the other el.'is.se3, iiml their consequent posi¬ 
tion in the alphahetie system, roqnire a little special dis¬ 
cussion. As regards tlm position a.ssnnuid by the mouth- 
organs in tlieiv utterance, they stand upon the footing of 
full mutes, the closure of the oral passage, being eom- 
pilete. d'hoy are far, however, from being mnto sounds, 
liecause, in pronouncitig them the nasal pas.sages are open, 
and this circumstance gives them no sma,U degree of open- 
iie.ss, resonance, and contiiuiability. 'riieir classification, 
then, is i\ot to be determined by their mouth-jjosition 
alone — which would rank them with the mutes — but by 
their general character. And this places them next to 
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the semivovvels, between the latter and the fricatives. 
For, in the first place, they are, like the semivowels, capa¬ 
ble of employment with the value of vowels ; and one of 
them, the n, is actually so employed in our language (see 
above, p. 233). And, in the second place, they have not, 
like fricatives and mutes, each of them its own surd coun¬ 
terpart : they share, rather, with the vowels and semi¬ 
vowels the possession of A its common surd. An f has 
fully as good a right in the alphabet as a v, an » as a z, a 
A as a ^ but the surd expirations through the positions of 
m and n, as through those of I and r, of y and w, of a and 
i and «, are too little different to be worth distinguishing, 
and we should write hna and hma, just as hla or hra, 
as hyu (hue') and hwen (^when), as harp and heap and 
hoop. These characteristics sutficiently prove that the 
contact and its closure or unclosure are in the nasals an 
element of only inferior and subordinate value. 

The sounds which we have thus discussed will, when 
arranged according to the relations wo have notSd as be¬ 
longing to them, form the following scheme : — 


Sonant. < 

y 

a 

€ 

i " 

r, I 

0 

M 

W 

^ Vowels. 

Semivowels. 


ny 

n 

m 

Nasals. 

Surd. 

Sonant. 

h 

qh 

kh 

z 

hh 1 

Aspiration. 

' > 

Surd. 

s 

ph j 

- Bncatives. 

1 

Sonant. 

g 

d 


Mutes. 

Surd. 

k 

t 

p ] 

Palatal 

Lingual 

Labial 

Series. 

Series. 

Series. 


Such an arrangment as this exhibits, I am fully per¬ 
suaded, more of the relations, both physical and histori¬ 
cal, of the alphabetic sounds, and exhibits them more 
truly, than any other which can be devised, and upon it as 
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a basis the alphabets of different languages may be most 
advaiitiigtiously c^ompared and judged. In the preceding 
article (p. 272) 1 have, given, upon the same plan, a fuller 
scheme, eml^racing all the sounds which make up the En¬ 
glish alphabet. 

Upon the principal point involved in it, however, the 
definition of vow<d and consonant in their relations to one 
anotinu-, I desire to dwell longer, in order to test its ne¬ 
cessity and praeti(‘al availability. 

That, some new definition of a consonant is called for 
seems clearly enough indicated by the discordance and in- 
definiteness and insulfieieney of the definitions hitherto 
furnished by phonetists. To I’rohissor Max Miiller, for 
Gxample,^ vowels are tones, and consonants merely noises. 
Of the latter he speaks as follows : — 

“ All (Dnsoiianta fall umler tlic eatiisury of noises, and there are 
certain noises that eoiilil hardly he. uvouleil even in a language which 
was imiaiit to consist of vowels only. If we wnteh any muaicalin- 
Btninieiits, we can (tasily perceive, that tln'iv sounds are always pro- 
ee.detl by certain noises, iiri.sitig from the first imjtnlseB imparted to 
the air before it eau itrodiice really musical sensations, AVe hear 
the piifiing anti panting of tlie siren, the. sertitchiiig of tlie violin, the 
haiiimeriiig of the pianoforte, the spitting of the tlute. The same in 
speaking. If we send out our breath, inti iiding it to be vocalized, 
we hear the rushing out, tlie initial iinpnl.so ]iro(luccd by the inner 
air as it retiches the outer.” 

This is all that Muller offers upon the subject, and any 
one can see at a glance how btirrcn of instruction it is. 
To coinpiire consonants, those essential and characteristic 
ptirts of our tirticulate speech, with the unmu,steal noises of 
jnu.slcal instruiuents, which tire overborne and silenced 
altogether in good execution, is palpably futile,. What is 
there in the b and ?, the ti and d, of hlemd, for instance, 
to assimihite them to such noises ? Are they, or any 
other of the t.wenty or thirty consonants which may 

1 Lectures, second series, third lecture: p. 139 of the American editioni 138 
of the sixth (altered) English edition. 
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gather in groups, even to the nmnher of five or six at 
once, about eacli of the vowels, in tlie least liegree de¬ 
pendent for tlieir bt'ing on the latt(!V, or generated by it? 
Is not each one as distinct a product of tlu', voluntary ac¬ 
tion of the articulating organs, consciously directed to its 
production, as is the vowel itself ? Is there any difficulty 
in uttering a clear vowel, free from such prefatory (or 
sequent) appendages ? And ai’c those sounds entitled to 
the appellation of noises only, as distinguished from 
tones, which can themselves — as is the <^aso especially 
with the opener consonants — be indefinitely prolonged 
and musically intoned ? The asserted analogy fails of 
application in evei-y particular. 

Dr. Briicke of Vienna, th.au whom no German pho- 
netist enjoys a higher rejmtatiou and more consideration 
as an authority, explains the distinction of vowel and 
cousouant as follows;^ “In all consonants, there takes 
place somewliere in the mouth-canal a closure, or a con¬ 
traction which gives rise to a plainly audible and self-suh- 
sistent rustling, which is independent of the tone of the 
voice ; while in the vowels neither of these things is the 
case.” 

To the correctness of this statement less exception is to 
be taken than to its character as a sufficient definition. 
It appears to me hardly entitled to he rt^garded as a defi¬ 
nition at all: it is rather a catalogue, a sjjecification of 
the two principal sub-classes into which consonants are 
divided, and a description of their respective characteris¬ 
tics. Some consonants, it declares, are produced by a com¬ 
plete closure of tlie mouth-organs, others by such an aj)- 
proximation of tliem a.s gives rise to au audible rustling. 
The specification, howevau-, is not (juitc exhaustive. The 
nasals — or “ resonants,” as Dr. Briickc., with much rea¬ 
son, prefers to call them — are too unlike tlie mutes to bo 
included in one sul>-chi8s witli them, and they involve no 

1 Grundzugt dtr Physhlogie und SystemaOk der Sprachlaute (Wien, 1856), 
p. 39. 
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audible rustling dopiuidont ou a cfuitraetion of the month- 
canal. All the tlii'oe sub-<!la.s.so3, then — of mutes, reso- 
narits, and frituitives — should have been enumerated as 
maldiig up the class of consonants; and our account of 
the alphabetic system would be virtually this: sounds 
possessing such and such characteristics, of three kinds, 
are consonants ; the vest, not possessing any of them, are 
vowels. This is surely a snperlicial account of the mat¬ 
ter. What common characteristic belongs to our conso¬ 
nantal subdlvisi(.ms, combining them into a class together, 
and distinguishing them from the vowels ? Why do we 
set up the vowels as a distijict graiul division of the 
alphabet, and not as well, for example, tire mutes : saying, 
The alpliabct is divided into juntas and non-mutes; the 
non-nmtes being contimudde sounds, and accompanied 
wit h the expulsion of breath through either the Ups or the 
nose ; tlu' mutes implying tlie closure of both, and being 
explosive only ? And if th(^ superior pj-actical value of 
the distinction of vowels and eonsoiiaiits were pleaded, 
we should ivllegc the ooiivtu’blhilit.y of i and u into conso¬ 
nants, iuid of I, r, n into vowels, as buds which find no 
explanation whatever in Dr. Uriickc’s definition of a con- 
BOJiant.i 

Mr. A. M. Bell, again, the eminent author of “ Visible 
Speech,” ^ gives in that work (pp. 12, 13) an account 
of vowel and consonant which scjuu.s more neaj-ly to im¬ 
ply the distinction as I have laid it down. He says : 
“ In forming consonants, the breath or voice is stopped or 
scpieezed, with air elfcet of percussion, sibilation, buzzing, 
or vibration, in some part of the guttural or oral passage ; 

1 I..epsiu8, in h».8 f^tandard Alphahet^ pives the ii^ual vowol-pymuiid, though 
without ftuy t'xpiuuution of the- n>n.son8 on which it is fuuntled, and treats tlio 
{‘onsonants as a sepamfo .system, not attempting to dt^tiuc tiie distinction or re,la- 
tion of tlie two svstenis ; and later (in Jour. vl/a. OrUnhil iSVjc. viii. il4(), 1865) 
he insists upon the separation, but still without explaining himself as to the 
fiubicot. 

^ See the next article. 
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and in forming vowels, the breath or voice flows through 
similar but more open and * fixed ’ configurations, which 
merely shape or mould the breath, without impeding its 
emission.” But the quality of “ more open ” configura¬ 
tion, ascribed here to the vowel, is made uncertain and 
unclear by being combined with “fixedness;” and I 
gather that the author regards this latter as the more 
essential part of his definition, for Mr. Peile ^ quotes from 
another work of his the definition “ a vowel is the result 
of an open position of the oral organs; an articulation 
[i. e. consonant] is the result of an opening action of the 
organ.” I cannot see that this distinction is a tenable 
one, as applied to the consonants in general; there are 
plenty among them — as/, 8, th, ncf — which are capable 
of being indefinitely prolonged without losing their con¬ 
sonantal character, and only the surd mutes are absolutely 
instantaneous. And Mr. Bell is involved in other diffi¬ 
culties, as to the occasional vocalic value of consonants 
and the theory of syllabication,^ by the same faulty 
definition. 

It is, indeed, by its capability of being applied to ex¬ 
plain the nature of the syllable that the value of any 
definition of vowel and consonant must be tried; since 
the terras vowel and consonant themselves have signifi¬ 
cance only in their relation to the syllable. Consonant 
means ‘ sounding along with ’ — that is, ‘ with ’ a letter 
of the other class, a vowel. By this is not at all intended, 
however, that a consonant cannot be uttered except in 
combination with a vowel: every consonant can bo so 
uttered ; the semivowels and fricatives are continuable 
sounds, not less than the vowels; and even the mutes 
may bo made distinctly audible by explosion with breath 
alone, with a mere puff of unarticulated air. The epithet 
is a historical one, not a theoretical. In the actual usage 

I In his Introduction to Greek and Latin £tymolof/y^ second edition, p, 57. 

3 They are pointed out in the next article, at p. 309 
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of languivge, consonants never do occur independently ; no 
word is composed of consonants alone. The same is true 
of the lesser entities into which part of onr words are 
divided, namely syllables ; every syllable also must con¬ 
tain a vowel —■ either a sound that is always a vowel, or 
one here doing duty as such; and a word contains as 
many syllables as it contains vowels. What, then, is a 
syllable: and what the real phonetic distinction between 
a monosyllabic and a polysyllabic combination of sounds ? 

The ordinary definition of a syllable, repeated over and 
over in grammars and orthographitail or orthocpical trea¬ 
tises, is or amounts to this: a syllable is that part of a 
word which is utteretl by a single effort or impulse of the 
voice. Such an account of the matter is of only the 
smallest value. Just as much is a word of many syllables, 
or a whole sentence, uttered by a single effort of the 
voice, when the speaker knows beforehand wliat he is 
going to say, and says it at once in conscious connection. 
It takes a certain amount of instruction and reflection to 
recognize a word as composed of separate syllables. The 
speaker unused to e.vamine and theorize about what he 
says puts it forth without any thought of analyzing it 
into parts, without feeling a succession of efforts as neces¬ 
sary to the enunciation of the separate syllables, any 
more than of the .separate letters. Indeed, even upon re- 
fletdion, it is much more proper to speak of the letters 
than of the syllables as formed by so many efforts of 
enunciation. We are far from realizing the number, 
complexity, and exactness of the movements that go on 
In our mouths in the process of utterance. Let us look, 
for examph!, at the word blend. Though syllabically a 
unit, it is a unit of a highly composite character ; for its 
production, the organs of the mouth change their positions 
five tinms, by as many separate efforts of the will. First, 
with the lips closed, a little breath is forced up from the 
lungs into the closed cavity of the mouth, and intonated 
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on its way tlirougU the larynx by being made to set the 
vocal cords in vibration. This lasts but for the briefest 
moment; before the cavity is filled so as to stop the expul¬ 
sion, the lips are unclosed, and b is heard. At the same in¬ 
stant, the tongue has been made to touch the roof of the 
mouth at its tip, while the unintermitti'd current of sonant 
breath streams out at its sides, giving the Z-sound. Next, 
the tongue changes its position ; its point is released from 
contact and depressed in the mouth, resting against the 
lower teeth ; its upper flat surface approaches the palate, 
and the e makes itself audible. Once more the tongue 
shifts place; its tip is again applied as in forming the 1; 
but this time no opening is left at the side; contact along 
its whole length prohibits all emission of air through the 
mouth; but the passage from the mouth through the 
nose, hitherto closed, is thrown open, and the stream 
finds exit there: and the sound is n. And lastly, with 
no change of place on the part of any of the other organs, 
the passage into the nose is shut again ; the intonated 
breath is expelled a moment longer into the closed cavity 
of the mouth, and the syllable is closed with a d — which, 
however, if not followed by another utterance, requires a 
6U])plemental unclosure of the organs in order to be made 
distinctly audible. All these changes, which it has taken 
so long to describe, are performed with such rapidity and 
precision, one position of the organs succeeds another 
so closely and accurately, that no intermediate transi¬ 
tional sounds, no “ glides,” are apprehended by the ear; 
it hears the five utterances and nothing more. In what 
true sense, no^v, can this complicated process be called a 
single effort of the voice ? One element of unity, it is 
true, there is in the word : from its beginning to its end, 
there has been an uninterrupted emission of intonated 
breath through the larynx. But, in the first place, this 
is not necessary in order to make the unity of a syllable: 
strength is also a single syllabic, composed of six different 
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Bounds j but the intonation begins witli the tlnrd element, 
r, and continues only through the fourth and fifth, e and 
ng; the first two, s and t, anti the sixth, t/i, are produced 
with breath unintonated. In the second place, unbroken 
continuity of intonation does not suffice to make syllabic 
unity ; the word a/ig, for example, requires b\it three 
successive positions of the organs of articulation, and is 
intonated or sonant from beginning to end; yet it is a 
word of two syllables. And we might take the self-same 
elements of which fjlencl is composed, and rearrange them 
into combinations whicli should be dissyllabic: thus, bledn 
(like deaden) and leiuU (like liindle). 

The governing principle, it sticins plain to mo, which 
determines these and all otlier like cases, is that same 
antithesis of opener and clostw sounds upon which the 
distinction of vowel and oousonant is founded. The 
vowel elements of ang are practi(uilly idcnitieal with those 
which coniposo our e (the “ long « ” of theg: it has, as 
explained in the |)receding article, a “ vanish ” of i) ; and 
e may bo jirotracted so as to ocisipy the whole time of 
ang, without giving the imprc.ssu3n of more than a single 
syllabh;; but put between the two opener vowel elements 
the closer consonantal n, and the effect is to divide them 
into two parts: the car apprehends the series of utter¬ 
ances as a double impulse of .sound. So in lap there are 
three articulated elomeubs, of three different degrees of 
closeness; but the a Qe) is so much more open than 
cither of the others that they are felt only as its intro¬ 
ductory and closing ajipendages; there is a creseendo- 
diminuendo effect, but no violation of unity. And alp 
and pla, in like manner, are a creecendo and diminuendo 
respectively, eipially without dual character. But apl 
(i. e. apple) is two ojamer .sounds .separated by a closer, 
and the effect is distinctly dual; and Ipa is fully capable 
of assuming the same character (like tlie Sanskrit word 
r-itt, quoted above), if only we wt'.re accustomed to 
making such combinations. 
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Syllabic effect, then, depends upon this : that, among 
the articulations of which any pronounceable series is 
composed, there are some which are so much more open 
and more sonorous than the rest that they make upon the 
ear the impression of distinct phonetic impulses, separated 
and at the same time connected by the closer utterances 
which come between them. The distinction of syllables 
is more in the ear of the hearer than in the mouth of the 
speaker; the articulating organs are engaged, in the 
enunciation of a word or phrase, in an unintei-mitted 
series of changes of position, from the first letter to the 
last, and are conscious of no relaxation of effort; the ear 
apprehends the products of the different positions as so 
many successive entities, but also at once classifies them, 
an-anging them in separate groups, in which the closer 
sounds are subordinated to the opener. 

Not, indeed, that the impression of divided parts is 
capable of being given only in this way. An instant of 
silence, a hiatus, is equally effective. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, the ?-sound, and prolong it through the time of 
seven ordinary syllables, and it is but a single long syl¬ 
lable ; utter it seven times in quick succession, and it 
becomes seven f’s, seven syllables ; speak indivUihilityy 
and, though the utterance is one continuous effort, the 
seven-fold effect, the division into seven syllables, is 
equally conspicuous.^ 

i I neglect here, aa unessential, the fact that, in our ordinary pronunciation 
of this word, the fourth and sixth syllables would receive the neutral vowel- 
sound. We may represent the three effects rudely to the eye in the following 
luannen — 



Tiiis graphical method may bo profttably employed in consideriiblo detail in 
the illuetration of the combination of articulate elements, and of syUabica<* 
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Herein, above all, lies the peculiar character of our 
speech as articulated, jointed, broken up into distinct yet 
flexible members. It would be possible to have a lan¬ 
guage of mere vowel utterances, tones, which should fol¬ 
low and blend with one another in a manner not wholly 
wanting in articulate effect, yet possessing it only un- 
clearly — rather, flexible without articulation, like a rope 
or rod. It would be possible also to have a language of 
consonants only, of mutes and fricatives and nasals. But 
both would be greatly deficient, as compared with the 
language we actually use, in distinctness, in euphony, in 
variety, in the qualities which make utterance the ser¬ 
viceable representative and instrument of thought. The 
one would be sing-scmg ; the other would be sputter; the 
due combination of the two is the universal articulate 
speech of men ; everywhere alike in general character, 
notwithstanding its great and numerous differences in dif¬ 
ferent communities, as i-egards both the articulate sounds 
employed and the proportion and manner of their com¬ 
bination. 

Into the details of these diffier(mces, of the construc¬ 
tion of syllables as practiced and tolej'ated in various 
languages, our present purpose does not require ns to 
enter. 1 will only remark that, when it comes to allot¬ 
ting to the one or the other syllable the closer sounds 
which intervene between the op<;ner, there is room for 
much differenc.e of opinion — partly because one opinion 
is as good as another, and the question is to be settled 
by practical convenience rather than by principle. Thus, 
for example, in ant/, the intervention of the n between 
the two vowels makes the dissyllable; but the n itself 
belongs as much to the one syllable as to the other: 
whether we should write an-?/ (en-T) or a-ny (e-nt) is a 
matter of • indifference. There is, on the other hand, 
more reason for assigning the p of apple, (^ce-pV) to the sec¬ 
ond syllable, because (as was pointed out above, p. 242) 
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the breach of the closure of the p by the following vowel 
is much more sensible to the ear than the formation of 
its closure upon the preceding vowel. 

Now, in the system of spoken sounds, there are some 
which are of so close position, so little clear and resonant, 
that they are never used save a.s consonants : that is, they 
appear in actual speech oiily as combined in the same 
syllable with opener sounds. Such are, above all, the 
mutes ; and the two classes of fricatives, the spirants and 
sibilants, are in a like case. We may utter or reiterate 
a r, a th, an «, a zh, as much as we please ; we shall not 
succeed in making upon any ear the impression of sylla¬ 
bles. Altlmugh the mode of formation of the sibilants 
is such as to allow of tl\eir ciisy and frequent prelixlon 
or aflixion to other consonants, of every class (that is, 
according to our habits of uttei-ance ; there are languages 
which would regard all sncli combinationB as unpro¬ 
nounceable), they are not syllabic, even when separated 
from a vowel by full contact-letters. Whatever force and 
quantity we may give to the hissing sound in tacks, adze, 
stain, sky, we cannot make the words into dissyllables. 
While the I of draggled is just as distinctly a vowel as 
the e of draggeth, nothing tluit wo can do will confer the 
same value on the s of drag’st, though its position, 
between two mutes, is the most favorable that can be 
devised for the development of vocalic capacity. On the 
contrai’y, the power possessed by the semivowels and 
nasals — especially by l,r,n — in virtue of their superior 
degree of openness and resonance, to assume vocalic 
value and office under favoring circumstances, has been 
already sufficiently pointed out and illustrated ; and wo 
have here only to notice in addition that even then they 
are not always inevitably vo«di(!; as affixes even to a 
mute, a certain amount of stress and quantity is required 
to make vowels of them; they may be so abbreviated 
and slighted, so subordinated to the preceding syllable, 
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as to form to tho ear only a harsh and difficult con¬ 
sonantal ap])eii<Iagc to that syllable. So in French, 
in the prose pronunciation of such words as sahre, 
table, where the “mute e" is really rante, and the words 
are monosyllables. While predominantly consonantal, 
they have so much vocalic quality as this : that they are 
capable of rc^cciving, and in cei-tain situations do receive, 
in many languages, without any change of articulate 
form, the full otiicc of a vowel in making syllables. 

d'hc same tiling, in its wajq is true of the vowels also. 
There arc among them sounds so open that they are al¬ 
ways vowels, never occupying the. position of adjuncts in 
tho same syllable to another sound which is appi'ehended 
as the vowel of thti syllable. Such is especially a ; and 
e and o are of the same character. But i and m, in their 
closest form, become y and w on being abbreviated and 
slighted in uttevam^e ; to maintain tlicir vocalic character, 
they recpiirc something of that protraction and stress 
which, on occasion, give the vocalic character to I and a. 
But M and i side, by side, and whiitiier their combination 
shall reipiire to be Avritten ui, or wi, or v,y, will depend 
upon the force and time which are allotted to each re- 
spectiAcly. Nor is it impossible, by an effort, to pro¬ 
nounce y and w with con.sonantal value after the some¬ 
what closer semivowels r, I (in such combinations as ary, 
alw), in a manner truly analogous with sabre, table, aa 
above instanced. 

The discussion of tho syllabhi, therefore, while it shows 
the high practical importance of the distinction implied in 
tho terms a'owcI and consonant, at the same time shows 
that distinction to bo not absolute, but only a matter of 
degree and circumstance. Vowel and consonant are tho 
tAVo ]Xiles of a compound series, iu Avhich are included 
all the articulate sound.s ordinarily employed by human 
beings for the purposes of speech. 

An additional reason for appreciating correctly the dis- 
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tinetion in queation, and especially for arranging and 
regarding the whole alphabet as a series, is to be found 
in the light thus cast upon the historic development of the 
alphabet in the Indo-European family of languages. It 
is well known to all comparative philologists that a and 
the mutes were the greatly prevailing elements in the 
earliest speech of this faniily. That speech had no frica¬ 
tive except s ; r and I were present, but probably undis¬ 
tinguished from one another; y and w were even less 
separate from i and u than at present. So likewise in 
the vowel-system, the only elements besides a were i and 
M, at tlie farthest remove from it; and they were of 
vastly less common occurrence than a ; in the Sanskrit, 
a still makes over seventy j>er cent, of the whole vowel 
utterance. It appears, then, that both in the alphabet as 
a whole and in its vocalic division, the sounds of extreme 
position, those most broadly and markedly distinguished 
from one another, were the first to bo put to use; and 
the tendency has been to fill in the intermediate positions, 
to add the sounds of less differentiation. There has been, 
as we may fairly express it, a progress made in the com¬ 
mand obtained over the organs of speech, whereby they 
have been enabled to do finer and nicer work. And, just 
as obviously, the movement of phonetic transition has 
been from the two extremities of the alphabet toward the 
middle : the opener vowels have been changed to closer, 
the closer consonants to opener ; only in special and ex¬ 
ceptional cases the opposite way. Now what has been 
the governing motive in all this development and transi¬ 
tion ? The tendency to case of utterance, is the common 
auswi'r; and doubtle,ss, so far as it goes, the true one; 
only, when we come to ask further wherein lies the greater 
ease of the new sounds, we get no satisfactory reply, but 
rather a set of special pleadings: it. is found in actual 
practice that such and such sounds do result from and 
succeed such and such others; and, as the tendency to 
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ease is the only admissible explanation, the former must 
be easier than the latter. Hence the words light and 
heavg, hard and soft, strong and weak, and their like, are 
glibly employed and sagely pleaded as explanations by 
jteojile who can give no intelligible account of what they 
nnaui, and, on attempting it, bring forward only what is 
arbitrary and indefensible. Boldly to declare/and v, for 
example, “ easier ” than p and h, on any ground of their 
yihysical difference, is open to the most serious objection, 
(lertainly, young children find ja and h the easier, and are 
apt to require considerable experience in speaking before 
they master the others. And it is not likely that the 
organs of the race in old time, any more than of each 
ntnv member of it nowadays, would begin with producing 
the more difficult sounds, and would hnirn later by prac¬ 
tice to produce the i;asier ones. The experience of other 
races seems to .show the .same thing: for, in human lan¬ 
guages in general, y .1 and h are mor(' frequent constituents 
of the alphabet than/and r. It is only when we take 
duly into account the antithesis of opener and closer 
sounds, and the constant and rapid transition from the 
one to the other in articulate utterance, in the formation 
of syllables, that we find an available principle. The 
transitions between very close and very open positions 
are longer and moi’e difficult, they require a greater ex¬ 
penditure of muscular force, than those between more 
medial ])usitions; this is (of enurse, unconsciously) 
learned l)y experience, and the organs gradually find out 
for themselves those medial positions. What is easier to 
the ]rracticed speaker, in the rapid combinations of the 
phrase, becomes thus the norm of speech : sounds come 
into being which are harder for the child, l>ut which he 
by degrees learns to product^ after the exarnj'le of those 
whoso experience has suggested their advantage. The 
general stream of utterance is narrowed, and the divisions 
by which it is broken into joints are made less penetrat- 
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ing and separating. Or, as we may express it, the con¬ 
sonants and vowels become to a certain extent assimilated 
to one another: the consonant is vocalized, or receives 
an opener position; and the vowel is consonantized, or 
receives a closer position. Something of the distinctness 
of articulated utterance is thus sacrificed ; the ruggednoss 
of strong contrasts is exchanged for smoother and more 
flexible transitions ; grace is won at the expense of force. 
The process may be carried so far as to amount to an 
emasculation of the audible part of language : how far it 
has actually gone in English, the numerical estimates 
given at the end of the preceding article, if taken in com¬ 
parison with similar estimates made for other languages, 
ancient and modern, will give us the means of deter¬ 
mining. 



X. 


BELL’S VISIBLE SPEECH.^ 


Ol’ tli« many attempts at an exact physical analysis and 
de8i;rij)tion of tlie jnocesses of articulate utterance, and 
their complete and consistent representation in an alpha- 
bid, no one has come before the Englisli-speaking public 
■with such claims as this. Its author, who has long been 
an esteejned eioeutionist and trainer of the voice in Lon¬ 
don, exhiViits perfect coniidence in it, and unbounded 
expectation of results to be accomplished by it. The 
degree of his faith is sliown by the offer — a liberal one, 
from his ]mint of view, and creditable to his disinterest¬ 
edness and ]iatriotisin — made by him to the British gov¬ 
ernment., to give up the advantage which he might expect 
to draw from its copyright, and jirosent it freely to the 
nation, if the government, on its side, would bear the ex¬ 
pense of the inaugural publication, and enable him for a 
time to act us puVilic teacher of the system, thus intro¬ 
ducing it more rapidly and thoroughly to general cur- 
I'cnc}', The proposal was not accepted; red tape, if 
nothing else, was in the way ; the Ministry declared itself 
to be in poss<ission of no funds wlii<*h were available for 

1 1. Visible Sp(^<'ch: the Seie.ncs of ITniKcrsid Alphabets; or, Self-interprct- 
iiifj PhyMolotfii'nl J.etU'vs^ for the of oil Lunyutiyes in one Alphabet. 

Jllustraicd by Tables, DUnjnims, <fnti Examples. By Alex. Melville Bell, 
r. K. I. S., I', K. S. S. A., Professor of Vovul ru^'uiolo^y, etc., ete. Inau- 
f^ural Edition. Loudon : Simpkins, Marshall, & Co. 1807. 4to. Pp. 126, 
and 10 ))late.s. 

2- J’int/lish Visible Speech for the Million; for communicating the esoact 
Pronunciniion of the Language to Native <«• Foreign Leai'^^trs, and for teach~ 
ing Children and illiterate Adults to read in a few dags. By the flame, 4to» 
Pp. 16. 
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such a purpose. Mr. Bell details the course and end of 
the negotiation in his introductory chapter, confident that 
his readers will lament with him the narrowness of a 
policy wJiich could suffer .such an opportunity to pass 
urdmpi-oved. Still, wb are too nuich used to the sight of 
inventors aggrieved by the stolj<l indifference of govern¬ 
ments and communities to the transcendent merits of 
their pet devices, to be won over to Mr. Bell’s side on 
his owji .showing alone. But he is strongly backed by 
supporters of high rank and unimpeachable character. 
More than one jmich-e.stceined authority in phonetic sci¬ 
ence, inventors of alphabetic schemes whicli the new sys¬ 
tem comes to rival and supplant, have given it, with 
praiseworthy candor and liberality, tlndi' luiqualificd in¬ 
dorsement. Among these, our countryman, Professor 
Haldemau, and Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, especially the 
latter, arc conspicuous. Hardly any otlier English writer 
upon such theme.s, if any, has won so high a reputation 
as Mr. Ellis; and when he declares that, having in view 
not only his own investigations, but also those of the 
principal Continental scholars, whom he names, he yet is 
obliged to say' that he had no knowledge of alphabetics as 
a science until lie was made acquainted witli Mr. Bell’s 
system, and that he unequivocally abandons his own in 
its favor, wc see that it is at least deserving of the most 
careful examination. Mr. Bell fiirtlier rests its merits 
upon the results of practical experiments undertaken with 
it, and described in his book by Mr. Ellis and other dis¬ 
interested persons. They were conducted after the fol¬ 
lowing fashion. A number of gentlemen — philologists, 
foreigners, men acquainted with strange tongues, or 
strange dialects of familiar tongues — were assembled at 
Mr. Bell’s rooms, and dictated to him a series of speci¬ 
mens of languages unknown to him —speinmens made in 
part as idiomatic in ch.araeter and difficult of ri^produc- 
tion as possible. These he wrote carefully down in liis 
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alphabet. Hia sons, who had had a few weeks’ training 
in the use of the system, were now called in, and the 
records placed before them, and the young men road them 
off almost immediately, with the most surprising faith¬ 
fulness, appearing to reproduce each articulation, tone, 
and peculiarity of utteraniie, pi*ecisely as it had been 
originally given. No other alphabet that was ever de¬ 
vised, so far as we know, could have stood such a test as 
this : none, in fact, hits ever attoinjihsl so comprehensive 
a task. For there is uotiiing uttered by human organs 
whicli Mr. Bell does not claim to represent witli equal 
fidelity. In the pagt'S of las book we find the written 
equivalents, along with articulate sounds, of sighs, groans, 
sobs, coughs, sneezes, hiccoughs, laughs, chuckles, kisses, 
sneers, Insms and haws, e.tc.; nay, he even attempts an 
imitation of the noise, of grinding, and of planing and 
sawing wood. At the .same time, the means resorted to 
are simple and easily learned. Their peculiarity consists 
in their being throughout repre.seiitatives of physical acts. 
Each sign, or elcmeut of a compound sign, indicates a 
position or act of tlie organs of utterance, .md is founded 
uj)on an ingenious and natural symbolism. After a thor¬ 
ough preliminary study, therefore, the system of char¬ 
acters is self-interpreting; and it is sufficiently broad and 
extensible to be capable of depicting to the eye every¬ 
thing, or nearly everything, wliich the voice of man can 
utter to the ear. It is a uuivei-sal alphabet, resting on a 
true and solid basis ; it renders s])eeoli visible. 

If all these claims are well founded, every one can see 
that Mr. Bell's al])liabet ought to be made known as soon 
and as widely as possible; and whether they are so, is 
the question we propose to discuss here. Of course, in 
the space at our command, and without the type repre¬ 
senting Mr. Boll’s characters, we cannot, by any means, 
treat the subject in all its parts and all its relatif)n8 ; but 
perhaps enough can be s.aiil to givf^ our readers the means 
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of forming a tolerably clear and correct opinion respect¬ 
ing it. 

Tliere are obviously three principal points to which 
our inquiries must be directed: first, is Mr. Hell’s phys¬ 
ical analysis comph'te ajid accurate ? second, is his system 
of written characters phiin and convenient? and third, 
supposing both those questions to ho answered in the af¬ 
firmative, what is the pra(^tical value of the device, its 
spiiere of profitable application? Without attempting 
to take lip the points stated in systematic order, we will 
endeavor to keep them all distinctly in view. 

(.)nr examination of our author’s alphabet will best 
begin with the consonants, since they are the vastly easier 
part to be dealt with of the system of articulate sounds, 
their mode of jn'oilnction lieing, for the most part, within 
I'eacli of our observation, wlien a tittle trained and prac¬ 
ticed, of our own oigans of utterance. 

The fundamental consonant symbol chosen by Mr. Bell 
is a curve open on one side — a C. dliis typifies an ob¬ 
struction to the free passage of the breath, effected within 
the oral cavity by the approximation of the mouth-organs 
— of tongue and palate, or of lip and lip. In the po¬ 
sition of a C, it sigoilics an approach of the back part of 
the tongue to the soft jialate, such as produces the Ger¬ 
man sound of ch in aeli; turned over, with the curve up, 
a like approach of a point on the foiavard surface of the 
tongue (Mr. Bell gives it the technical name of “ front ”) 
to the neighboring hard palate, producing the German ch- 
soiind in inh ; witli the curve turned under, the near ap¬ 
plication of the point of the tongno behind tlie teeth ; 
with the. curve to the right, the a})proacli of lip to lip. 
If tlie opening of the curve is closed by a straight line 
drawn across its ends, complete closure of the organs, 
forming a surd mute, is intimated; in the C-position, a 
k; in the ^-position, at; in the O-position, up. These 
are made sonant, or converted respectively into g, d, 
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by a line drawn from the middle of the curve within, to¬ 
wards its opening; such a lino symbolizing here, as else- 
whero, that position of the vocal cords in which sonant 
utterance is produced. Once more, the same characters 
are niiwle nasal, signs for n;j, n, m, by substituting for tho 
straight closing line a bent one, closing only at one end, 
to represent the uvula, whose jicndency opens the channel 
from the mouth to the nostrils. Here are already sixteen 
letters of the new alj)habet, in jiart standing for the 
.sounds most common in all languages, of most distinct 
i'onnation and easiest systematic representation; no ex¬ 
ception can be taken to them in any way: But the foun¬ 
dation-sign admits two further .modifications, in connec¬ 
tion with which certain wealcnesscs appear. In the first 
place, by indenting the consonantal curve at its back (like 
a figure 3), Mi'. Hell typifies a close contact of the organs 
along the middle line of closure, with passage left for tlie 
breath at tlu.i sides. Of sounds so formed, our I is the 
nn.)del, la.'itig j.iroduced, as cMu-y one has noticed, by an 
application of the tip of the tongue*, to the roof of the 
mouth, while the intonated brealh liiids exit on both sides 
of the contact; and with onr anfhor’s designation of this 
sound, as well as of the palatal its next of kin, no fault 
can be found. When, however, we are a.sked to believe 
that our iA-sounds (iu iliin and Ihrn), and our f and v, 
are of the same quality — sounds of central closure and 
lateral cipening — and tberebirt^ to bo written with anal¬ 
ogous cliaractcrs, we at once demur, ami begin to suspect 
that our author is not ineajiable of being mi.sled into 
wrongly appreliendiiig ami falsely di'scribing the forma¬ 
tion of spoken letters by the facility of tlms finding for 
them a ready placi.^ la his systmn. We are as surt* as we 
can wish to be that the, (piality claimed for these sounds 
in no wise belongs to tliem ; nor lia.s it been ascribed to 
them, so far as we are, aware, by any previous authority. 
But Mr. Bell’s signs for t/i involve, we think, anotlier 
20 
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false element, -whicli they share with the sibilant signs. 
By attaching, namely, recurved ends to his funda^ 
mental consonant character, he intimates a mixture of 
the main articulation with its opposite ; and sounds of 
such mixed articulation, according to him, are our s and 
sh, the former produced mainly by the “ front ” of the 
tongue, but with aid from the tip ; the latter, by the tip of 
the tongue, with aid from the fi’ont. Here, certainly, he is 
incontestably wrong; the essential character of these two 
sounds is due to a near approximation of the tongue to 
two points on the front palate; their difference, to the 
different situation of the two points, that for s being far¬ 
ther forwai’d ; it is comparatively a matter of indifference 
whether they be produced by the point or the front of the 
tongue ; and when we form them, as we may, with either 
point or front, the other part has nothing whatever to do 
with them; we may envelop the point, for example, or 
push it away from its oi-dinavy position, l)y artificial 
means, witliout at all affecting the character of the artic- 
nlation.* 

This same character of “mixture”—namely, of the 
front and point of the tongue — is atti'ibuted by Mr. Bell 
to the tA-sounds. In fact, bis signs for th and s differ 
only by the curve of the former being “ divided,” or 
modified to show central closure. The real distinction 
between the two, however, is, that the s is produced just 
back of the teetli, at a point where, a close contact, giv¬ 
ing a t, is possible; ndiile the th is the closest contact 
which can be formed between the tongue and the teeth 
themselves.^ 

If there are any sounds in oiir spoken alphabet which 
ought to be distinctly recognized iis “ mixed,” they are 
our usual/ and u, and the^A, since, these bring into action 
the teeth, a set of organs which are not elsewhoi'c directly 
activii. Mr. Bell's system, however, provides no sign for 
1 See above, p. 2D8. ^ See above, p. 253. 
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such mixturG as this. Tlie tJi, accordingly, he treats as 
we have just seen; and, in his ordinary designation of / 
and />, lie takes no notice of their being otherwise than 
jMirely labial. 

Th ere are other jioints in our author’s scheme of conso¬ 
nants where we deem him wrong in theory and unsuc¬ 
cessful in designation ; but we cannot dwell upon them. 
\^’e have picked out the most ]ialpable errors—enough 
to show, as we think, that his alphabet, even upon this 
side, is open to serious objection; that it is not, as he 
claims, the complete ami undistovted reflection to the eye 
of the physical processes of utterance, but does violence 
to nature, both by introducing symbols for unreal acts, 
and by omitting to symbolize others having a real exist¬ 
ence and importance. 

We come, then, with an unfavorable presumption 
against Mr. Hell’s absolute accuvat^y to the examination 
of Avliat lie has done for the, intinitely more diflieult the¬ 
ory of the vowels. His vowel system has a general anal- 
ogy with his eonsoaaut system. He assumes three 
funtlauKuital positions of the tongue — one with its back 
part, one with its front, one with both back and front, 
brought toward the palate; ami three degrees of ap- 
proacji, “ high,” “ mid,” and “ low,” for each of the three 
positions, “ front,” “ back,” and “ mixed.” Each of 
these nine configurations he doubles, by applying to it the 
“ rounding ” action of the lips; each of these eighteen he 
doubles again, by claiming that two dilferont sounds are 
given forth througli any “ contigurative aperture,” ac¬ 
cording as the condition of the tube or cavity behind it is 
‘‘ primary ” or “ wide ” — that is to say, left negative or 
positively distended. Thus he obtains thirty-six vowel 
positions, for as many vowels, and lie claims that practi¬ 
cally they are found snflieieiit; although, in the shape of 
certain diacritical modifiers to the three fundamental pos¬ 
tures of tlio tongue anil the three degrees of approach, he 
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holds in reserve the means of increasing them, if desir- 
!:ible, to three hundred and twenty-four ! 

The means by which all this is intimated to the eye 
is very simple and ingenious. The fundamental vowel 
character is an I, symbolizing (as above noticed) the 
position of the vocal cords in sonant vibration. Subsid¬ 
iary signs attached to tliis show the action of the tongue 
and lips. A transverse mark across the middle is the 
unvarying sign of labial modification. The marks of 
lingual approach are fastened on at the top and bottom ; 
at the top for “ high ” approach, at the bottom for “ low,” 
at both top and bottom for “mid;” on the right for 
“ front ” position, on the left for “ back,” on both right 
and left for “ mixed.” All vowel signs are thus long 
and slender, all consonant ones liroad and round ; and 
it is intended that the former, in their ordinary lower¬ 
case forms, shall, like our I and y, rise above or fall below 
the line which the others occupy. 

Notwithstanding the fullness and regularity of this 
scheme, and its unquestionable advantages as a mode of 
notation, wo cannot but regard it as essentially an artifi¬ 
cial one, not so much growing out of the facts as imposed 
upon them, ingeniously incorporating many of the obvi¬ 
ous features of physical production, but not involving that 
minute and absolute knowledge of details to which it 
makes pretense. One weak point, in our opinion, is its 
distinction of the “ primary ” and “ wide ” conditions of 
the organs, furnishing two different vowels, behind each 
“ configurative aperture ; ” we cannot persuade ourselves 
that this is tlie true explanation of the differences it is 
used to account for. As examples of vowels related to 
one another in the manner claimed (the first “ primary,” 
the second “ wide ”), lie gives us up and ask, eel and ill, 
pool and pull, ell and man, all and on; all of which, 
however, we regard as produced by positions of the or¬ 
gans differing notably from one another in the ordinary 
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manner, or by changes of the “ oonfigurative aperture ” 
itself. Another objectionable feature is the treatment of 
the, labial modiftcatiou as in itself of one and the same 
degree and value in all vowels, or as governed in respect 
to (;loseno.s.s by the degree of lingual ajiproximation which 
it accompanies. This “ rounding ” (dfect, as our author 
terms it, docs not depend, accoialing to him, upon the lips 
alone, but involves .a “ rounding ” of the buccal cavity 
also, and oven of the liiigiial and faucal tube below; 
wbonce the possibility, already rtderred to, of producing 
it without the lip.s. Such a ehange, in the form of the 
tuhi} is to us qidto unintelligible ; and we are distinctly 
conscious, vvliea the lips are. released from service in 
forming an o or oa, of a decidtul com]X!n.sating action at 
the base of the tongue. We are not satisfied with the 
defined I'olution.s, int(*rnal fir external, of the group of 
vowels of “ mixf'd ” po.sitioii (made by action both of 
front and back of tongue), variatimi.s — sometimes, we 
l liinli, trivial or imaginary — of the “ neutral ” vowel, as it 
has boon commonly styled. And we cannot con.sent to 
regard the open vowel a (in fur) a.s “ back low wide ” — 
that is, as involving retnietion of the back of the tongue 
toward tlie palatfg to low (iegn'.e only, with expanded 
organs behind the aperture. Whatfsver removal of the 
tongue from the position of qul('sceueo it implies is really 
in the direction of openness rather than of closure; this 
vowel i.s only negatively characterized ; it is the natural 
ulterance of tiie human tliroat when most expanded. 

Without pretcMiding, therfd'ori', to inulerstand otherwise 
tliau imperfe.ctly the intricacies of vowel formation, we 
are yet cotifideiit tliat Mi-. Hell’s laboi-,s do not sot upon a 
linn basis the general theory of vowf-bs. The old Jiyra- 
midal arrangcnicnt of tliiim, with a (in fur) at the apex, 
and f and u (in pique and rule) at tlie sides of the b-ase, 
which lie conceive.s himself to liave outgrown and super¬ 
seded, contains more truth, and more valuable for the 
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uses of tlie historic student of language, than hia trilinear 
scheme with its multiplications. His systetn affords no 
ground for a unitary arrangement of the alphabet, vowels 
and eOTisonants togetluir, in all their mutual relations as 
parts of a whole. His definitions of vowel and consonant 
are, to be sure, taken by themselves, nearly unexception¬ 
able. He says (pp. 12, 13) : “ In forming consonants, 
the breath or voice is stopped or squeezed, with an effect 
of percussion, sibilation, buzzing, or vibration, in some 
part of the guttural or oral passage; and in forming 
vowels, the breath or voice flows through similar but more 
open and ‘ fixed ’ configurations, which merely shape or 
mouldtlie breath, without impeding its emission”—and 
to a like effect elsewhere; which is nearly equivalent to 
saying that the vowels are sounds of opener position, in¬ 
volving less interference on tlie part of the mouth-organs, 
than the consonants ; that in the one class the element of 
material, of tone, predominates; in the other the element 
of form, of articulati ng action. But he leaves us to sup¬ 
pose that all vowels (tluit is to say, all “ primary ” vow¬ 
els ; though wliy they should be thought to differ in this 
Inspect from “ wide ” ones is not clear to us) are equally 
akin with consonants ; while, in truth, a (in/ar) is at the 
farthest possible remove from them, while i and u (in 
pique and rule') are close upon them, being only infinites¬ 
imally and evanescently distinct from y and w. And he 
equally fails to apprehend and state clearly the great 
difference in the apjiroiich made hy difforimt classes of 
consonants to a vowel value. Hence he is unable to ex¬ 
plain satisfactorily why and when certain consonants in 
English take on a vowel office (as n and I in token and 
able), and gives us such an account of the matter as would 
imply the possibility of turning the word legs into a tri¬ 
syllable by simply dwelling a little upon the initial I and 
final 8 (a). As a further consequence, the nature and 
structure of the syllable are obscure to him, and when ho 
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comes to the subject of syllabication, he has notliing bet¬ 
ter to give, us as a furi(lameiital ju-inelplo titan the arbi- 
tniry dletuvi tliiit “ the natural action of tlie organs of 
spiteoh is always from closii to open, or from consonants to 
vowels.” Considt.‘rlng tlnit in all our actual speech we 
are constantly ptissing from open to close, as well as in 
the. contrary tlirectitni, we may well ask what is meant by 
this. Whttn wo say win and God, is only the first part 
of each utterance niitnral? Are wo guilty of unnatural 
conduct in pronouncing vp, I'.nd, arms, or, yet worse, 
strands, in which we sliift diristion twice, both before and 
after the vowel ? What is “ nature,” then, and what do 
we go by when we have abandoned her ? 

There are other classes of signs, forming important 
complementary [)art.s of the general system, to which we 
have not alluded, and which we eannut undertako to 
de.scrihe. Sncli are, the “glides” — vani.shing sounds, 
transition sb'ps lietween eonsonant and vowel, which do 
essential service in representing (ho niceties of pronunci¬ 
ation, either general or individual; and a long series of 
“ definers,” sparingly used in describing ordinary speech, 
but especially necessary in deafing with half-articulate or 
inarticulate utterances. 

So far, then, as regards the Host of our three leading 
points tif inquiry — the completeness and accuracy df the 
phonetic, analysis r<“pre.sented hy it — we are not disposed 
to concede to Mr. Bell’s alphabet the transcendent merit 
t <3 wbicli it lays claim ; indeed, notwithstanding its acute 
and penetrating diserimination.s, wc do not see that it has 
notably udvanced the general siienlihc eomprehension of 
the proei'sse.s of utteranem And inasmiieh as upon this 
mainly depends the “ science of alphahetics,’ we cannot 
but think that Mr. Kills, in pronouncing it the first reali¬ 
zation of that; science, overestinuites its value, and does 
injustice to the otlicr mniimnt men who have labored in 
the same department — only he is saved from any com- 
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plaint on their part by having included himself in the 
same unjust condemnation. Mr. Bell’s deserts lie in the 
line of the art, rather than the science, of alphabetic no¬ 
tation. 

To assert this is, of course, to deny to the system that 
ab.solate and unique value which it arrogates to itself, 
and to class it with other schemes of the same character, 
more or less elaborate ami ingenious. It does not stand 
so entirely alone as its author appears to imagine, even 
as regards its fundamental prineijihs of indicating in each 
sign all the pliysical acts which produce tlic sound signi¬ 
fied. The distinguisheil physiologist and phonetist. Dr. 
Briicke of Vienna, has worked out a similar “ Method of 
Phonetic Transcription”^ — very different in aspect from 
Mr. Bell’s, as was naturally to be expected; but c.sson- 
tially unlike it only in adopting a more arbitrary and less 
directly symbolical set of elementary signs, and in un¬ 
dertaking a less complete depiction of all tbe phenomena 
of utterance, articulate and inarticulate. In these re¬ 
spects, as well as in general clearness, legibility, and 
gratefulness to the eye, the Englishman’s system seems to 
us to have the decidcnl advantage* of tlie (lernian’s. As aa 
instrumentality for rendering pos.sib!e the exact repro¬ 
duction of spoken speech, wet presume that its equal lias 
never been devised ; perhaps its superior may never be 
devised. Mr. Bell’s experience as a professed elocutionist 
and trainer of tbe voice has come admirably to his aid in 
the construction of his alphabet. 

It may seem, at first glance, as if the acknowledged 
success of the experiments of reproduetion tried with this 
alphabet proved the truth of the jiliysieal basis upon 
which it rests. Rut a moment's consideration will show 
that the ease is otherwise. For practical use it makes no 
difference whether a certain sign represents an exact 

1 To be found in the Proceedings of the Vienna Academy of Beimees^ toI, 
Xli. (1803), p. 223 se.q. 
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phonetic antilysis of the sonnd it signifies, or whether it 
staiuls eoiiventionally for that sonnd. Mr. Bell places 
before, onr eyes, we will say, a scratch on paper which 
directs n.s to approximate the back and front of the 
tongue together toward the palate to a medium degree, 
to open the organs liehind the configurative aperture, 
and to a])ply a rounding effect. Now who in the world 
(in this world, where <>ven the most practiced phonolo- 
gists are .still disputing ov(m the mode of production of 
vowel .sounds') i.s going to give him the sound he expects? 
Not we, certainly ; we will not <n'en undertake to find 
by iTK'.ans of the description tlie precise American pro¬ 
nunciation of the vowel of nfiitie, which he finally gives 
us as its original. Nor, avo presume, would the young 
men whom he made u.se of in Ids exiieriments as readers 
have been more Hucces.sful. If, hoAViwer, he gives us the 
sound Intended to lie signified, we can reproduce that, at 
once or after .sullieient practice; and we c.an so a.ssociate 
it with the .sig\i as to utter it whcnevm- the sign is shown 
us ; and oipially well, wlicthtu’ we do or do not make the 
attonp'd to find out for ourselves that the sign has aright 
to stand for the sound, or even whetlier, having made the 
attem]>t, we conclude that it has or tliat it h.as not that 
right. And if we have learned iii this way thirty-six 
vowel sounds witlr their attributed .signs, we may .safely 
set up as aixnirate proiioimcers, word Ivy word a!id phrase 
by phrase, of nearly all huinaii languages, so far as the 
vowel part of them is coneerned. 

In point of ju-aetical applieahility, therefore (the 
ground of our second leading iiupiiry), the new alpha¬ 
bet is to a great extent independent of tlic phy.sical anal¬ 
ysis on wliieh it pi'ofe.sses to be founded. 'I'o a great 
exti'iit, Ave say, but not ab.sohitely ; for it is easier to 
accept for a sound a wholly eonventioiial .sign than one 
which tries to d<'.serll)C it, and desenbes it falsely. Yet 
even here there are degrei’S; Avliile we might consent to 
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use without scruple the prescribed character for the diffi¬ 
cult vowel sound of ulonc, we could never prevail upon 
ourselves to write habitually for th a hieroglyph which 
asserted that both the front and point of the tongue are 
concerned in its production, and form a central closure 
with side emission. It is in such points as this that Mr. 
BcU’s alphabet, with all its merits, seems imperatively to 
call for amendment before it shall be entitled to general 
acceptance and currency. 

But, even if amended into practical perfection, what 
is the degree and kind of currenc.y which it can hope to 
gain ? Here we think Mr. Bell commits his most serious 
error, exaggerating beyond measure the sphere of useful¬ 
ness of his invention. He has worked over these mat¬ 
ters so long, has studied so thoroughly the mechanism of 
the voice, has traced the action and effect of every organ 
so clearly, that now, wlien he lias hit upon a sign which 
brings each articulation plainly before bis mind, he thinks 
that it will do the same almost as readily for other minds. 
One of the unfortunate effects of this persuasion of his is 
to be seen in tbo form into whioli be has cast his pub¬ 
lished account of his alphabet, rendering it an exceedingly 
hard work to study, and doulitl(«s driving away many 
a student who might otlicrwiso have mastered the system, 
and been interested in its behalf. Instead of beginning 
with definition and illustration together, making each 
described position of the organs more readily ajjprelien- 
sible by noting the sound it yields, he fills the first two 
thirds of his volume with pure description and designa¬ 
tion, and only then begins to introduce tlie equivalents in 
our alphabet of the sounds intended. Even those who 
are accustomed to phonetic analysis arc; perplexed b}^ such 
a course, and compelled to begin the hook after the mid¬ 
dle, or else to draw out tables of corresponding signs in 
the old alphabet and the new, to help them read with 
intelligence and profit the opening chapters. 
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In .accordiuice with this is Mr. Boll's conviction that, 
his analysis ami alphalmt being iinw coinploto, every one 
licroaftcr is going to Ijoable to read and pronounce every¬ 
thing with exactm'ss. Tims he says, for exanijilo (p. 
110), after making the adaptation of his system to Eng¬ 
lish a])e(',ch : “ Ghielly on account of these delicate and 
unascerfaiiKHl vaihities of sound, the native.pronunciation 
of English has been found excessively difficult for for¬ 
eigners to master. It will no longer be so.” For, all Ave 
want is to know what the. thing to be done is, and how it 
is to b(i done, and we can do it. 'I'his is a little too san¬ 
guine. So all the motions re(pnred for executing a diffi¬ 
cult feat in skatiim can be described ; but Avoe to him 
Avho attempts to exeamte it fj-om dii’ections on paper, 
Avithout due preparatory drill! Makii a man a skillful 
ska,ter, and lu*, will do upon the ice Avliat he is told to do; 
make him a phenologist, teaeh liim to fe(>l Ids organs of 
utterance at work, and to dins-t them in detail by con¬ 
scious ex(;rllons of his Avill, and he will read, Avith suc¬ 
cess, from signs physically descriptive. 

What our antlior fails to apprisaate is, that a system 
like his is essentially a sei(mtifie nomenclature, like a 
cliemieal or zoiilogical nomenclature. It does not teach 
the 8ei(mce ; in learning it, one does not learn the science; 
it i.s worth a great deal to him Avho knows the science, 
but little to a layman ; it may do not a little to clear up 
the relations of tlie scuence, and make its acquisition 
easier ; but, after all, the science is the liard thing to learn, 
and th(-, nommielature only of secondary account. That 
tlie ne.w al[)habct is going to help all the classes for 
Avliom Mr. Bell destines it we do not venture to hope. 
That the illiterate man, for example, is to learn to read 
the sooner foi‘ having added to his task that of observing 
how each sound he utters is produced, seems quite uurea- 
souable. To him the symbolical signs Avill be useful only 
as any strictly pliomdic ortliogi-apliy is easier tlmn an irreg- 
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iilar one, like ours. To expect that the missionary, 
armed with it, is to master without dilFioulty, and write 
down with exactmvss, the strange dialects with which he 
comes in contact, is equally unreasonable. The task of 
distinctly apprehending their unaccustomed sounds, of 
reproducing these correctly, of detecting the motions 
which originate them, rvill be as severe as ever; and ho 
who has accomplished it will find a far inferior difficulty 
in signifying them intelligibly. To the great mass of 
readers there is, and can be, no advantag(! in a mode of 
writing all whose signs are physically significant; they must 
learn and use it as conventional only. Onr own alphabet, 
modified to phonetic consistency, would suit their pur¬ 
poses equally well — nay, they even 'prefer it unmodi¬ 
fied. Provo to a man as triumphantly as yon will that 
laugh is an absurd orthography, and that it is nmcli better 
to write l<if, yet ho goes on to spell laugh as before, and 
it will not lufip the matter to give him a new set of signs 
to write Idf witli. The fate of the varrous phonetic sys¬ 
tems, probably, foreshadows that of Mr. Bell’s. There 
was no good reason for his speaking disparagingly of the 
labors of men like Lepsius, who, accepting as a porten¬ 
tous fact the Immeuse existing prejudice in favor of famil¬ 
iar signs, have cndeavoiasl to work" out of these some¬ 
thing approaching systein — with the partial aim, 
moreover, of transliterating strange modes of writing as 
well as of speaking. Probably be lias been, Viy tins time, 
disappointed by the unenthusiastie reception bis discovery 
has met, and the little attention it has attracted. He 
must learn to be content with addressing ohiefly tliose in¬ 
terested in phonetic science, instead of the groat public ; 
with seeking the sympathy and criticism of his (’qnals, 
instead of imposing bis system under governmental au¬ 
thority, as something finislied and immaculate, upon the 
coinmimity at large. Its claim to extraordinary support 
is not greater than that of any other new and improved 
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scientific nomenclature; and tlie condemnation which its 
author expects to see, passed upon the Derby Cabinet, for 
nej^lcct of so grand an opportunity, will, we presume, be 
indefinitely suspended. In its own proper sphere, and 
especially with a clearer and more apprehensible method 
of presentation, it may be relied on to do much good, 
attracting towar<l and facilitating phonetic studies, and 
perhaps contributing a chief j>art to that alphabetic sys¬ 
tem— not a theoretically perfect one, for the conditions 
of the c.ase admit of none such, but a system more suc¬ 
cessfully compromised, more nicely adjusted to the ascer¬ 
tained needs of the transcription of all languages, than 
any otlier — which the future is to bring forth. 



XI. 


ON THE ACCENT IN SANSKRIT. 


By accent, as every one knows, we mean a certain 
prominence given to one of the syllables of a word, dis¬ 
tinguishing this above the other syllables. Whatever its 
origin — whether historical, as repres(>nting the emphatic 
elennmt in that aggregation of monosyllabic radicals of 
which svords were made up, or euphonic, as breaking mo¬ 
notony, and giving movement and measure to words — 
it is an almost or altogether universal characteristic of lan¬ 
guage, and has borne an important part 1 j> governing the 
phonetic history of languages. But in different tongues 
it is of different character and efficiency — and this to a 
degree and within limits which are still to be investi¬ 
gated. The subject is one of not a little intricacy and 
difficulty, and only the most recent phonetic science is 
developing the capacity to deal with it in a satisfactory 
manner.1 I shall attempt here only a slight and unpre¬ 
tending contribution to its discus-sion, by setting forth and 
putting within rcimh of a larger mimber of inquirers the 
most importont facts relating to the comparatively unfa¬ 
miliar matter of tiie Sanskrit accent. 

How the prominence and distinction which constitute 
the iwcent are given to the accented syllable is not to be 

1 Mr. A. J. Kllis*s pnper On the Physical Con^fitatnfs of Accent 

eiui i/i fittt ].oudojj PhiJoJo^^-Jral Society’s Transactions for 187ii-74, 

pp. 
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simply and briefly defini'd, because even in the same lan- 
giia<je it varies coiiside.i’ably under varying circumstances. 
We ourselves, tliougli we call our aci'ciiL a stress of voice, 
suflcT it to find exju'cssion in ditTcrent ways : b}' liighcr 
pitcb, by prolongation, by increiised force, by superior 
coniplctencss and distinctness of enunciation — any one 
of these, or two oi' more of them combined. Taking the 
language word by word, the first method, elevation of 
pitcli, is the prevailing one. Olioose a specimen word of 
more than one syllable, read a list of words, and the ac¬ 
cented syllabhi will have every time a higher tone ; to 
mark it otherwise will eitluTsecm unnatural and affected, 
or will give the impression of saying something, of using 
the word as an abbreviated scntwice, with the context 
omitted. For, in uttering a sentence, the modulation of 
voice bidonging to the expression <if i.he sentence jiredom- 
inati's, tlirowing tlie proper word-accent into a wholly 
snhserviiMit [duci', as regards jiiteh of voiiic, and compel¬ 
ling resort tc' the otlier means of <listinef ion : even, in 
certain eases, reducing or annulling the accentual distinc¬ 
tion. Give out Jonathan, as a word to l.>e spelt, or mention 
it as specimen of a pro[)er name, and the first syllable will 
be raised above the others ; and so also when it answers a 
(piostion like who is here ? ” But make, a question of the 
word itself, and the relation of piteh is reversed ; utter 
the syllables in monotone, and astonishment or reproach 
may b(^ (ionveyed ; and the same monotone will be the 
elTeet of [Uitl ing it after a strongly emjihatic word: and 
each combination of tones may bi^ shifted up and down 
the scale through eonsideral)lo inti-rvals, to satisfy the 
higher m ods of expression. If we enunciate, a whoh; sen¬ 
tence together, the same .subordination of th(! word-stre.ss 
or accent to the senti*nee-stness (»r enqduisis —most mark¬ 
edly in the element of piteh, yet not in that alone — will 
be (dearly ai'panmt; tin? aee.iait no mt)re notably makes 
the unity of the word than does the emphasis that of the 
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phrase or sentence; to utter each word as if we were 
pronouncing it alone would be insufferably monotonous 
and tedious, would destroy tbe life and soul of speech. 

There is hardly another language in which this post¬ 
ponement of the claims of accent to those of emphasis 
can be expected to prove more complete than ours; for 
English is so prevailingly monosyllabic^ that accent 
proper has scant opportunity left to manifest itself at all. 
But in our ti'eatment of the longer-worded Latin and 
Greek, or in the utterance of German,^ the same two 
leading principles may be observed; the raised tone of 
the accented syllable when each word is given by itself, 
and the aunulmetit of this relation to a great e.xtent, or 
its reversal, before the more commanding needs of sen¬ 
tence-expression. Th(‘,s6 are buds which wo need to bear 
carefully in jiiind, when inquiring into the mode of ac¬ 
centuation of those ancient languages respecting which 
wo cannot derive information by listening to their speak¬ 
ers. 

For the three ancient languages, indeed, which we 
deem of most importance, and to which we devote moat 
study — namely, Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit — we have 
quite full and detailed information r(ispectirig the nature 
and place of their accent from grammarians to whom 
they were native ; besides, for two of tliom — Greek and 
Sanskrit'—abundant accentuated texts. And tlie infor¬ 
mation given is strikingly accordant for all. In each of 
thorn, the ordinary accented syllable is described as one 
uttered in a Irigber tone than the rest. In each one, more- 

1 Three quarters of its words, on the avenigc, having no more than one syl¬ 
lable: see above, p. 275. 

2 It is not allowable to add “ or of French,^* the French being 'the most anom¬ 
alous of known languages as concerns accent; both Frenclurion and foreigners 
are yet disputing wlictlicr it lias any accent at all, and, if it has, on wlial syl- 
laV)le the stress is laid: the prevailing and best-snppoiled doctrine being tliat (ho 
final syllalde (not counting a tmde c), as it regularly represents tlie accented 
syllable of the Latin word, so also has whatever accent, though a very weak one, 
the French possesses. 
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over, is recognized a second accent, a “ circumflex,” which, 
is defined as a condiination of higher and lower tone 
within the limits of the same syllable, a downward leap 
or slide of the voice.' This double-pitch accent, as might 
be expected, is of somewhat restricted nso, as regards both 
the character and tin; place of the syllable receiving it: in 
laitin and Greek, it cum rest only upon a vowel which is 
naturally long and so gives space for the slide or leap of 
the voice ; in Sanskrit, it is almost confined to syllables 
in which a semivoealic y or w sound precedes the vowel, 
and takes the first slrt'ss of voicfi. So far as the Latin 
and Greek arc concerned, this sim])l(i mention of well- 
known or easily accessible facts'' is sufficient; we pass to 
a more special consid»iration of what the Hindu gramma¬ 
rians hold and tisach about tiudr a.(!ceut. 

The great Pdniui, snpre.iiie authority to the Hindus 
in all that concerns tlieir aneieut and sacred language, is 
clear and intelliglbhi in Ids statements as to accent; and 
upon the foundation of liis work and its commentaries 
alone, without access to any aecmituatcMl texts, Hohtlingk 
gave in 184i] ■* an acute, intelligent, and surprisingly cor¬ 
rect acconut both of tlu'theory and of the main facts of 
Sanskrit accent, one which in many respects lias not been 
surpassed or superseded by anything that has since ap¬ 
peared. But the brevity of Paniiii is acceptably supple- 
menti'd by the more detailed treaf ineiit of the subject in 
the Pratiyakhyas. These are treatises which attach them¬ 
selves each to a single Vedic text, as phonetic manual of 
the school to which that text belongs. They deal with 

1 Though tlio circumflex imikea no figure in our onlimiry Latin grammars, it 
was fully recognized hv the Roman grammarians. See, for example, Roby’s 
(irammiir, § '2!K>, and Professor fladloy’s Kssay “ (^n the Nature and Theory of 
the. (ireek Actent,” coiitahuMl in his /'-W/j/s, p. lU) se//., and also in the Transac¬ 
tions of the A.'H. Phil. As.'toc’n fnv 1870. 

2 The reader mav be referred especially to the essay by Professor Hadley, 
quoted in the preceding note. 

8 liiin erster Versuch ilber dm Accent im JSansknt, in tho Memoirs of the St. 
Petersburg Academy. 
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iill the elements of articulate utterance: with the mode 
of production and the classification of articulate sounds, 
with accent and quantity, with rules of euphonic combi¬ 
nation, and so on ; and they prescribe how the various 
forms of text in which their Veda is preserved are to be 
(ionstructed, cataloguing its slightest irregularities of form, 
and endeavoring to fix its readings beyond the reach of 
question or cliauge. Four such treatises have come to 
liglit: one btdouging to the Rig-Vcda, one to the White 
Yajur-Veda or Vajasaneyi-Sanhita, one to the Black 
Yajur-Veda or Taittiriya-Saiihitfi, and one to the Athar- 
va-Veda ; for the Sama-Veda alone no)ie lias yet been 
found. All have now been edited in full.'* Prior to the 
publication of any of them, the teachings of the first three 
with regard to accent were summarily presented by Roth 
(who was the first to call the attention of scholars to this 
class of works), in the introduction to his edition of Yas¬ 
ka’s Nirukta (Gottingen, 1852). 

The information derivable from these various sources is 
full enough, not only to let ns see pretty clearly the views 
held by the ancient Hindu students of tlieir own tongue 
(their age, unfortunately, is not ascertained, but is gen¬ 
erally believed to have preceded by some centuries the 
Christian era), but also to enable us in some measure to 
trace the develoj)ment of their accentual theory, and to 
criticise it in its details. For, though we cannot help ad¬ 
miring and respecting, and that in a very high degree, 
the acuteness and sagacity of those oldest known phonol- 
ogists, we cannot accept for truth all that they give us, 
without first carefully questioning it, and testing it by 
fact and by theory. Sharpness of distinction, skill in 

1 The llik-P)'<\th;dkhya by llcgiiicr, in tliu Jovrwil Amiique (Paris, ISriT-HO), 
and bvM, iMiillcr (l.pip/Jg, 18 . 36 - 09 ); the VdjftmneyUPrfiiif^ukhya by Wober, in 
the fourth vt)liin)ti of his Indiifche i^tndun (Htirlin, 18.38); tiie Athdt'va-Prdtigd- 
and tlio 'rdi.(.ti.ni/a'Pr(iti;dkhy(t h 3 'my.s(flf, in the seventh and ninth vol¬ 
umes of the Journal of ihe Anmrican Oritnlnl {Society (New Haven, 1802 and 
1871). 
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combination, and elaborateness of systematization, have 
been cliaraettTistics of the Hindu workers in every depart¬ 
ment of science to which they have turned their hands; 
but they are not eqinilly to be comrnonded for modera¬ 
tion, nor is their soundness and accuracy to be trusted to 
the very end. They never kiusw where to stop; and 
their sysl.eins always tended to take on a prescriptive 
character wliere they were nuiant to be descriptive only, 
putting violence upon the facts whicli they set out simply 
to examine and classify. We may probably enough meet, 
at one an l another point in their tniatrnent of the accent, 
their national and distinctive weaknesses, and feel com¬ 
pelled to modify and amend tlieir doctianes. 

TJie wox’d used in doiining the accents is Bvara^ 
‘tone.’ In virtue of its proper meaning, it is applied to 
designate also other things tliau accexitual tone. Tims, 
it is the ordinary name of a ‘ vowed,’ as being a tone- 
sound, an uttoH'fiuce in wlxich tlie elomcmt of tone pre¬ 
dominates over that of oral modilication ; and it is in the 
Pruticlkhyas nsed a dozen times in this sense to once in 
any or all others. Again, by a usage cdosely akin to- its 
accentual one, it siguifics the “ tones ” or musical notes 
which compose the scale. 

We arc informed, tlien, that a syllable is, in respect to 
its tone, eithei- uddtta, a?mddU<i, or avarita. 

The term uddtta mean.s literally ‘ taken up, raised, 
elevahid.’ And the description of the tone by all the 
authorities corresponds with this title; that syllable is 
uddtta which is uttered ucadin, ‘ on a high pitch.’ Or¬ 
dinarily, one fixed syllabic in every word is uddtta, as 
one in Latin or Gretdc is acute. 'Die uddtta, then, is 
the corresjiondent, in character and value, ot the Latin 
and Greelv acute; it is what we call the usual accented 
syllable of the word. 

1 The! souml which is here and elsewhere written with a v, in accordance 
with prevailing European custom, is originally and properly the w-eound. 
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I'he remaining syllables are ordinarily anuddtta. This 
is the same word with the negative prefix, and so means 
‘ not raised, iiiudevated.’ The authorities define it as 
belonging to a syllable wbiidi is uttered nicdis, ‘on a 
low pitch.’ This ]ovvne.ss of pitch does not, of course, 
imply a fall below the ordinary hivel of voice; the tone is 
low as compared with uddtta ; the term is a purely neg¬ 
ative one, denying that uplifting of pitch which marks 
the positively accented syllable. 

The name of the thinl tone is svarita, and the tone it¬ 
self is iiniforndy explained ius con.sisting in a combination 
’of the other two, a union of higher and lower pitch upon 
the same vowel, or witliin the same syllable. As regards 
the distribution of the time of tiic syllabic between the 
two tones, ranini, for example, says (i, 2. 32) : “ Half 
[the (piantity of] a short vowel at the beginning [of a 
svarit(i\ is uddtta the Atiiurva-Pratiyakhya (i. 17), 
“ half the cpuintity of a svarita, at its beginning, is 
uddtta;" the Vajasanoyi-lhiiti^akhya (i. 126), “at its 
beginning, half the quantity of the vowel is uddtta" 
The other two Prati(;akhyas complicate the definition 
with a furthiu- devidopment of the accentual theory, to 
be explained hereafter ; but thiire is no discordance what¬ 
ever as to the essential nature of the tone, as being a 
union of higher and lower pitch in the same syllable. 
No hint of an intermediate or “ middle tone ” is given, 
nor do we discover traces of the former prevalence of any 
otlun' view, crowded o\it and replaced by this. (If the 
name svarita, however, no satisfactory explanation has 
yet been found. The word is probably a qnasi-participial 
formation from nvara itself, and means ‘ toned; ’ pos¬ 
sibly, it was applied to such syllables as showed most 
conspicuously the elcnumt of tone, their changt'. of pitch 
giving them a cadenced or sing-song efftict. What is un¬ 
mistakably clear is the view which the Hindus unani¬ 
mously held as to the nature of the tone thus designated; 
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and any interpretation which we may try to put upon 
uvarita must bo subordinated to this: we have no right 
to conjtiotiire an etymology for the name, and then to 
force it into a definition of the thing named. 

The accordance of the three Sanskrit tones, as thus de¬ 
fined, with tlie acute, grave, and circumflex of the Greek, 
app(>ars to me to be placed beyond all reach of successful 
cpie.stion ; and we are justified in setting aside, when 
spi'ak ing of the Sanskrit accmit, the outlandish Sanskrit 
terms uddtta, anuddtta, and nnirifa, and employing in 
their place the equivalent desigmitions with which every 
one is familiar, fl'hese were used by Bbhtlingk, in the 
essay which (as above ptointed out) first opened the 
knowledge of the, Sanskiat acJcmit to Europe; and the 
more fhe subject is understood, the more generally will 
they be adopted.' 

'i'he cori'cctuess of the Hindu theory as to the nature 
of the acute and cireuuiflex tones is strongly supported 
by the ))hcnomena of origination and occummee of the 
latter. The circumflex in Sanskrit is a far rarer and 
more secondary accent than in Grc,ek. Only a very 
small class of words liave it as their proper accent at all; 
and it arises chiefly in the eonrse of combination of words 
into phrases, by the peculiar euj)]ionie system of the 
Sanskrit — which, as is generally known, does not leave its 
words side by side in tluur inb^grity of form, but adapts 
together their final and iidtial elcimmts, avoiding the hia¬ 
tus and any c,ollisiou of incompatible consonants.^ 

1 Mr- Ellis’s rejection of tiie ptmillo-lism uihI retention of the Indian names 
in his |)ftper on At ccrit and Kinphusis {l•e^er^ed to on p. i}18) rcpo.ses, so far as 
I can .'SCO, simply on hi.s peculiar apjnxdicnsion of the (Ireek acute, aa bein^y an 
uplift t)f a finh above the tone of the precedin^^ syllable, whatever that may 
have b(‘en; so that a smoessiou of sienles, instead of sharinj^ a common rise 
above tbe ^^enoral level of utterance, would leap each a lifth above its predecessor 
— a view which I believe no one else has -taken, and which seen\s obviously 
erroneous. 

Which, it may be adde<l, as the metrical form of the Vedic hymns proves, 
is in no small part artificial, bfl«n‘?iTif*‘ to the lun^^uaf^e as shaped over for 
learned use by grammarians. No vernacular speech could ever have sacrificed 
to such a degree the integrity of its words to a supposed euphony. 
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The first class of circumflexes arises when an accented 
or acute i or or m, is converted into y or v (<, c. our w) 
before a grave or unaccented dissimilar vowel. Thus vi 
and evd are combined into vyevd nadi' and asya, into 
nadydsya ; aps/i and ayne into apavdyne. That is to say, 
the single syllable into which the higher and lower tone 
are combined still refauus the double pitch belonging to 
its constituent parts. 

One of the most peculiar and problematical processes 
in the whole euphonic system of the >Sanskrit is that by 
which a final c or o absorbs or elides an initial short a of 
the word that follows ; though only an occasional license 
in the older Vedic language, it has become the rule of 
combination in the later or classical Sanskrit. Wher¬ 
ever, now, the e or o is acute and tiie a grave, the accent 
of the former after the absorption of the latter is made 
circumfle.x. Thus, te ahramn becomes tehravan; sd 
abravit becomes sobraint. Hero, again, the acute and 
grave tones of the constituent elements are evidently 
both preserved to the syllable which results from their 
combination. 

If, however, two vowels are fused together into a sin¬ 
gle vowel or diplithoiig, tlien, if cither was acute, the re¬ 
sulting combination, as a general rule, i.s also acute : that 
is to say, tlie acute element is powerful enough to assim¬ 
ilate the other, raising the whole syllable to the higher 
tone. Thus, m and asti becosne sd'si/, ad' and u( become 
sdt, atha and urjavi become sthdrjam, and so on. 
Panini, indeed (viii. 2. 6}, also permits the result of com¬ 
bination of a final acute with an initial grave to be cir¬ 
cumflex : that i.s, he allows ad' aati to become either ad'ati 
or a'dsti, and so on. Of course, considering the nature of 
the circumflex, this i.s jitst the exception wJiich we might 
expect to see made; and’that it is not universally,made 

1 For lack of nieans to do better, I signify t)ic circumflex, as a downward 
slide forward, with what we ordinarily call the sign of grave. 
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iH Sanskrit usage indicates tlio very different place which 
the cireiiinflex. accent takes in Sanskrit as compared with 
(h'cek: the latter language has a predilection for it, and 
le.ts it appear in innumerable cases where it has no ety¬ 
mological occasion; the former language has an aversion 
to it, and ex-hihits it only where, as it were, compelled 
to do so. 

Hy a jteeiiliar and rpiite rare exception, most of the 
Vedic texts niak(! circumflex a long i arising from the 
fusion of two shoi’t f’a, the lirst acute, the second grave. 
Tims, divi iua hecomes dli'iviu ahhi ihi heconies abhihi. 
The 'rriittiriya-Sanliita, however, denies the circumflex 
to .such an j, but gives it to tlx' much rai’er u of like ori¬ 
gin: combining, for example, mdufi ut- into md»ut-. 

Besides these ca.ses, in which a circumflex arises by the 
comlhnation into one syllable of a preceding acute and a 
following grave element, Iheve remains a limited class of 
wtird.s which simw tins civeuinflex as tlieir original and 
proper accent: such are .stair, ‘ heaven,’ kvd, ‘ where,’ 
tanvdm, ‘body’ (ucens. .sing.), kany'd, ‘girl,’ budlinyd, 
‘ fnndmncntal,’ nadi/ds^ ‘ sti'eauis ’ (noiu. pi.), and so 
on. But every word of thi.s class contains a t/ or beiore 
the. vowel of its accented syllalde; and it is obvious that 
the circumflex here is e.s.sentiidly of the same kind with 
that of the chis.s first described above, its origin lying 
merely a step furtlier back. 'I'hat is to say, that tanvdm 
and nadydn are for tani/-am and nadi'-ais, and made by a 
combination of the acute final of the theme with the 
grave Initial of the, ending, there being no essential dif¬ 
ference between nadydx and tlio more fortuitous 7iad~ 
ydx>/n, instanced above; tliat sour is for an earlier sdar, 
kvd for kda, and so on. And the Vedic verse clearly 
slunvs that the fusion of the two syllables into one, with 
conserpumt circumflex, is :i fact not yet accomplished in 
Vedic times : such syllables are more often to be read as 
two than as one — kvd, for example, becoming dissylla- 
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He, and kany'd trisyllabic. Indeed, the Tdittiriya-San- 
liitft, which has a peculiar orthographic usage with regard 
to a part of these words, regularly writes sdvar instead 
(if nvdr, tanuvam instead of tanodm, e,tc. 

So far, there Is nothing difl’uadt or rpiestionable either 
in the theory or in the practice of Sanskrit accentuation, 
and all the plienoincna are of a nature to favor and estab¬ 
lish tlie truth of that desca-iption of the nature of the 
uvarlta which is given by the graniinariii.ns. But we 
have next to consider a nrorc problematical addition to 
the theory. The autliorities, namely, teach with one 
voice that a syllable, naturally grave becomes circumflex 
if an acute precedes it, either in the siune or in another 
word. So, for cxam|.>te, the Itik-J'rati^a'i.khya says (iii. 9) : 
“ A grave syllable pnaaahid b}' an acmte is circumflexed, 
whether separated from it by a hiatus or by a conso¬ 
nant.” The iinal of itl, then, is not gi'ave, but circinn- 
flex ; and so is the initial syllable of the toneless iva in 
sd iva. The virtual meaning of tlui doctrim^ must, it 
seems, be understood somi'.what thus: the voice, when 
once raised to the higher pitch of acute, does not ordina¬ 
rily desc.‘end to the geiun-al level of utterance between the 
acute syllable and its smreessor, l>nt leaps or slides down 
in the course of the latter; it occupies a syllable in its 
dtiscont. This kind of ciivairnflex, sim;e it is a subm’di- 
nate accompaniment of the acute, is conveniently distin- 
guislied by European grammarians from those which 
have been described above by being calhal the “ depend¬ 
ent ” or “enclitic” eircumflex: the term, however, has 
no correspondent in Sanskrit, nor do tlie Hindu gramma¬ 
rians, by description, classification, or designation, inti¬ 
mate a recognition of any dift'erenco in character between 
the enclitic and the independent varieties of this accent. 
The Pratiqakhyas divide the former, as they do the lat¬ 
ter, into sub-varieties, with abundant nomenclature; but 
the distinctions are not of consequence enough to deserve 
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notice in a sketcli like tliis.^ One essential difference in 
practical treatnieut separates the two: if the independent 
circMniflox comes to stand before an acute or another eir- 
cuinflox of its own kind, it maintains itself, as in apsvdn- 
tdr; but tlie onclitio under the same circumstances is 
changed to grave, and so the m which was circuraflexod 
after yd, in yd ea, recovers its character as grave in yd ca 
te, or ye ca soar. 

It is not w(dl possible to accept the teachings of the 
Sanskrit authors respecting tlie enclitic circumflex with 
the same implicit trust as those respecting the independ¬ 
ent circumflex. It seems next to incredible that a lan¬ 
guage which, as we liave seen, has so little inclination to 
tins tone as to admit it only very rarely, as proper word- 
accent, upon evem a long vowel or a diphthong, should 
allow its dovelopment enclitieally in syllables of every 
varii;ty of o[uant.ity, by tln^ mere aiitecedenoe of an acute. 
The 'raittiriya-Pi-ati<yakliya is ingenuous enough to in¬ 
form us (xiv. do) tliat some authorities rejected in toto 
the doctrine of the dependent circumflex. If we do not 
carry onr own skepticism so far as that, wo shall perhaps 
take refuge in the tiie.ory of a “middle tone,” such as 
some have assumed'^ in onler to (!xplain the peculiarities 
of Gi'cek and katiu a(X‘.ent. Tliis would imply that the 
enclitic tone wliich was pereeiv<‘.d to lead down from 
acute pit(;li to grave was in reality an intermediate step, 
and was hastily and inaeenrat('ly apprehended by the 
Hindu gi'ammarians as a combination of the two, or a 
slide, and so i<lentilied wilh tlio independent cirenmflex, 
of which tlio origin and eharactor wtn'o too clear to admit 
of any doubt or (]ue.si:ion. 

A theory lilce tliis, unwilling as we may be to resort to 
it, seom.s less absobitely to be rejt'cted, inasmuch as there 

r Tlifiv may tc found dosuribed morn fully, aud named, in tlie essay “ On tbo 
Nature and Designation of tlie Aeeeiit in Sanskrit” (in the Trma. Am. PhtloL 
Assac'n for J870i, of wltieli this is in part a repnidiiction. 

2 See Professor Hadley’s essay, already referred to, p. 117 se{. 
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are other parts of the complete Hindu accentual system 
which we iiud exceedingly hard to explain satisfactorily 
and to accept. They cannot Vie suitably expounded and 
discussed without much more space than can bo spared 
them here, and it will b(i necessary to pass them by with 
hardly more than a mention. In marking their three tones, 
the Hindus, strangely enough, leave tlie principal one, the 
raised or acute QucMtta}, without a sign ; the grave that 
precedes the acute has a short horizontal stroke beneath ; 
the enclitic circumflex that follows it (as also the inde¬ 
pendent circumflex, which then has usually the sign of 
grave immediately before it) lias a sbort perpendicular 
stroke above — both strokes being uniformly added in 
red ink in the manuscripts. If, after it. has been sent 
downvvard by tlio circumflex sign, the voice runs on 
through a series of grave syllables before the next acute, 
only the last of these graves is marked with the horizon¬ 
tal stroke; the rest are left unmarked, as are the acutes 
under all circumstances. And the,se unmarked grave 
' syllables are called praeita, ‘ accumulated,’ apparently be¬ 
cause they often occur in no small number in succession. 
I conjecture it, now, to be a latcu’ addition to the original 
accentual theory that the pradta syllables are by all the 
PrUti^akliyas (not by Panini) declared to have, though 
really grave, a tone equivalent to acute. And then fol¬ 
lows, in two of tlu; Pratiyakhyas (in one of them, not with¬ 
out abundant quotation of dis.senting views), the further 
resulting doctrine, that the eireumfle.x leads, not from acute 
down to grave, but from a pitch higher than acute down to 
acute. I cannot work these do(;tvlnes in as part of a con¬ 
sistent ami iuti'lligible H 3 'stmn of aeermtuation, and am 
obliged, at least provisionally, to bold tliem for later ex¬ 
crescences and ])ervcj-siuns, and to refuse them acceptaneod 

1 They are dlscufiscHl at much greater length in tlio essay in Trans. Am, Philol, 
As&oc'n^ referred to in a pre\ ious note- Trofessor tiaug, of Munich, has repeat¬ 
edly pointed out that tlio modern recitation of tlio Vcdic texts by the Brah¬ 
mans is in accordance with tlicm; and he therefore looks upon them as not lesa 
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As 11 general rnl(\ iii bntli Greek and Sanskrit, the 
grammarians and their sj'steins of written signs take no¬ 
tice only of the word-accent, and not also of its modifica¬ 
tion by the sentence-accent, or emphatic variation of tone ; 
tln'v denote only the raisi^d or the circinnflexed syllable of 
each word taken as an iiide.pendent nneonnected vocable. 
To infer from this, liowever, that there was no rhetorical 
inodnlaiion of the sentence, doniiiuiting the word-accent, 
might he a somewhat qnestlonabie proceeding. For my 
part, I should not dare to draw svich an inference. The 
tedious monotony which would he the result of a tone 
swinging and sliding hack and forth only between the 
narrow limits pre.scrilxid by the acceiilital theory, and in 
strict observance of grave, acute, and circumflex —who 
will ascribe tills to tlie lively and impassioned Greek? 
Think of Demosthenes, for example, swaying his audi¬ 
ences with such a style of oratorical delivery ! That 
there may have been a ditferenee between his language 
and ours as regards the degree of domination of the one 
element and subordination of the oilier, that more of the 
uplifting of tone belonging to the accent of the separate 
word may have been saved by the Greek in connected 
utterance, I would by no mean.s lightly deny; but the 
recorded accent observes silence as to tlie wliole matter ; 
we may expect to arrive at some competent and confident 
opinion about it when the accent of many or most living 
languages shall liavo been examined with the thorough¬ 
ness and scientific method which belong to the modern 
school of phonology. To allow any measure of unre¬ 
corded modulation would be to assimilate so far those 

^fdiiuinu Ihiui the In niaiiiUiiniii^ this, however, he is oblijijed to assume 

tliat. tin: whuld has to do with what we call aecent at all, but is a mere 

artitioial sysli inof variations of tone, with no assignable puryiose. 'i’o do this 
is to plunge one’s self into tliniouHies vastly greater than those with which we 
have been trying to contend. 1 do not know that any other scholar of note 
shares Hang’s views on this subject. They arc most elaborately set forth in an 
essay just published in the 'Fraiisactions of the Munich Academy {Philos.-philol, 
Cliisse^ vol. xiii. part 2, 1874). 
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ancient modes of accent to our own, would imply an 
essential sameness of character in tliem all, and would 
show us ill the Modern Greek accentuation — which is 
the genetic descendant and representative of the ancient, 
distinguishing the same syllable of every word, and yet is 
in no marked manner different from ours — only an admis¬ 
sible change of stylo, and not a violent transformation. 

As for the relation of accent and quantity in the con¬ 
struction of verse, and the preservation of both elements 
to the ear in reading, that is anotlier and a far harder 
question. But the peculiarity of measured verse appears 
to have depended much more upon ttie different appre¬ 
hension and appreciation of tlie element of quantity than 
upon difference of accentuation, and its stylo of utterance 
to have been very unlike that of prose. The metres were 
really measured off, with a musical movement, and an 
elaborate delivery quite in contrast wltli the almost con¬ 
versational one which we atfect in our poetic reading or 
recitation ; it was a kind of sing-song or mntUena. This 
structure of verse was as natural to tiie Sanskrit as to the 
Greek ; both the hymns of the Vedas and the poetry of 
the later language are goveriuKl by quantity alone, with¬ 
out any the.slightest consideration of accent, and also with 
the same recognition of the length (or “ heaviness,” as 
the Hindu grammarians, by a convenient and useful dis¬ 
tinction, term it) of a syllable by “ position,” as equiv¬ 
alent to length by quantity of vowel. Dr. Hang has 
hoard and studied, and he describes with some fullness,! 
the delivery of the Vedic hymn-texts as practiced by tlie 
learned priests of tlie present day. It has been somewhat 
altered from what it must luivo been at first; the proper 
measure has been hidden under an exaggerated rendering 
of the modulation of the word-accent, as it has been elab¬ 
orated in the schools and marked in the writfon texts. 

But neither in Greek nor in San.skrit is there a total 

1 l^articularly in his recent essay in the Transactions of the Munich Academy. 
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absence of endeavoi* to mark the accent of words as af¬ 
fected by the combinations of connected discourse ; only 
it is confined within narrow limits, and does not at all 
ext;end to the general expression, the rhetorical modula¬ 
tion, of the sentence. Thus, in Greek, there are words 
which — like our articles, auxiliaries, pre 2 Jositions of and 
to, and their like— are imiforuily unemphatic, pronounced 
without stress of voice ; such are without accent, being 
reckoned either as “ proclitics ” or “ enclitics ; ” and be¬ 
fore the latter, the final of a jjreccding word takes often 
an additional stress or elevation. And the final acute 
of a word followed by otbevs (not enclitic) connected in 
construction witli it lias its acce.nt-mark changed from 
“ acute ” to “ grave : ” jirecisely what alteration of tone 
this signifies is quite.'. ob.scure ; probably ^ a depression of 
pitcli, though not .so far as to the general level of the voice. 

Tlie Sanski'it lias no enclitics, in the Greek sense of the 
word, as exercising an infiuence upon the accent of the 
word that precedes them; ni>r proclitics, as loaning forward 
upon a fully accented word, and able to stand before it at 
tlie h(‘ad of a sentence, lint it has a considerable class of 
accentless words — jironouns and particles — and a smaller 
class that are sometimes accented and sometimes not, ac¬ 
cording to their situation and their importance in the 
sentence (though this last item is not always easy to ap¬ 
preciate.). Apart from these, the effort to mark the in¬ 
fluence of connected discourse, on the word-accent expends 
itstif upon vocatives ami ujion the jiorsonal forms (ex¬ 
cluding 2 >artieipial and infinitival words) of verbs. 

The Sanskrit vocative, whether of noun or adjective, is 
always accented on its first syllable, if it is accented at 
all. But it receives an accent only when it stands at the 
head of the sentence ; if interjected, put after any part 
or all of the sentence of address, it is toneless. It does 
not seem hard to recognize in our own usage what might 

1 See Professor Hadley’s essay, already quoted, p. 117 
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have been the basis of a treatment like this. If, in call¬ 
ing to a person, the name be pnt first, the design is to 
attract attention, and the full accent is given to the word; 
but the same name inserted parentlictically, after the 
address is begun, is for a very di(Tcr<mt purpose, tind is 
given with very different effect, being ordinarily dropped 
to a lower monotone. Any one, it seems to me, may find 
or make an example of this in his own usage: I will sug¬ 
gest only “Friends! countrymen! lovers! hear me for 
my cause and “ Hear mo, friends and countrymen, for 
my cause.” The effect mtiy not be necessarily and always 
of this character ; but the Hindus, having once recognized 
and established tiio principle, have consistently carried it 
out everywhere, with that same disregard of the detailed 
modulation of the voice in sentenco-<ixpression which i,s 
shown in their general treatment of the word-accent.^ 

As for the verb, .the general rule is that, if not standing 
at the head of its sentence or clanso,^its personal or finite 
forms are unaccented in independent construction, but 
accented in dependent. Thus, we slioiild road te hru- 
vanti, ‘ they speak,’ but^^ te hruvdnM, ‘ they who speak,’ 
ijdd bruvdnti, ‘ what they speak,’ ^ddi bruvdnti, ‘ if they 
speak,’ and so on : also bruvdnti, or bruvwnti te, ‘ they 
speak.’ Tlie prepositional prefix, if tlio verb be unac¬ 
cented, itself has the accent, fus te prdbruvanti, ‘ they pro¬ 
claim ; ’ if the verb receive the accent, the prefix loses 
it, provided it immediately prceedcis, as in ye prabruminti, 
‘ who proclaim if (as is frequent in Vodic, though not 
in later Sanskrit) other words are interposed between 
prefix and verb, the assumption of accent; by the latter 

1 There are, to bo sure, irregularities in the Vedic treatment of vocative ac¬ 
cent, which render desirable a complete assemblage and discussion of the in¬ 
stances— which no one, so far na I know, has yet undertaken. It maybe 
remarked further that a f^enitive dependent on a vocative, not less than an ad^ 
jectivo qualifyiii}^ it, is liable to share in its loss of accent; an interesting illus¬ 
tration of the usual quasi-adjeetival character of that case. 

And, in poetry, each constituent division of a verse is reckoned as a separate 
clause, at the head of which either verb or vocative must be accented. 
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has no influence on tho former; and we read, for ex¬ 
ample, prd ye tad hruvdnti, ‘ who procflaira tliat.’ This 
dilTerence in tlie accentual treatment of the verb, accord¬ 
ing as it is found in an independent or a dependent oliiuse, 
is tlie most peenliar feature in the wlmle Hindu system, 
and has yet to find a satisfactory explanation.* 

'riiere are a few other cases in which the verb in 
Sanskrit is allowed to retain its natural accent: certain 
particles, having a more or less illative force, cause its 
preservation ; and whtn-e tluvre is a distinct antithesis 
between two clauses, as introduced by both — and, by 
either — or, by the one — the other, and so on, the verb 
of the former clause is often aocenteal. These are, how 
ever, matters of detail, into which wo have no need here 
to onter.^ 

fl'o render tliis sketoh m<jre complete, it may be worth 
while to add a f(nv words as to tho position of the syllable 
on which tho a(.:eent falls in a Sanskrit word. 'I'lio accent 
of the various members of the Indo-Knropean family is 
in this respeeb g<.)veruc<l by very difl'enmt rules. In the 
Latin, the stress of voice is laid on cither tho penult or 
antepenult of a polysyllable, and tlu! choice between them 
is strictly deternnned by quantity. In tlie Greek, it rests 
on one of tlie last three syllables, and is only in part fixed 

1 I myself, many years ago {Journ. Avi. 0\\ Soc, v. 215, 1856), compared it 
■with the difft rent (reatiuent of the German verh, aw rci^anls position, in the two 
kinds of clauses (the verb followiiif; next after its sahjoct in an Independent, but 
biting put off to till- end of a (k-iKiiidi-cit elause); but iinforLnnaloly tho analogy, 
tlioiigli not without iii(<*rest, is oi»o that explanis nothing. Delbriiek, in his 
OebraHch dta Co^jundU^ nml Ofiintiva (187!, pp. b7,l)8), suggests a theory, but 
it lias nothing in it that at all Kotislics my mind. I do not know that any one 
else Im.s toiK'lu'd upon tlie subjeet. 

2 1 drew out ami illustrated tho. rnlea bearing upon this subjt.-ct in 1850, in a 
paper entitled Cimlriifuliinis fruvt the. Afhtu’fn^V’^vtld to (he Theory t)/' Sanskrit 
Verhnl Accent, published in the fdtU volume of Journ. Am. Or. Soc'y, The 
paper was reproduced tlic next year, in (le.rmau translation, by Kuhn, in the 
first vfdumc of his Jteitrdye zitr veryleicheiifien Sprachforschung, and lias since 
been repeatedly laid at the basis of further discussions of the same subject (so 
l»y Kielhorn in Weber’s Indurhc. Sindimt x. 404 sey.; by Mayr in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Vienna Academy [P/iil.-hitit. Clttssc], vol. Ixviii. [1871], p. 219 
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by their quantity- In the Germanic tongues, an accent 
which perhaps began with being a first-syllable one has 
become prevaiilingly “ logical,” making prominent the 
radical or most fundamentally signilh^ant syllable. No 
such .system as this is found in the Slavonic branch, 
thougli next of kin to the Germanic; nor do the Slavonic 
dialects agree with one anotlier: the I’olish accents the 
penult; the Bohemian, the initial syllable ; the Russian, 
any syllalrle. Among tlie Celtic dialects, the Welsh 
agrees with the Polish, and the Irish with the Bohemian. 
Of course, at the outset, in the time of Iiido-Eurnpeaii 
unity, the common language from which all these have 
descendwl had a definite system of accentuation, from 
which the various systems mentiomHl have cfmu! by grad¬ 
ual alteration, 'rhat tongues so nearly related as Welsh 
and Irish, as Russian and Bohemian and Polish, have so 
discordant accent, proves sufficiently tln^ great mutability 
of this element of utterance. General euphonic tenden¬ 
cies, changes of national ta.sto and preference, sot in, and 
work over into a new shape tlie hiw.s of accentual stress. 
Professor Htullcy, in the essay already repeatedly re¬ 
ferred to here, lias suggested CPP- 1-^h 124) conjeetur- 
ally the specific temhmeies, toward certain eadenees or 
successions of graded tones .at the end of a word, which 
may have determined the form assumed by the Greek 
and Latin accent. Where there, is such mutability and 
vai'iety, we have no right to expect to find that any lan¬ 
guage has held fast to the original system. But tliere 
may be recognizable dltleroucos hi tlie degree of their 
adherence. And the stricter the uniformity, tlie more 
rigid the determination by general laws of position or 
quantity, of the place of accent in a languag(.% the greater 
is the probability of a secondary development in that lan¬ 
guage. Tried by this test, the Sanskrit accent is the 
most original among the recorded systems of the ancient 
languages of the family. It Is governed by iio rules, 
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either of pofiition or of qiiantity; it rests upon that sylla¬ 
ble to whleli the laws of derivation or composition assign 
it, wliethcr the syllable be long or short, and whatever its 
position in a word of whatever length. For example, it 
being the rule that in an augmented verbal form the, 
augment tabes the accent, wo have not only dblmt and 
dbhavat, but also dhhavmhi, dhhavighvaJii, dhohhdydmahi, 
etc. Again, the passive participle is always accented on 
its (mdiiig ta; thus, //ribhitd, ‘comprehended.’ If such a 
word is reversed by the negative prefix, that prefix is ac- 
eeuted : thus, dgrihluta, ‘ uncomprehonded.’ If, further, 
a word like this is used as first member of a compound, 
the accent is dilferent according to the character and 
meaning of the compound: a meio determinative com¬ 
pound generally throws forward tin; accent, and we should 
have agril)hifa{:()ch, ‘ nncompiehemled brightness,’ which 
would not change accent by increment of syllables in de¬ 
clension, but wouhl form agribJdtapiduhait, etc.; but if 
the idea of possi.'ssion he athhal, so that the word is an 
adjective. ‘ having incomprehensible brightness,’ the rule 
is that the first member retains its own accent; and we 
have dgrihhitafooLshas. And .so on, through as many 
more examples as one may select. 

There would seem to be iro rciasonablc question that a 
state of things like this is more primitive than that which 
prevails in Greek, or laitin, or Gei nianic, or Welsh, or 
Irish. And there is involved in it a precious possibility 
that som(! of the secrets of the earliest Indo-European 
word-formation may liave light cast upon them by the 
phenomena of San.skrit accentuation. If we belong to 
the modern school of historical philology, we believe that 
polysyllabic words and forms first grew up by the subor¬ 
dination of certain indej^ondeutly signifiiaint radical syl¬ 
lables to others, in collocation with wbieli they had be¬ 
fore been uttered — by their eoncretion, as it were, about 
a nucleus ; that there was first a roiluction of accented 
22 
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words to proclitics or enclitics, and then a fusion of the 
a.ggregat(i into a unit. In the growing together of such 
a coinpound unit, that syllahlc would naturally become 
the accented one, which in tlu; collocation Irad been the 
emphatic one ; the. less jiromimuit atoms would be sub¬ 
ordinated to the most important, (.bmeral laws and tem- 
dencies, dominating bodies of words or the wliole vocab- 
idary of a language, woidd not arise until later. If, then, 
we can approach near enougli to the first processes of 
accretion, the possession of a primitive accentuation may 
liave such hints to give, us as to the comparative value of 
the ohiinents at the, moment of union, as shall help us in 
the difficult task of explaining the genesis of the forma¬ 
tive syllables. Ihudiaps the hope is a too sanguine one ; 
and certainly we have no i-iglit lightly to assume that the 
accent of Sanskrit forms is absolutely primitive and un¬ 
altered ; but the subject is worthy of the most careful 
investigation, which it has not yet received. Meanwhile, 
the Sanskrit accent has at least bmui used to furnish an 
explanation of a wide-spread and ijiiportant phonetic 
phenomenon in Indo-European language — namely, the 
guna, or strengthening of i and u to ai and mi in large 
classes of very ancient forms.^ 

The father of comparative philology, Bopp, in his 
‘‘ Comparative Accentuation of Greek and Sanskrit ” 
(Berlin, 1854), failed to derive from the accent any re¬ 
sults of value for the gfuiesis of forms ; and doubtless in 
great measure because he conceived himself to discover 
in the accentual phenomena a general law — namely, that 
“ the fartluist retraction of the stress of voice toward the 
beginning of the word was regarded as the accentuation 
of greatest dignity and force ” — holding to this law with 

1 The explanation is one wliidi has been aocepted by many comparative 
philolo^ifists, althongfi not by all. I have attcnii>fetl to sibstain it, as ajj^ainst the 
contrary view of Schleicher and the objections of Trofessor Pcile, in. an article 
presented to the London Philological Society, and published in its Transactions 
for 1874. 
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great pe^rsistency through the whole work, nowhere seem¬ 
ing to contemplate the possible existence of a principle 
mor(3 primitive, nor inquiring whether any of the facts 
inconsisleitt with it of which he takes notice may not bo 
original, and find tlie.ir explanation in the earliest proc¬ 
esses of growth. 'I'he alleged law or principle is in fact 
Avithout any even tolerable support in the facts of the 
langnago, and lias been hd drop quietly out of sight; 
never having won, I believe, tluA assent of any other 
prominent scholar.' d'he treatise in which it appears is 
marred liy otlmr important error.s of theory, and has 
value chiefly as an exhibition of (ho interesting corre- 
spontlenc.es which, in spite of the disguising operation of 
later phonetic tendencies in the Greek, still subsist be¬ 
tween the phenomena of aocent of that language and 
tho.se of the Sanskrit. 

The only other attempt made to find a special princi¬ 
ple of aceentuatlon for tiie Sanskrit is that of llenfey, 
who declares that the language, lays t!m stress of voice 
upon the lust modifying addition, Avhether prefix or sulfix, 
to the exclusion of the nn.tk or theme itself; adiling, how¬ 
ever, that this original principle has been, iu the progress 
of develojunent of the language, supplanted in some in¬ 
stances hy other word-shaping influences. To this, Bopp 
remarks, in the work just rcferroil to (note 35, p. 238), 
that he would have beoii nearer the truth had he said 
“ in most instances,” inasmuch as in the great majority 
of the facts as they lie Ixifore ns the law is violated. 
Beufey has no(, given himself the troulile to defend and 
establish his theory, but is content btirely to state it, with 
an illustration or two, leaving it to his readers for accept¬ 
ance or rejection, as they shall please ; probably most 
will agree with Bopp iu disposing of it in the latter tvay, 
since it seems to find sullieient support neither in the 

1 So far as I koow, no one even took tlie pains to refute it iu detail excepting 
myself, in Jourr*. Am. Or. Soc. (1856), 205-212. 
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facts, as a general law of secondary origin, nor in sound 
theory, as a primitive principle. In the very earliest 
concretion of syllables into words, a “ logical ” accent, 
distinguishing the radical syllable, would seem theoret¬ 
ically more probable ; but whether tliis be so, and when 
and to what extent the opposite principle, of accenting 
the last modifier, should come in, are questions to be 
determined only by the most penetrating and cautious 
inquiry. And until such inquiry is made, and conducted 
to a successful conclusion, it is safest to hold our opinions 
in suspense, not suffering them to be taken captive by 
any plausible but superficial generalizations. The high¬ 
est interest of the Sanskrit accent lies, probably, in its 
bearing upon the history of Indo-European forms; and 
the time cannot bo far distant when it will be thoroughly 
investigated with reference to this side of its value. 



XII. 


ON THE LUNAR ZODIAC OP INDIA, 
ARABIA, AND CHINA. 


A HIGH degree of interest belongs to all inquiries into 
the beginnings of astronomical science, botli on their own 
account and because of the light wliieli they cast upon 
the intercourse and mutual inlluenci! of ancient peoples. 
And notwithstanding all the labor which has been de¬ 
voted to the siibjec.t, it still pivwe.nts a host of difficult 
and (!ontrov(!rted points, which must for a tong time con¬ 
tinue to attract the attention of the h'arncd. One of the 
most consjiicuous of those («»ntrovci te<l jaiints is the char¬ 
acter and origin of what wo may call tlie lunar zodiac, or 
the system of lunar mansitnis — a division of the plane¬ 
tary path into twenty-seven or twi'uty-i;ight parts, pre- 
sumaldy founded upon the Bidereal revolution of the 
moon in between twenty-seven and twenty-eight days. 
I’lns institution is found to constitidt! an important ele¬ 
ment in the astnuiomy of the leading races of Asia—of 
the Chinese, the Hindus, and the Arabs — while traces of 
it are found also in otlu-r countries. Where it origin¬ 
ated, and wlieiuie and bow it spread, is a que.stion which 
lias of late provoke.d a lively, almost a sharp, discussion ; 
and if just at present it seeins to he quie.se,(<nt, this is 
hardly because any general agre.enumt of opinion has 
been r(!aebed, but rathe.r because tbo.so who wore con¬ 
tending over it have turned aside to other matters. I 
proposes her'e, in as simple and popular a manner as the 
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subject admits, to review the discordant opinions, and the 
grounds upon which they liave claimed to bo founded. 

A main part of what may be called the astronomical 
science of ancient nations has lain in, or has grown out 
of, their attempts at reconciling the discordant natural 
measures or divisions of time, and sotting up a regulated 
calendar. No cln onological period, of course, is so elemen¬ 
tary and obvious, so forced upon men’s attention, as the 
day, with its natural subdivision of day and night —the 
period, astronomically spe.aking, of the earth’s rotation on 
her axis, as slightly modified by her revolution about the 
sun. A human language with no word for “ day ” in it 
would be iMi inconceivable anomaly. A next longer 
natural unit, convenimit for the reckoning of more ex¬ 
tended periods of time, is the real month, the period of 
waxing and waning of the earth’s satellite, measured 
either from new moon to iiew moon or from full moon to 
full moon — astronomically, the period of synodical revo¬ 
lution of tiic moon. And it is doubtful whether any 
tribe or people was over met with, .so careless of the oper¬ 
ations and manifestations of nature, and so restricted in 
its chronological needs, as never to have measured time 
by “ moons ” — or by “ months,” as we say, using for 
the period a name which is not ih(i same with that for 
the heavenly body, thougli derived from it. Of the 
month there is no natural subdivision ; some have con¬ 
jectured that th(! seven-day period, or week, was origin¬ 
ally arrived at by a division of it into quarters. Once 
more, a yet longer jveriod is the year, as really deter¬ 
mined ill hmgth by the earth’s revolution about the sun, 
and in the changes of its seasons by the inclination of 
the earth’s axis to the jihine. of its orbit. The year is 
brought to notice principally hy meteorological phenom¬ 
ena, by the alternations of season, partly also by the 
varying length of the day; for the mere fact of the 
changing elevation of the sun’s apparent track is (except 
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in high latitudes), comparatively unimportant. And the 
year assumes difEereut degrees of prominence as a period, 
according to the natural conditions of each region and 
the occupations and mode of life of eacli community; 
dwellers in or near the tropics, anil of pastoral or no¬ 
madic habit, have it least forced upon their attention. 
Its distinct conception and naming a,s a pt'.riod, its accu¬ 
rate nicasiirenient, and y(;t more the proper connection 
of its ])henomena with the sun’s apparent movement — 
all tliese are results of a closer, a longer-continued, a 
more scientifically conducted jirocess of observation than 
is needed for the day or month. 

But further, each of these jieriods is incommensurable 
•with tlie other two. The month is no precise number of 
days; the year is no precise number of days, or of 
months. How shall this be reconciled, so that the reck¬ 
oning of ('aeh period shall go on luirmoniously with that 
of tlie others ? On wluit day sliall the iitiw month be 
reckoned to begin? On wluit day, oi- with what inontli, 
shall the new year be reckoned to Ix'gin? Tliese are 
questions of which the solution lias been the perpetual 
problem of many a race, and wbicb have been answered 
in very various ways. Wo will notice only two or three 
typic.il methods. 

In our oivn practice, the moon has been sacrificed. 
Our year, to be sure, is made up of twelve so-called 
“ raontbs,” and their miinber is due to the fact that the 
moon makes her synodical Tcvoliitiou more nearly twelve 
than thirteen times in a year; but our “ month ” is an 
arbitrary period, a mere conventional approximation in 
length to tl ie true montli, and not at all regulated by the 
phases of the moon, which may Ix'giii its wa-x or its wane 
on any day betwe.eu the, lir.st, and the tbirty-lirst. By 
this sacrifice, we are enabled to make our years of very 
nearly equal length, varying only between 365 and 366 
days; and a day intercalated nearly every four years, and 
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counted in at an arbitrarily selected point, easily and al¬ 
most imperceptibly maintains the desired balance. And 
we prize the meteorological uniformity of our dates more 
than tlie minor uniformity of lunar age which we have 
given up for it. 'I'lio Arab, on the other hand, and after 
las example the wliolo Mohammedan world, .sacriliccs the 
year to the mouth. lie reckons, indeed, by so-called 
“ years,” and of equal length ; but they are no real 
years; they are periods of twelve real months each, or of 
354 days; the now moon is watehed for as an actual 
phenomenon, and the beginning of the month never 
swerves from it; but the seasons shift rapidly through 
the whole succession of months, so that winter and sum¬ 
mer exchange places with one another about once in 
seventeen years, d’he Hindu, once more, follows a much 
more intricate syshun, wheniby an equal compromise is 
made among all the three periods: ^ his month is of 
twenty-nine or of thirty days, by a rule which keeps the 
reckoned succession as close to the moon’s synodical 
niovemont as is our y<air to the earth’s revolution; and 
the iiitcrcalutioii of a month, in.stcad of merely a day, 
mad(! at fixed intervals, keeps tlui beginning of the year 
always within a certain distance of a fixed point in the 
earth’s revolution. The inconvcmience of this arrange¬ 
ment, aside from its greater intricacy (but that the al¬ 
manac-makers attend to), is the inequality of the year, 
which varies between 354 and 383 days ; still, to those 
who are used to it, this seems an insignificant tiling as 
compared with the utter neglect of the natural month of 
which we of the West arc guilt 

These are representative instances, illustrating the 
three principal methods of chronological adjustment: one 
sacrifices the natural month to the year; anotlior gives 
up the year for the month; the third pays strict and 
equal regard to both. 

1 The year, to bo sure, is of precisely the character here described only in a 
part of India. 
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The natural periods need nothing but the ordinary ex¬ 
periences of men in common life to bring them to notice 
and impress them. But a higher and more enliglitened 
curiosity, which seeks to trace ])lienomena to their causes, 
soon succeeds in making out a coniusction between them 
and the movements of the heavenly bodies. As regaixls 
the day, indecKl, tlie connection is flatly palpable ; the 
revolution of the sun by day, c<)ntinu(^d by the revolution, 
in the sauu; direction and at tlie same rate, of the starry 
lieaveius by night, is a cause, “ as plain as the sun in the 
hcaveiLs,” according to our proverbial expression. And 
some of the ancient philosoplions, a tliousaiid or two of 
yeans before (lojiieniicus, were acute enough to see be¬ 
neath the surface of the phenomena, and to perceive not 
oidy that the earth was round, but also that its turning 
on its axis was tlie real cause of tlie apparent circling of 
the iii'inameut about it. A little more careful observa¬ 
tion was needed to show that, wliile the moon moved 
about us with the rest, she also had an additional round 
of her own among tlie stars, in the contrary direction ; 
and that her regular increase and ileereaso were owing to 
her apjiroachiiig the sim on this round, and then, after 
temporary disappearaiicn in his rays, to her receding 
from him on the opposite side. And a yet more pene¬ 
trating and enlightened cpie.st detected tlie, sun doing the 
same thing, only at a slower rate. Ills course amid the 
stars could not be traced out, like the moon’s, by direct 
observation ; it had to be inferred from the successive ex¬ 
tinction of the constellations as be advanced upon them, 
and their restoration to view in liis rear. But, by those 
who had the patiehce to observe and the skill to infer, 
the idea of the sun’s yearly progress aliout the hrmanient, 
ii[)on an unvarying track, and a track not identical with 
the equator but crossing it at two dofinite points and 
making a certain angle with it — this idea was reached 
and held with entire distinctness and correctness, and 
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constituted a fundamental step in the developing science 
of astronomy. 

From this idea tlici'c sprang forth another — namely, 
that of dividing the track thus recognized into parts, suc¬ 
cessively traversed in successive periods by the great 
luminary, and of defining and naming the parts. The 
result was the familiar system of the twelve zodiacal 
signs. When and by whom the system was invented, 
and by what steps it won its currency, are mooted ques¬ 
tions, which ^ve have no occasion here to discuss. Ihit 
the general character of the institution is clear enough. 
The nutnber of twelve, as no one can reasonably doubt, 
came from tlie nearly twelviduld division of the year into 
mouths: one sign, as nearly as tlie perverse incommen¬ 
surability of year and mouth permiited, was to be trav¬ 
ersed in each month. And the construction of the 
system consisted in the selection of twelve groups of stars, 
lying upon or near to the sun’s track, and fairly equidis¬ 
tant from one another; each of which should be regarded 
as occupying, and by its jiresenco marking, and by its 
name, designating, an equal twelfth part of the circle. 
Thus for the fii’st time there csimo to be a moans of 
rudely marking the phuio of the planetary bodies in the 
sky: to say that the sun, or the moon, or Mars, was in 
the Ram or the Virgin, or, more precisely, iji a certain 
part of citlicr, was to define their position with such accu¬ 
racy as the state of astronomical science permitted. 
Though the groiqis of stars were of unequal extent and un¬ 
evenly distributed, they answered well enough their pur¬ 
pose of inarlviiig equal divisions in the sky; it was not 
till srfumce had taken many more steps forward, and till 
methods and instruments of observation implying consid¬ 
erable precision were put to use, that any one could have 
laid down tlu? boundaries of the duodecimal divisions with 
any approach to exactnc.ss. 

Such were the twelve Signs of the Zodiac: a system 
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very familiar to us, because of its prominence in the 
Greek astronomy, and its ti-ansmission to us by our Greek 
teachers. An institution of this character easily makes 
ite way from people to people, in connection with the 
transfer of increased knowledge in a defniite department, 
and Avithout necessarily ini(>lying an intimate intercourse 
Ix'tween giver and re.ceivcr, or any j)rofound influence of 
a Avider scope excrhitl by the one upon the other. In 
such matters (just as in chemistry or geology with us), 
the community folloAvs the lead of a. Icav specially quali- 
ficid persona ; and the chauctA nuActiug of two advanced 
students of scic;nc(!, or the journey of a single philosopher 
to a distant reputed centre of knowledge, might have for 
its consequence tlie introduction into a ninv country of a 
succe.ssfLd explanation of Avhat its di*.cp thinkers had been 
already observing and nAasoning about, or of a practical 
means of more exact observation. Possibly, it should be 
added, an apjilieation to super.stitious us(a.s would be the 
most eli’ectivc of all aids to the introduction and spread, 
of a ncAV system of astronomy. 

Another imstanco of a mo<h.‘- of scientific division 
founded on the relations of the natural periods is seen in 
our treatimiut of tlu! circle. IVo reckon three hundred 
and sixty dcgree.s to a circle, be<'anse that is thoi manage¬ 
able Avliole number Avhir’h .stands lUAare.st to tlie number 
of days in thtA year ; each degre<A is, as nearly as the ex¬ 
igencies of convenient use permit, that part of the sun’s 
yearly I’evolution Avhich he aecAompUshes in each daily 
revolution. 

We arc noAv prepared to consider the formation of the 
analogous and kindi-e<l instituthm whie.h constitutes the 
special subject of this (Assay. 

It lias been already notieeil that there is in use among 
certain Oriental nations a system of division of the plan¬ 
etary path into tAventy-seven or twenty-eight parts, each 
marked by a group of stars and namtul from that group. 
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By the Arabs, the parts are called mandzil al-kamar, 
‘ mansions of the moon, lunar stations ; ’ the Chinese 
know tliera simply as nieu, ‘ mansions; ’ by the Hindus 
they are denominated, yet more undiatinetively, naJcuha- 
traft, ‘ asterisins.’ We have only to note the number and 
the names, and the fact tliat the moon makes her sidereal 
revolution, from a given star back to tlie same, in between 
twenty-seven ami twenty-eight da.ys,’^ to draw at once, at 
least provisionally, the inference that the intent of the 
system must have been to mark, as nearly as the circum¬ 
stances of the tiase admitted, the successive daily steps of 
the moon’s progress around the heavens. Of course, Ave 
can abandon this opinion liereaftor, if it shall be proved 
ill-founded. But in order to understand better what 
would he the character of a system formed witli the in¬ 
tent stated, we need to note certain facts relating to the 
moon’s moveunnit. 

The makers of a lunar zodiac liave over the makers of 
a solar zodiac tlic advantage tliat they are able to follow 
the track of the determining luminary amid the stars by 
direct observation, impeded only by tbe circumstance that 
its brilliancy extinguishes the smaller stars about it. If, 
them, the moon, like the sun, never departed from the 
line of the ecliptic, and if she moved always Avith an equal 
velocity in the same part of this line, Ave might reason¬ 
ably expect that stars or groups immediatel)'- upon the 
ecliptic would be scdectial, and such as marked quite 
accurately the limits of a day’s motion — tliough that odd 
remnant, of about a third of a day more than twenty- 
seven, Avould still come in as a disturbing element, to be 
in some way disposed of. But this is not tbe way in Avhich 
tlie moon makes her round. In the first place, Avliilo her 
daily rate of motion, like tbe sun’s, varies quite notably, 
and Avhile this variation is cumulative, so that in one part 
of her revolution she is six or seven degrees behind, and 
1 Exactly, 27'i Tl* 43>“ or 27.3217—. 
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in anothey part as mnali in advance of her mean place, it 
is not the case, as -with the sun, that her retardation and 
iiccelerution take place always in the same region of the 
lieavtms ; on the contrary, as lier line of apsides revolves 
t)nce in a little less than nine years, the variation of 
velocity is rapidly shifting its action, and she will be, 
during the pei-iod of niinj years, in every part of the 
heavens a whole asterism in advance or in rear of the 
position she (sioupied in her revolution four years and a 
lialf before, when of the same mean sidereal age. What 
is of not less coiise(]U(mce,slie revolves, not in the ecliptic, 
but in an orbit whicii is inclined to that circle a little 
more than five dc^ret'.s ; and tlie linii of her nodes is also 
in ra])id motion, making the circuit of the heavens once 
in about lugbteon ycai’s; so that if at any time a line of 
measuring stars tia<l Ixsm stOectod just upon her path, she 
would pass thorn nine years later at distances from them 
ranging all tlu! way up to t<m degrees. Nor must we 
leave out of account that, tluring a good part of each 
round, her light is so lu'illiant as to obliterate entirely all 
but the brighter stars with which she comes closely in 
contact or near to which she passes, and the fainter ones 
at a still greater distance ; so that to mark her course by 
siKih stars only as are. to be found immediately along the 
ecliptic would be unpractical; they would in many cases 
not be visible w'hen she was at one or two or three aster- 
isms’ distance. 

Tims all the conditions which would lead imperatively 
to a choice of stars or groups of stars separated by pre¬ 
cisely equal intervals, or situated along one iindeviating 
line, are entirely wanting. Nor should we expect a suc¬ 
cession of single stain to have been pitched upon; where 
exactness of interval was a secondary consideration, con¬ 
stellated groups had the advantage, of being far more 
easily described, named, recognized, and remembered. 

Supposing, then, that a people whose only instrument 
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of observation was the eye should have noticed the 
moon’s nearly equable movement through a certain re¬ 
gion of the heavens, and the completion of her revolu¬ 
tion in twenty-seven or twenty-eight days, and, feeling 
impelled to mark and define the stages of her progress, 
should set about choosing a means of definition among 
the stars through which she passed — what would they 
naturally seek in their selection? Obviously, I think, 
they would look for groups of stars, as conspicuous as the 
heavens furnished in the proper position, not too remote 
in either direction from the ecliptic, and tolerably evenly 
distributed, so that, at any rate, no considerable part of 
the series should bo far away from the average place re- 
quii’ed by a division of the ecliptic region into nearly 
equal portions: and nothing more than this. 

The three Oriental systems of division, now — Hindu, 
Arab, Chinese — to which reference has been made 
above, and which are the only ones known to us in detail, 
are precisely of this character. Moreover, they are but 
three somewhat varying forms of the same original. 
Of course, it is not impossible that the idea of such a 
mode of division of the heavens—a lunar zodiac, as we 
have called it — should suggest itself independently to 
different peoples, and should be carried out independently 
in different countries by the selection of different star- 
groups. But an actual comparison of the Hindu, Arab, 
and Chinese zodiacs sliows such numerous and striking 
coincidences between them as totally exclude any theory 
of the diversity of their origin. In order to demonstrate 
this, and to make plain their general character and rela¬ 
tions, I give here a brief description, identification, and 
nomenclature of the three series of groups, beginning 
with that member wViich is reckoned as first in the oldest 
Hindu records; and I add at the end of the volume a 
chart, by help of which they may bo the better under¬ 
stood, or may be traced out in the sky by any one who 
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shall feel enough interest in the matter to take the 
trouble.^ 

1. Tlio first asterism is in all the three systems the same group: 
namely , the Pleiades (ji Tauri, etc.). The Hindus call it Krittifca (of 
doubtful meaning); to the Arabs, it is ThuraiyA, ‘little thick'set 
group,’or Najm, ‘constellation;’ the Chinese name, Mao, is also 
of doubtful meaning.^ 

2. The second .station is marked by the group of Ilyades (o, $, y, 
5, e Taui'i; the Chineso add the neighboring \ and o-). Its Hindu 
name is lloluni, ‘ruddy,’ doubtless fi-oui the conspicuously reddish 
hue of its principal star, a Tauri, which we call Aldebaran, from tho 
Arabic name of the station, Dabaraii, ‘ follower ’ (perhaps as being 
the sequtns or secundus of the primitive scries). The Chinese call it 
Pi, ‘hamhnet.’ 

3. The third determining group is the little triangle of faint stars 
in Orion’s liead, or </)’, Orionis. The Hindus (see below, p. 404) 
figure Orion as a stag, and this group is Mrigiwfiras or Mrigatjlrsha, 
‘ stag's head ; ’ the Arabs call tlio manz'd Ilak’ah, ‘ horse-mark ; ’ as 
sieu, it is named Tso, ‘ beak, pouting lips,’ etc. 

It is not a little strange that tho framers of the system should have 
chOiSim for marking the third sUtion this faint gronji, to the neglect 
of the brilliant and conspicuous pair, (3 and ( Tauri, or the tips of the 
Bull’s horns. There ks hardly another case where wo have so much 
reason to find fault with tlieir selection. 

1 For fuilher explanations of the chart, see at the end of this article. It is a 

reproductioiii of one given in the Tmmladoti af t/ic a TeaiC- 

hook of lliroiu Aslrmomij, published in 1860, in the sixth volume of the Jmr^ 
nal of the American Oriental Society (ami also in a separate edition). In the 
notes to the eightli cliapter of ttiat work, I have given a more detailed disensT 
sion of the coincidences and discordances of the three systems, and especially a 
much fuller oxliibition of tiie evidence on which the identilicatlons of the vari¬ 
ous groups are founded. As regards the Hindu “ asterisms ” {nakshatra) and the 
Arab “stations” {mantizil^ singufar manzil), I rely solely on those notes, and 
would refer to tliem any one who may wisli for more information. Re¬ 
specting the Chinese stations (srew), I follow two autliorities formerly not ac¬ 
cessible to me: namely, Scdillot’s Matermiu: pour setvir a Vhistoire comparee 
des sciences matlieouitiques chez les Grecs el les Orienlaux {Paris, 1845-46, p. 476 
seq, and Tableau B), and J. Williams’s Obsersmluna of Comets, extracted from 
the adnese Annals (I.ondon, 1871). The Chinese groups are determined with 
almost entire accordance, though independently, by Sddiliot and Williams, and 
tho star-cliarts given by tlie latter, from Chinese sources, at the end of his vol¬ 
ume, help to make the ideutitications trustworthy (although there are two or 
three, as is pointed out below, which remain doubtful). On our chart, only 
the star in each group called by Biot its determinant (see below, p. 386) ii 
marked, by an inclosed figure. 

2 Sddillot renders it ‘sontien des choses de la nature.’ 
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4. At this point there is great diseorilance among the systems. 
Thu IJindii asterisni, Arilra, ‘ moist,’ appears to be the brilliant a 
Orionis, while the Chinese Tsan, ‘ three ’ (originally the trio in 
Orion’s belt ?) includes the seven conspieuoiis stars marking the 
shoulders, belt, and knees of Orion ; tlins effectually enveloping its 
predecessor, whose province it reduces to a more fragment. Tliero 
is probably some decided later corruption here. The Arab mnnz'd, 
Han’ah, ‘ the pile,’ has been moved, with good judgment, nearer to 
the ecliptic, and is ntade up of the stars in the feet of the 'Twins, or 
1 ), /r, V, 7 , { Geminoriirn ; or, aeeovding to some, of the last two only. 

5. Here the Hindu tind Arab systems come to accordance again, 
ado))ting as dotormining group of the .station the bright jniir, a and /3 
Gemiiioruni, in the heads of Castor and Pullu.a. The Hindu name is 
Punarvasu, ‘ the two good again ; ’ tlie Araljic title is Dliira’, ‘ the 
paw,’ (i. e. of the Lion, wliiel) the Arab astronomers stretch out over 
a much larger region of the sky than he oceui)ies with us). The 
Chinese sieu, Tsing, ‘ well, jiir.,’ is made up of eiglit stars in the 
same constellation, or‘«, /I, (, A, y, y, ft Gemioorum, including sev¬ 
eral of those which marked the preciidiiig tiumzil. 

6 . Tills asterism is practically tlie same in all; namely, the faint- 
ish group in the body of tlie Grub. 'I’o y and S Cancri, its most con¬ 
spicuous members, the naksliaira Vii.shya., ‘ flower,’ or Tishya, adds e ; 
the manzU Nathrah, ‘nose-gap ’ (i. e. of the Lion), includes the nebu¬ 
lous I’rmsepc; the sieu Kwei, ‘spectre,’ adils 9 and 7 . 

7. This time it is the Hindus and Chinese who agree to mark their 
station by the s.'ime group, that in tin; head of Hydra, 'i’hc Chinese 
Lieu, ‘willow,’ is m.ido up of u, ff, 6, t, p, C, w, and 9 Hydnu; the 
Hindu A^leslm, ‘ emiiraeer,’ includes tlie lirst five or sL\ of them. 
But the Arab Tarf, ‘ look,’ is tar away to the norlliward,on tlie other 
side of the ecliptic, just between the sixth and eighth nakslwira and 
manzil; it is composed of { Cancri and A Leonis. 

8 . In tlieir eighth, ninth, and tenth members the Hindu and Arab 
scries are elo.sely accordant, while tlie Chinese goes off upon an in¬ 
dependent track, far in the soutli, nearly following the line of junction 
between the seventli and eleventh members.* The eighth numzil is 
called Jabhah, ‘ forehead,’and eompi-lses, along witli tlie brilliant a 
Leonis (Regulu.s), tlie tlirce stars next atiove liitii in tlie “ Sickle ; ” 
the nakshntra Magha, ‘ generoii.s,’ includes the whole Sickle, or a, rt, 
7 , (. p, s l.eonis. 'i'he sieu Sing, ‘ star,’ is composed of a and i 
Hydra;, witli five other smaller stars near thein.^ 

* Accdnliiig to liiot, following the equator of 2350 n. c.; see below, p, 385, and 
coiiipurc the chart. 

The identification of tliis group is very difficult. SiSdillot specifies also 
T*, as belonging to it; I cannot make out the figure given by Williams by 
including them. 
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' 9 . Here, as in two other cases later, the Hindu system combines 
two crroups which mark successive stations, as forming together a 
single definite: figure or eonstellaliim, and calls them by the same 
name, distinguishing them as “ former ” (pun a) and “ latter ” (uUara). 
The double group including the ninth and tenth asterisins is a con¬ 
spicuous rectangle in the northeast corner of the Lion, made up of 
8 , 8, p, and 93 Leonis; it is called I'hahjuni (of doubtful meaning). 
Purvii-Phalgun!, ‘ the former Phalgiini,’ is marked by S and fl ; and 
the Arab manzi/, Zubrali, ‘ mane,’ contaims the same two stars. The 
corresponding aiiu, Chang, ‘ drawn how,’ is composed of k, v', t A, p, ip', 
and anotlior small star in Hydra. 

10 . The tenth nakihatra is Uttara-Phalguni, ‘ latter Phalgunl,’and 
is made up of the two eastern stars of the, rectangle already de¬ 
scribed, or $ and 93 Leonis. The manzil Sarfah, ‘ turn,’ is marked 
by f3 alone. The sieu Y or Yih, ‘ wings. Hanks,’ contains twenty-two 
stars, including all the conspicuous ones in Crater, with their neigh¬ 
bors in Ilvdra.^ 

11. At this jioint, the Hindu amlCliinosc .systems come once more 
to an agreement, while the Arabic follows an independent course, 
choosing again (as at the fourth station) a group that lies nearly 
midway between its tenth and twelfth members — namely, f3, t), y, 
S, E V'irginis ; its name is Anwfi’, ‘ liarking ilog.’ Tlie Hindu group 
is called Hasta, ‘baud,’ and is made up of the five conspicuous stars 
ill Corviis (n, E, 7, 5, 0) ; the sku, Chin, ‘ cross-picco of a chariot,’ 
contains only d, S, y, and e. 

12 . As regards tlie twelfth station, all the systems agree, marking 
it by the beautiful star a Virgiiiis, or Spiea ; the Chinese sieu, Kio, 
‘ horn,’ alone, adding another star to the northward, doubtless f Vir- 
ginis. The Hindu name of the asterism is Citrfl, ‘ brightthe 
Arabs call it Simfik (of doubtful meaning). 

13. Tills time it is the turn of the Hindu series to deviate from 
the other two, in order to bring in from far in the north the single 
brilliant star Arctiiriis, or a Hootis; its usual name is Svati (of ob- 
Bcnre mc.aning). The sku Kang, ‘man's neck,’ is marked by A,ic, 
I, p (or v) Virginis; the muiizil, Chafr, ‘ covering,’by the two or 
three first meutioned of the .same group. 

M. In the fourteenth and several following asterisms, there is no 
essential diseordaiice among the systems. The fourteenth manzil, 

1 Williams copies liint’s liliimlcr (iruade originally, donlKloss, by a corifiisiou 
of the two so siinilai' lellers) in uilliiig this stiiv every wliore rb 

2 Sedillot names Imlf the nnniber: a, (i, fi, r], 8, t. A, v Crateri, and 
Hydrio; lint I entirely fail to trace Williams’s figure by their aid — or, indeed, 
in any other way. 
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ZuMnSn, ‘ the two claws,’ i. e. of the Scorpion (some of the Greek 
authorities give the same name to what wo call the constellation 
Libra), is composed of the conspicuous pair, a and Librse. The 
si'eu is called Ti (of doubtful meaning), and adds i and y Librte, 
which form with the other two a nearly square liguro; and the Hindu 
Vi^akhil, ‘ branched,’ seems according to the later authorities to be 
composed of precisely the same four stars ; while earlier it was com¬ 
monly reckoned as a dual asterism, of a and 0 only. 

15. The determining group is called by the Arabs Iklil, ‘ crown,’ and 
•ontains 0, 5, and ir Scotpionis; the Hindu Anuradh'i, ‘ propitious,’ 
is either the same or adds the neighboring p; the Chinese Fang, 
‘ room, house,’ includes all the four. 

16. Tlie' Chinese group Sin,‘heart,’ and the Hindu Jyeshtha, 
‘ eldest,’ are made up of the same three stars, <r, a, and t Scorpionis, 
of which the central one, a, is the brilliant reddish Antares (or cor 
Scorpionis). This star alone marks the Arab station Kalb, ‘heart.’ 

17. The tail of the Scorpion is the determinative of this station 
alike in all the systems. But to the manzil Shaulah, ‘ sting,’ are 
ascribed only the conspicuous pair, a and u, at its extremity. The 
Hindus call the same stars Vivrifm, ‘ the two rcloascrs,’ and some¬ 
times regard thorn alone as composing the asterism ; usually, how¬ 
ever, all the nine (or eleven), from t around to u, are included, and 
the nakshaira is named Mfda, ‘root.’ The Chinese Wei, ‘tail,’ is 
made up of the whole number. 

18. ’rhe sieu Ki, ‘ sieve,’ is composed of y, S, e, and tj- Sagittarii 
(the last of them known also as 0 Tclescopii) ; the nakshafrn, called 
the former Ashddha, ‘ unconquored,’ either inclndes all the four, or, 
according to other authorities, only S and «. Here occurs, namely, 
another of those pairs alrea<ly referred to (sec above, under the 
ninth asterism); and according as the whole double group, or each 
of tile .siiiglo groups, is reckoned as containing four stars, the consti¬ 
tution of the. asterism is varied. Tlic Arabic Na’aim, ‘ pasturing 
cattle,’ comprehends all the eight. 

19. The Hindu nakshaira, latter AshfuUri, is made up cither of 
i/>, a-, T, ( Sagittarii, or of a and C alone ; according to the latter un¬ 
derstanding, <r ami ( along with 8 and e form the quadrate figure 
which is characteristic of the double asterisras. The Chinese sieu, 
Teu, ‘ measure (for grain),’ inehidos the four, as also a and ^ on the 
north, and another (not identifiable) to the southward. The Arabs, 
whom we have seen to include this group in one asterism with the 
preceding, mark their nineteenth station by a space vacant of stars 
above tbe head of Sagittarius, bounded by ir and other faint stars ; 
they call it Baldah, ‘ town.’ 
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20 . In this and the two following stations, the Hindu system makes 
a great leap into the northern huinisphero, in ord<‘.r to bring in con¬ 
spicuous groups from that <piartcr. Their twentieth asturism, 
Aldiijit, ‘ victorious,’ lies at 00'’ north latitude, being the brilliant a 
Lyric, witli its two himiblc eouipanions t and The Arab 

Sa'd adh-Dh.abih, ‘ felicily of the saerificer,’ is marked by'a and ^ 
Caiirieorni, just north of tlie ecllpiic ; the Cliinese Nieu, ‘ ox,' contains 
the same, with r. and three other faint stars (ir, p, and o) farther 
south. 

21 . The northern Hindu group is called pravana, ‘ ear,’ or pronfi, 

‘ lame,’ and contains tliree stars, the bright a Aquilte, with 0 below 
and y above it. The nmuzil and sieii agree in position : the former, 
iSa’d Hula', ‘felicity of a devourer,’ is made np of t, fi, and y 
Aquarii ; the latter, Nti, * w'oman,’ adds another (not identifiable) 
from the neighborhood. 

22 . The Hindu asteri.sm is the diamond-shaped group in the Dol¬ 
phin, a, 0, J, and y Delphiui, some adding also (: it is called Cra- 
vishthii, ‘most famous,’ or DhanisUiha, ‘richest.’ Again the 
riuinzil and sieu are the same, being marked by 0 and { Atpiarii: the 
former is called Su’d as-Sti’ud, ‘felicity' of felicities the latter, 
Hill, ‘ void.’ 

23. A.t lliis station, the Hindn system comes back to the ecliptic 
for its determining groiq), adopting \ Aqiiarii, with the stars about 
it, to the indcliiiile numbe.r of a hundred, and calling the asterism 
^kitabhishaj, • hundred-physician.’ No group of such a number can 
well be made out without incdiiding the. Arab and Chinese asterisms : 
the former consists of y, (, », and proimldy w (or o) Aquarii, and is 
called Sa'd al-Akhbiyali, ' felicity of tents the latter, styded Goei, 
‘steep, danger,' contains a Aquarii, and 3 and e Pegasi, farther 
north. 

21. Once more all the systems come to an agreement together, 
adopting .is the determinatives of this ami the ne.xt station the two 
sides of the well-known eonstellatiou ealleii by us the Square in Pe¬ 
gasus. I'lu! Hindus treat it as a double asterism, former and latter 
llhAdrapadiis, ‘auspicious feet,' or Pro.slilliapiidSs, ‘footstool-feet.’ 
Tlie “ former ” group i.s eomposi’d of a and 0 Pegasi; and the same 
two st.^rs constitute tlie Arab miiiizU Fargh iil-Mukdiiu, ‘fore spout 
of the watev'-jar,’ and the Cliinese sicu She, ‘house.’ 

‘25. The “latter” Illiiidrripada.s of tlie Hindus arc the two stars, 
y Pegasi and a Andromcdie, wiiieli form the otlier side of the. Square; 
and they are also the Fargh ui-Mukhtr, ‘ liind sjiout of the water- 
jar,' of tile Aralis, ami the l*i, ‘wall, partition,’ of the Chinese. 

20, The Ilindu.s assign to the determining asterism of this station 
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thirty-two starsi, of which ( PiBciura, close upon the ecliptic at the 
point where this was crossed by the equator of a. i>. 570, is defined 
as the southernmost. Wchave no jneans of ascertainin';' the precise 
limits of the group; it may pi-obalilj' have reached so far nortli as to 
include the Arab and Chinese astcri.sins. It is named Revati, 
‘wealthy.’ The Chinese group, Kooi, ‘striding legs,’is also a very 
extensive one, of at least sixteen stars, arranged somewhat like a 
figure 8, and reaching from Pisciuin op to v Androniedm ; its prin¬ 
cipal star, according to Biot, is f Andromeda!. 'The mtmzil Batn al- 
Hut, ‘ fish’s hidly,’ or RlshS, ‘ band,’ contains more or less of the 
same group, reaching .at least far enough north to take in the bright 
star Q Andromedaj; and this star is by some authorities regarded as 
by itself marking the twenty-sixth station. There is evidently here 
no essential discordance, although a pcrjdexing disagreement in de¬ 
tail, among the three systems. 

27. The accordance in the last two members of the series is as 
close as could be desired. The Hindus acknowledge as twenty- 
seventh ast<!rism the two stars $ and y Arietis, in tlie head of the 
Ram, calling it Aijvini, ‘ equestrian,’ or Aijvayujiin, ‘ the two horse- 
harnessers; ’ the Arabs give io the same pair the name SliaratAn, ‘ the 
two tokens ' («. e, , of the opeming year) ; the Chinese (as do also some 
Hindu authorities) add o Arietis to the group, and they call it Lou, 
‘ train of a garment.’ 

28. This station is marked by the little triangle in the northern 
part of Arles which is known as Musea (or !i,5, .'W, and 41 Arietis) : 
the Hindus call it Bharani, ‘ bearer; ’ the Chinese, Oei, ‘ belly; ’ ^ the 
Arabs, Butain, ‘ little belly ’ (i. of the Bam)— a name which, to bo 
sure, would bo better applicable to a mote southern group; and some 
authorities point out the triangle r, 5, />“ Arietis as determinant of the 
station, instead of Mu.sca. 

No one, I am confident, can examine this exposition of 
the correspondences and differences of the three sy.stoms 
■without being convinced that they are actually, as claimed 
above, three derivative forms of the .same original. Pre¬ 
cisely what this original was, we cannot of course deter¬ 
mine ; but we may make a plausible approximation to¬ 
ward restoring it by assuming thfit, wherever two of the 
three agree as opposed to the third, the latter has disviatcd 

1 The Chinese names of the sixteenth, .seventeenth, and twenty-ei^lith aster- 
isms are worthy of note, uk bearing to the Arabic a relation which can hardly be 
fortuitous. 
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from the primitive system, which has been adhered to by 
tile others. In order to present tlie results of our com¬ 
parison in a more readily comprehensible shape, I add 
below a table in Avliicli the probable original is in this 
manner establislied, and the groups peculiar to each sys¬ 
tem are given as variations from it. Here such minor 
discrc^pancies as those in the number of the stars regarded 
as composing the asterism ai'e not taken into account. 


PllIMriTVE AND MODIFIED FORMS OF THE SYSTEM OF LUNAK 
ASTEUISMS. 


Probable- original cop- 
utituouts of tlio i»ys-l 
tepi. 

Ilicdu varlailona. 

Arub -variivlions. 

1. ij,ctc.Taijrj.IMei- 
ttdes. 

2. a, etc. Tdiin. Ily- 

Ullotj, 

3. X, r/j 2 Orionis, 
Head of Orion. 

1 


4. y 

5. ^ GfiniirKtruin. 
CuHtor and Pol¬ 
lux. 

0. Ys ’itc. CJancvi. 
IJellv of ( rab. 

4. ti Orionis. 

1 

4. Ti, n, V, y, $ Gem- 
inormn. 

7. <5, e, lire. Uvdra*. 


7. $ Oancri, X Leo- 

Heail of Hydra. 

8. .1 Leonis ( Hpku- 
Ins)crc. Sickle. 

9. S, $ Leoni.s. liiinip 

of Lion. 

10. 01 Lt-onis. 
Tail of Lion. 


ni.s. 

IL a, e, etc. Cor- 


11. 1 ], y, S, e Vir- 

vi. The Crow. 
12. aVir^dni.s. Spi- 
oa. 


gilds. 

13. X, *1 ii etc. Vir- 

13. a llootis. Arc- 


fifinis. Kdtfe of 
Virgirds Robe. 

14. a, fi l.ihnc. 
(]|awH of Scor¬ 
pion. 

15- fi, ?r xScorpi- 
onis. 

16. rf, a (\ntares), 
T Sforpionis. 
The Scorpion’s 
heart. 

17. «, /A, n, «» *> 
X, V Scorpionis. 
Scorpion’s tail. 

turus. 



Chinese rarlations. 


4. 

5. 


»> V>, S, I, (, K, fi 
Ononis. 

S. V) t, i, etc. 
Getninomni. 


8. a, (, etc. Bydrea. 

9. K, vi, X, (i, etc. 

Hydree* 

10. a, fi, etc. etc. 
Ciiiteria. 
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Probablwori^iiKil con-' 
Btituents of thes^H- 
tern. 

18. fi, e, etc. Sttgit- 
tarii. Bow of 
Sagittary. 

19. cr, etc. SagiU 
tarii. Left shoul¬ 
der of Sagittary. 
«, 0 Caori<5oriii. 
Head oi (loat. 

21. «, V Aquarii. 
Right Imnd of 
Waterbcarer. 

22. 0, £ Aquarii. 
Rigltt shoulder 
of Waterbeur- 
er. 

23. Aqua¬ 
rii. Left artii of 
'VV’dterl)earcr. 

24. a, f{ Begasi. W. 
side of Square 
in Pegasus. 

25. V Pegasi, a Aii- 
droniedaj. East 
side of Square 
in Pegasus. 

26. PIscia Bor. and 
left aide of An¬ 
dromeda V 

27. V Arietis.Left 
born of Ram. 

28. 35, 39, 41 Ario- 
tis. Musca. 


Hindu Tariations. 


Arab variations. 


19. Space near ir 
Sagitturii. 


20 . aLyr® (Vega), 

' etc. I 

21 . a, /f, y Aquilff).! 


22. a, etc. Delphini. 


j23. A, etc. etc. A- 
j quarii. 


26. etc, etc. Pis- 
cium, I 


Chinese variationg. 


23. a Aquarii^ 6, « 
Pegnsi. 


26. (, etc. etc. An* 
dromedffi. 


26. fi, etc. etc. An-| 
drojiiedac. ; 


It will be observed that only one member of the series, 
the fourth, requires to be marked as altogether question¬ 
able, although at another, the twenty-sixth, a mark of 
doubt has also had to be added. The variations of the 
Arab mandzil are least numerous, and most easily ac¬ 
counted for, as attempted improvements, inspired by the 
original governing idea, the selection of available groups 
nearly bordering upon the ecliptic. On the other hand, 
the Hindu alterations, at numbers thirteen and twenty to 
twenty-two, are marked violations of the proper design 
and spirit of the system. 

It is not alone in India, Arabia, and China that traces 
of the lunar zodiac have been found. In the Bundehesh, 
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a work belonging to the later Zoroastrian religion,^ in the 
second chapter, where the creation of lights is treated of, 
we have given ns first an enumeration of the twelve signs 
of tlie zodiac, with their familiar names, and then a like 
list of the twenty-eight equal parts (lunar stations) into 
whicli these ai-e divided: their designations are in part 
corrupt and almost altogether obscure, so that no valu¬ 
able informatioti can be drawn from them. Considering, 
however, the modern date of the work (it is believed to be 
not older than the eighth or ninth century of our era), we 
are not authorized to infer that the institution was known 
to the ancient I’ersians — especially as their earlier script¬ 
ures contain no allusions to it; it may be a late intro¬ 
duction, from either Arabia or India. Again, Kircher 
gives ^ the Coptic names of a like series of asterisms as 
found in Egypt, on a monument of late Roman age ; but 
in the present condition of our knowledge we can make 
no use of tliis iterii for the general history of the insti¬ 
tution. Cnee more, allusions to a like system of division 
of the heavens have been suspi'cled in the words mazza- 
loth and mazzaroth of our Holirew Bible: words appa¬ 
rently kindred in origin to the Arabic manzil, though 
translated ‘ planets’ (the margin adds “or twelve signs, 
or constellations ”) at 2 Kings xxiii. 5, and treated as a 
proper name (margin, “or the twelve signs”) at Job 
xxxviii. 32 ; but here, also, the mention is too uncertain, 
and of too indefinite character, to be made account of in 
any construction of the history of the lunar zodiac. 

In India, the lunar asterisms begin to appear as a sys¬ 
tem at the end of the Vedic hymn-poriod: a period, 
however, of which the chronological date is altogether 
ujicertain.** In the Rig-Veda there is but a single 
mention, of two of them, and that in the tenth book, 

1 Se« tho first volume of tUeso Studies, p. 173. 

2 See Weber'fl fii’st ussay on tho Ntthdiatras^ in the Tram, Berlin Acad* for 
1860, p. 330, and Seyffartli iu Proc. Am, Or. Soc. for 1871, p. vii. 

^ See the previous volume, pp. 21, 73-^79, 
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which is in general of later origin than the rest.^ In the 
liymns of the Atharvan they appear more frorpiently, and 
in its nineteenth book (also an appendix to tlie original 
collection is once given tlio* whole list, with prayer or 
])raise to each. Similar lists are more than once pre¬ 
sented in the prose pai-ts (Irrdhniana passages, or Brah- 
manas) of the different divisions of the Yajur-Veda, and 
in the whole literature of the Brahmana and Sutra pe¬ 
riods ; 3 and at the time of tlie great grammarian Pdnini 
the naJeshatrag are a familiar institution, and the subject of 
frequent reference; especially, as having furaiished a no¬ 
menclature for the months, and therefore requiring to be 
mentioned whenever the date of a religious ceremony is 
prescribed.^ 

Upon this point, of the asterismal derivation of the 
month-name.s, we must dwell a little, because of its gen¬ 
eral interest and importance, and the erroneous views 
‘which have been hold in connection with it. Through 
all the known periods of Indian history, down even to 
the present, the current appellations of the lunar periods 
into which the year is divided have been asteiismal, and 
taken in each case from the nakghatra in (or near) which 
the moon, during that particular synodical revolution, 
reached her full. Thus, the revolution in which the 
moon was full in either A.sliadhil — that is to say, in the 
Sagittary, the sun being in Gemini — was called Ashhlha; 
that in which she was fidl in Virgo (near Citra, or Spiea 
Virginia), the sun being in Pisces, was called Caiti'a : and 
so of the rest. The significance and appropriateness of 
such a nomenclature are obvious. There is, however, a 
practical difficulty in the matter. Owing to the incom¬ 
mensurabilities, already referred to, between the periods 
of revolution of sun, moon, and earth — to the fact that 
the number of asterisms is no multl 2 )le of that of months 

1 See the previoua volume, p. 13* 2 p. ]0. ® Ibid. pp. CG-72. 

♦ For tlie details, see Weber’s second essay on the NakihatraSy in tho Trans, 
Bt'rlin Acad, for 1861. 
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in the year, and also that there is a remnant of about a 
third of a synodical revolution r(>quiretl to make a year, 
over and above twelve — the moon cannot possibly be fall 
in tlic .same series of aste.riams two years in succession. 
In fact, it is on the average only about twice a year that 
she is full in any asterism in vvhicli .she was so the preced¬ 
ing year. If we take a series of years and calculate the 
.sidereal place of every full moon in them, we shall find that 
it occurs with nearly ecpial fiaapienciy iii every one of the 
asterisms. 1 made such a calculation some years ago, and 
aseertainiid that, in the eleven years between the end of 
1853 and the beginning of 1865 (reckoning the asteris- 
mal jiortions, according to the lat(!r Hindu method, to be 
explained farther on, as equal I.w<mty-seventh parts of 
the ecliptic), the moon was full five times in each of four¬ 
teen asterisms, four time.s in each of .six, and six times in 
each of .seven.' If, tlmu, the rule for naming the month 
from the full-moon a.sbvrism wen; strictly applied, the no¬ 
menclature would b(^ in a constant state of flux, only two 
or three months retaining the sanu' appellation for two 
years toge tiler. To avoid this ti'oubltisome confusion, the 
Hindus had to make a selection ; and this they appear to 
have done at the very outset: even in the earliest of the 
Brahinanas, the month dab; is always given by the same 
asterism as at present. The asteri.sms chosen as the basis 
of the nomenclature are (ac-conling to the numbers as¬ 
signed to them above) the. first, third, sixth, eighth, tenth 
(or ninth), twelfth, fourteenth, .sixteamth, eighteenth (or 
nineteenth), twenty-first, twenty-fourth (or twenty-fifth), 
and twenfy-s<*venth ; and the names of the months de¬ 
rived froiii them (commencing with the one that begins 
in our Jainuiry) are as follows: Magha, Ph.alguna, Cai- 
tra, Vaiif'akha, Jya.ishtha, Ashadha, 9i'*l''ana, Ilhlldra- 

1 See Journ. Am. Or. Sovii'ty, viii. (I8G4), GO, 70. In the whole period there 
were twentj-’tbreo oascH (»f full momi uccurvinK in the. siuno asterism in two suc¬ 
cessive years; in three suecejiSivc year^, not a singhf ease. 
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pada (earlier Prdushthapada), Alvina (earlier Acjvayuja), 
■KS,rttika, Ma,rga(;u'slia, and Pauslia (or Taisha). 

The question now arises, how and why this particular 
series was selected. 

The hope has been ardently cheri.shed, by some scholars 
of great eminence, that the nomenclature might be able 
to furnish to the astronomical ealculahjr the date of its 
fixation, the time being rigidly determined at which it 
would have been applicable to the series of months in a 
year, or in a number of successive or frequently recur¬ 
ring years. Sir William Jones hints at this, when ho 
states (“ As. Researches,” ii. 296) it to be an assertion of 
the Hindus “ that, when their lunar year was arranged 
by former astronomers, the moon was at the full in each 
month on the very day wlien it entered the nakshatra 
from which that month is denominated.” As the moon 
spends only a day in each asterism, there is no signifi¬ 
cance in the special form of statement here adopted; it 
means simply that the moon’s full took place in the 
denominating nakshatra itself, not in the latter’s neigh¬ 
borhood merely. The noted Bentley, most reckless and 
untrustworthy of all writers on Hiiidii astronomy, by 
introducing into the premises of the inquiry one of 
his characteristic and groundless assumptions—namely, 
that “ the month (Iravana always began at the summer 
solstice ” — contrives to infer that the names must have 
been fixed at any rate not earlier than 1181 B. C.^ And 
even Weber, as late as 1865,^ cannot bear to give up the 
expectation of finding hero, what is so rare and so pre¬ 
cious in Hindu history, a determinate date. 

But the difficulties in the way of deriving such a date 
are obvious and insuperable. In the first place, an ascer¬ 
tainment by a rigid astronomical calculation would imply 
that the ancient Hindus of the Vedic and Brahmanic 


1 See Joui'n* Am.. Or. Soc. yiii, 85. 
* See his Tnd. SitidUnf ix. 456, 456. 
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periods Avere skilled astronomers, famished with instru¬ 
ments of precision, so that they were able to determine' 
with absolute correctness the moment of full moon, and 
tlie limits of the various parts of the moon’s path be¬ 
longing to the several asterisms. But such an assump¬ 
tion Avoiild be without any foundation. We shall see 
presently that even the later Hindus, after they had 
learned siiientific astronomy from the Greeks, could not 
determine the places of a series of stars about the heavens 
without committing errors of mutual distance rising to 
five degrees ; and all probabilities lead us to the view 
that, when first deviat'd or introduced, the system of 
asterisms was nothing moi’e than a means of rudely 
marking to the unassisted eye the regions of the heav¬ 
ens, ami of allowing the revolution of the moon or any 
other planet to be approximately followed and described. 
The Hindus of that period might have regarded the 
nvoon as within tlie limits of a certain asterism when she 
was ill fact some distance outside of them, according to 
any theoretical system of division of the ecliptic; they 
might have regarded her as at her full when she was 
really some hours distant from it. In the period for 
which, as above stated, I calculated all the asterisraal 
places of full moon, there were two years which might 
well enough have suggested the very series of names 
adopted by the Hindus, the moon coming into opposition 
within the denominating asterism in all but one or two 
cases, and in those cases so near to its borders that ob¬ 
servers by the eye alone might well enough have over¬ 
looked the discrepancy. And then, in the second place, 
when the year that precisely suited the nomenclature 
should be by any means found, the Motonic cycle of nine¬ 
teen years, which brings around a closely approximate 
rectification of the discrepancies of solar and lunar mo¬ 
tion, would cause its recurrence at stated intervals for a 
considerable period. 
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There is, so far as I can see, but one way, and that a 
very easy one, of solving all these difficulties : by sup¬ 
posing, namely, that the Hindus liad a calendar, reckon¬ 
ing by lunar periods and governing by them the order of 
their religious ceremonies, either before their acceptance 
of the system of lunar asterisms or before they thought 
of making it the basis of a nomenclature for the months ; 
and that, when tins nomenclature suggested itself to them, 
involving the selection of certain denominating asterisms, 
they simply made the selection, as a practical necessity, 
and without any scrupulousness as to its precise adapta¬ 
tion to the conditions of a given year — a scrupulousness 
which would have been nothing less than overstrained, 
considering that it could never have precise adaptation to 
any two years in succession. The series adopted was no 
better, and no worse, than any other that might have 
been pitched upon ; and we may be content to approve 
the practical good sense which pitched upon it and ad¬ 
hered to it, nor strive to find beneath it a profound scien¬ 
tific reason wliich never can have been there to discover. 

There are traces of other systems of month-names to 
be found in the Hindu writings of various periods; i but 
they are not known to have been ever practically used ; 
and Weber regards it as questionable whether they are 
not of merely artificial origin. 

Turning, now, from this department of the history of 
the lunar zodiac in India, we find the nakshatras again 
making an appearance, and in a manner from which very 
important conclusions have been drawn, in the Jyotisha. 
The Jyotisha is a brief astronomical treatise, of unknown 
date and in great part of difficult and problematical con¬ 
tent, generally regarded as attaching itsidf to the canoni¬ 
cal literature, of the Rig and Yajur Vedas, and as helping 
to determine the times of sacrifice.^ Its main point is the 

1 See Weber’s secoiwl essay oa the nahshatras, p. 349 seq. 

2 It lias been published by Weber, in the Tmns. Berlin Acad, for 1862, along 
with its oommentury, and witii a translation a 1 notes. 
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establisliinent of a yufja or lustrum, a cycle of five years, 
in order to the due reconciliation of solar and lunar reck¬ 
oning: a result, however, Avliicli its methods are. wholly 
incompetent to attain. But its most pregnant historical 
datum is in\olvcd in its assertion that the cycle begins 
with the month Magha, at the time when the sun and 
moon commence their i-evolution together in the asterism 
^ravishtha (the twenty-secoml of the series, as given 
above); and that their movement northward in the 
heavims ( from the winter solstice) is from the beginning 
of the same asterism, while the siaithern movement of 
the sun (from the summer solstice) takes place from the 
middle of A(;leshti (■(eveuth asterism) — that is to say, 
that t.he solstitial cohi\-e cut the eclii)tic at that period at 
the beginning of (’ravi.shtln'i and the middle of A^leshS. 
If, then, it be jwssible to dikerminc precisely where in 
the sky these two points arc, nothing can be easier than 
to calculate the time of the oh.s(U'valion, since wii know 
that the ciduro moves eastward about one ilcgrec in every 
seventy-two years. But before we can approach the ques¬ 
tion of position, we need to examine a little the later his¬ 
tory of Hindu astronomy. 

As a scientific syshun, dealing with exact data by exact 
metliods, tlic Hindu astronomy is rci)rcsentod to us by a 
body of works called Siddhantas. A considerable num¬ 
ber of these are. asserted to have been formerly in exist¬ 
ence, but liardly more than half a doztm are now obtain¬ 
able. For some of them is claimed a divine origin and 
immeinorial antiquity; others are ascribed to ancient and 
balf-mythicul authors; yet others, to men whoso indlvid- 
ualit}' is uadoubted and whose pc'riod is well kno\vn. 
The latest ivutbor of this third class is Bliaskara, who com¬ 
posed bis Siddhaiita-yiromani in the tw(!lfth century; his 
most nopal pnaleccssors arc Brahmagu|>ta., of the seventh 
century, Varaha-Mihira, of the sixth, and Aryabliata, of 
the fifth and sixth. A principal representative of the 
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first class is the Siirya-Siddh&nta, ‘ SiddhSnta of the 
Sun,’ professing to have been revealed by the Sun. him¬ 
self to a semi-divine being, who then communicated it 
to men. It is the only work of the whole SiddhfLnta 
literature which has yet been completely published, trans¬ 
lated, and commented.^ 

So far as has yet come to light (and there is no reason 
to suppose that further investigation will alter the aspect 
of the case), the system in all the Siddhfintas is, notwith¬ 
standing differences of detail, essentially one and the 
same. They establish as its basis an immense structure 
of chronological periods — namely, the iEon (^kalpa), of 
4,320,000,000 yearn, and the Great Age (mahdyuga), of 
4,320,000, with its subdivisions, of which the current one, 
the Iron Age (kaliyuga.)^ or last section of the present 
Great Age,* is reckoned to have begun February 18th, 
8102 li. c., at midnight or at sunrise on the meridian of 
Ujjayini (or Ojein). And they teach that all the planets, 
and all their apsides and nodes, entered upon their mo¬ 
tion of revolution together, at the commencement of the 
.iEon, from a common starting-point, the beginning of 
the asterism Agvin) (at or close ilpoii the faint star C 

1 The text edition is by Professor F. E. Hall, in the series of the Bibliotheca. 
at Calcutta; the translation,etc., by mvjiclf, in the Journ, Am. Or. Soc. 
rol. W. <1860). It is proper, nninely, that 1 here acknowledge, as properly be¬ 
longing to myself, the entire rcspoivsibilit}- for that publication, in all its parts 
(except the concluding note by Mr. Hiirgess). Important aid wan rendered me 
at one and another point by Professor Hadley; ami also especially (as acknowl¬ 
edged in the preface and elsewhere), by J*rofe»6<>r Newton, who was my con- 
fitaut adv'ifler and frequent collaborator, and to whoso mathematical and astro¬ 
nomical knowledge is due a very large share of whatever merit may belong to 
the work. A bare version of the text of the Shrya-Siddhaiita was also given 
ill the Bibl. Indica (1860), liy a Hindu scholar, Deva, who likewise edited 
in the same volume of the series Wilkinson’s tran.slation of a part of the Sid- 
dhanta-^iromani. The text of this last incatioiicd comparatively recent and 
very comprehensive treatise (it includes also aritiimctic and algebra) has been 
more than once printed in India, and its mathematical section, tlie Ltl^vatl, 
was worked up by Oolebrooke in 3817. 

The current tlreat Age began after 1,969,056,000 years of the current vEon 
had ehipsiul. The three preceding scctiuna of this (Jreat Age contained 3,888,- 
000 years. Sec, for details, the notes to the first chapter of tlie Surya-Siddhdnta. 
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Piscium), and that they all revolve a given number of 
times in the ^on, so that at its close they -svill again come 
to a universal conjunction at the same point in the heav¬ 
ens.^ Further, the mimber.s are so arranged that there 
is brought about a conjunction of the planets here (ac¬ 
cording to two or three authorities, indeed, only an ex¬ 
tremely near approach to it) at the beginning of the 
present Iron Age, or 3102 u. c. The fair inference seems 
to be that this last date is the real epoch of the whole 
system, a point of time at which the Hindu astronomers 
supposed or assumed the planets to have been in conjunc¬ 
tion at the initial point of tlu'.ir zodiacal reckoning; and 
that they constructed their statements with reference to 
such an assumption.* How artificial and unscientific this 
framework of periods and recurring conjunctions is, does 
not rp(piir(' to be pointed out; but its character will be 
more distinctly brought to light by a brief consideration 
of the revolutions of planetary apsides and nodes. As 
these elements of the moon's orbit do actually revolve, 
and with conspicuous rapidity, it seems to have been 
thought necessary, for the sake of uniformity, that those 
of the other heavenly bodies should be made to do the 
same. Acconlingly, each has its defined number of cir¬ 
cuits in the ^Eon ; but a number so small that it takes 
millions of years to accomplish any circuit, and the re¬ 
sulting movement is almost infinitesimal; many thousand 
years would be rcspiired in order to bring about a change 
of position of the least practical value. And, what is 
the most telling circumstance about it all, the different 
text-books, while tliey vary considerably in tlio nnmber 
of revolutions which they prescribe during the iEon, yet 

1 Afcordinff to tho data of a port of the autlioritica, includin^^ the SArya- 

Siddhnnttt, a coujuiu-tioii of the planets at thw point recurs at the end 

of every years. 

2 In fact (-iee n<de to f^itrija^SidilhAnta^ i, d4), the moon was at the time only 
dej^ree from the assumed point; tho sun^ loss than 8 degrees; the other 

planctM, from 8.^ degrees to 41 degrees. 
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manage all of them to leave the same odd remainder of ; 
revolution, which determines the present position. Thus 
for example, the revolutions of Jupiter’s apsides since thi 
beginning of the present ^J'lou have been, according h 
four different treatises, 407, 890, 378, and 448, respec¬ 
tively : but the reuiiiining fi’ugment varies in them al 
only between the limits one hundred and seventy-one de¬ 
grees and one hundred and seventy-two and tiiree-fourths 
degrees; and it gives a position swerving less than three 
degrees from the true one.’ 

Having these data, and having them with a very neat 
approach to truth,'-^ the Hindu astronomer is able to deter¬ 
mine with tolerable accuracy the place of a given planet 
at a given time, and to predict and calculate eclipses.® 

Their calculations are made by the aid of a system of 
epicycles, essentially identical with the well-known Greek 
system of Ptolemy. And in solving the problems of trig¬ 
onometry, they use a table of sines, of values very fairly 
correct; the implied rehition of diameter to circumfer¬ 
ence is 1: 3.14130. Their arithmetical methods are ex¬ 
tremely simple ; the simple proportion (“ rule of three ”), 
and the equivalence of the square of the hypothenuse to 
the sum of the stpiares of the two legs in a right-angled 
triangle, ausw(a'ing almost eve.ry purpose. 

We may now iiuiuire, of what age; is this system, and 
of what origin? As bearing upon the first matter, its age, 
the most telling single fact is its recognition of ^ Pisciura 

1 See f^unja-SuWianta, note to i. 44. 

3 Sec Su}-yiX-Sidtllidii(a, note to 1. 34. Tl»e Hindu year h too long by 
nearly three minutes and a half; but (he muon’s revolution is right within a 
second; those of Mercury, Venus, and Mars, within a few minutes; that of Ju¬ 
piter, within six or si^ven hours; that of Saturn, witiiin six days ami a half. 

® See the calculation of two eclipses in the mhlitinnal notes to tlie S^urj/n- 
Siddhdnta. The lunar eclipse of February 0, ISUO, their rules determine within 
half an hour of the true time; but they utiluckily make, it total instead of par¬ 
tial, and of duration too louf; by three quartern of an hour, lor tlm solar 
eclipse of May 20, 1854, my calculation timis their elements a little more our. 
of the way; but the value of the result was vitiated by my leaving nneorrected 
flomo of the errors of Mr. Burgess’s Hindu assistant. 
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as the vernal equinox, the initial point of the sphere, the 
point from wliich all the motions of tlie heavenly bodies 
began, and from which all culeulations of their position are 
to proceed. We can see no reason for attributing sucli 
imjiortance to this star except its actual coincidence with, 
or its near jiroximity to, the. equinox at the time when tho 
sy.stem was constructed. Ami it had that position in the 
sixtl) eentnry of our era bits ju^ar of no longitude is A. D. 
,672). We know that no .star can retain continuously the 
placii of initial point of the sphere, owing to the move¬ 
ment of precession ; but it. a[)pe:irs lik(;ly that tho ole 
nient of the precession was overlooked or ignored by the 
first Hindu a.stronomers; * and whmi they came to work it 
into their system, they <U‘scribed it as a libratory move¬ 
ment, a swinging bai;kward and forward through an arc 
of 54°, or to a distance of _27° in each dire.ction from the 
permammt initial point; thus a.ssnring to the latter its 
importani'o undimini.shed.''^ 

While this fact might have but an iuh'rior value if di¬ 
rectly op(ioscd by other evidiuices, or if the geiuu'al proba- 
bilitii^s W'jrc strongly against it, it is of a dcci.sive impor¬ 
tance wlun Hnpport<;d by both—as is in fact tlie case. 
The oldest geiuiiiic names in the Hindu a.strononiical lit¬ 
erature, as wc have seen above, are of that jrcriod; and 
there is imthing whatever in the more ancient literature of 
the Hindus, or in their character and the rvork done by 
them in other departments, which should lead us to sup¬ 
pose them to have bi'en earlier in possession of a science 
like this — a science of ac.uti! and long-continued observa¬ 
tion and of skilled and trained deduction -—or to have had 

^ I hiXM! .-^hntvn, I think, prtitty t-lt*arly, in the nut«‘ to iii. 32, 

tlwit (his tn-ativo mafic* no .'Utfomit «>i the pna:t‘''sioii; the pus- 

saj^e in whkli if. is, ino.'ft hlnnity aint awkwarilly, <lt;(imMl and iliroftcMl to bn “ap¬ 
plied wlitros'ev noofled,” an aftcr-thou^hl and an interpolation. 

'riu; jwrioil a eunijileUt libralion, throii;^h 1.08 i.s 7,20(3 years, aeeordinjf to 
the Suryu-isiddhrinta, and tlie yearly niutioii The true rate at present is 

about 50i^' 


24 
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at any period the ability to give birth to it. The clear 
light of modern investigation has forever dispelled the 
wild dreams of men like Bailly, who could believe India 
to have been the primitive liome of human knowledge and 
culture. It has been declared by Weber, the most compe¬ 
tent of Indian scholars to pronounce upon such a point, 
and without contradiction from any quarter, that no men¬ 
tion even of the lesser planets is to be found in Hindu 
literature until the modern epoch, after the influence of 
foreign astronomical science began to bo felt. If, then, we 
find such a science making its sudden appearance in India 
at so late a period, we cannot help turning our eyes abroad 
to see whence it should have come. Nor can we long 
remain doubtful as to where it originated. 

The suggestion that the Hindus might probably have 
borrowed the foundations of their astronomy from the 
Greeks was first distinctly made by the illustrious Cole- 
brooke; and the evidence confirmatory of his view has 
gone on accumulating, until its truth may now be regarded 
as fully established, no person of sufficient information 
and competent judgment being found any longer to ques¬ 
tion it. I will refer here to only an item or two.^ 

There are not only western ideas, but Greek words, in 
the very centre and citadel of the Hindu science. The 
Hindu circle is divided like our own : only the names of 
the signs, meaning ‘ Ram,’ ‘ Ball,’ ‘ Twins,’ and so on, 
are applied, not generally to the regions in the sky 
marked by the constellations so designated, but to the 
first, second, third, etc., arcs of 30° each, counting froni 
any given point. And the second of arc, the quantity 
most often and familiarly used, is called by a Greek name, 
Uptd (from AsTTfo,). Again, the planets are regularly 
mentioned and referred to in the Siddhantas in the order 
in which they succeed one another as regents of the days 

1 The case is sumined up more fuUy in the last additional note to the 
Siddhdnta^ 
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(Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercnry, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn ; the 
same ortler which gave their Latin names, and secondarily 
our own, to the days of the week) ; but the regent of the 
day is determined by tlie regent of its first twenty-foiu'th 
part or hour; and.the hour is no ancient or current divis¬ 
ion of the day in India; it apjxsars only in connection 
with tliis particular astrological institution ; and it, like¬ 
wise, has a Greek name, hmi (i. e. <u/)a).i Once more, 
the name for a planet's mean anomaly—that is to say, 
the place of the centre of its (;picycle—on which depends 
the whole process of determination of its position, is 
known as its kendra ; and this, trM>, is no Sanskrit word, 
but simply a tratisfer of the Greek kIvtpov. Add to these 
evidences the frequent notices found in early Hindu 
commentaries upon astronomical works of valuable knowl¬ 
edge derived from tlie Yavanas lonians,’ or Greeks, 
or westermws in general), the tnic-cs of western names 
among the tithis of the .Sl<.ldlui,ntus tlunnsolves (as the 
Pauli^a-Siddinlnta, directly siscrihed by an Arab author 
to “ Pauhis the Greek; ” and the Roniaka-Siddhanta), 
and their mention of liomaka-city — i. e. Rome — as the 
raetroj^olis of the west (even tiio Surya-Siddhiinta is Siud 
in some manuscripts of its text to have been revealed 
there), and, in the absence of rebutting testimony, the] 
question of origin must be looked upon as settled beyond 
controversy. 

The communication of Greek astronomy to India 
probably took place in connection with the lively com- 
m(!rcial intercourse carried on during the first centuries 
of our era between Alexandria, as the port and mart of 
Rome, and tlie western coast of India: whether through 
the medium of Hindus who visiteil the Mediterranean, or 
of learned Greeks who made tlie voyage to India, or by 
the translation of Greek treatises, or in what other way, 

1 See note to i. 52, where It in shown how the Hindus have 

00 week, although they name the days precisely as we do. 
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it were useless to conjecture. Its gradual working over 
into tUe form eliaiMcteristic of the Hindu system may 
have been tlu^ wtu'k (if geueriitions ; and of the shapes 
which it wore prior to its complete development (which 
must ha^'e been as early as the fifth or sixth century) we 
have no suflicient i-ecord left us. 

After this long but necessary digression, we arc ready 
to return to the subject of the lunar zodiac, in order to 
see in what sliape it presents itself in the modern astro¬ 
nomical system. I follow here the teachings of the 
Surya-Siddhanta, with which tho.se of the other astro¬ 
nomical text-books are believed to accord in all essential 
respects. 

In the Siddhanta, all signs of any special connection 
betwemi the moon and the niikiih<xtrns have entirely dis¬ 
appeared. The moon is now only one of a class, the 
planets, and from the astronomical point of view they 
are all to be treated alike. After the rules for finding 
the true longitude of a planet have been given, we are 
told that tlie “ portion ” (hJtotj(i) of an asterism is 800' 
of arc (l;!° 20') ; and that, in order to find in what 
asterism any given planet i.s, the longitude of the latter, 
reduced to minutes, must be divided by 800; which will 
determine the astcri.sm, and the point in it, occujjied by 
the planet; and that hence, by means of the ascertained 
rate of daily motion of the planet, may be calculated the 
time it has spent, and has yet to spend, in the asterism. 
This obviously implies a division of the ecliptic into 
twenty-seven equal parts (360° 27 = 133°), each of 

which has the name of an asterism, and is regarded a.- 
the share of the planetary path belonging to that aster- 
ism. This is the oidy rule given us for ascertaining tin. 
pre.sence of a planet in an asterism: if we wi.sli to know 
when the sun and moon are together in (Iravishtha, or 
the sun in the middle of A^lesha, or the moon in Rohini, 
this is the method which we must follow. So far, then. 
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we Iiave only a transfer to the closet, and a deduction by 
arithmetical methods from exact data, of a process and 
result which in the olden time were matters of direct ob¬ 
servation in the heavens. But in a later part of the 
treatise the planets and naksJiatras are brought into rela¬ 
tion with one another in a different and additional way. 
Th(! seventli chapter takes up the subject of planetary 
conjuiujtions. Two planets, as we see from the rules laid 
down, are said t<5 be in conjunction Qyoga) with one 
another at the instant when they are upon the same sec¬ 
ondary to the prime viu’ticjil, or upon the same great 
circle passing through the north and south points of the 
horizon. As data for the calculation are to be found the 
longitude and latitude of the two planets ; and the proc¬ 
ess is an intricate, awkward, and inaccurate one. Its 
object is purely astrological; the conjunction receives its 
name and A'alue from the degree of approach of the two 
heavenly bodies, their relative po.sition, and their com¬ 
parative bi-illiancy. In the succeetling chapter, then, en- 
tlthal “ chapter of the conjunction of asterisms and plan¬ 
ets,” the Siddhfiuta goes on to tirach us how to determine 
the instant of a like momentary conjunction, on a second¬ 
ary to the prime vertical, of a given planet with -the as¬ 
terisms. The rules being already known, it was only 
necessary to give farther a definition of the positions of 
the asterisms. Tins is done in a peculiar manner : the 
star int( 3 nded .is referred to the ecliptic by an hour-circle, 
and its distance from the ecliptic upon that circle, and of 
that circle upon the ecliptic from the initial point of the 
sphere, are noted and defintsl. Ihe former is called the 
vikuhepa (‘ removal ’: i. e. from the ecliptic) of the as- 
terism ; the term is the same one that is employed for 
the latitude of a planet: the latter is called its dhruva, 
‘ fixed, unchanging, immovable (place) ’ — that is to say, 
while the planets are ever changing position, and their 
longitude has to be calculated for any given moment, the 
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longitude of the asteriam is fixed; its place can be laid 
down once for all.^ Tlie same data are later directed to 
be employed in fixing the times of heliacal setting and 
rising of the asterisms ; other than these, no uses of 
them are anywhere hinted at. 

But the asterisms are well known to be in most cases 
constellations or groups, and not single stars ; how then 
does their position admit of being defined in the manner 
here described ? A passage in the latter part of the 
same chapter clears up this difficulty, by informing us to 
which star in each group the exact definition of position 
applies: which is its t/oga-tdrd, ‘ junction-star,’ or star 
selected to represent it in tlie calculation of a conjunction 
(yoga). And the positions of half a dozen other prom¬ 
inent single ^tars arc defined in the same manner, and 
for a similar purpose. 

This is the whole story of the naJcshatras, as read in 
the Surya-Siddlffinta. And the value and relation of its 
different parts seem obvious enough. Wo have the lunar 
zodiac retained to answer its old purpose, the definition 
of planetary places in the celi})tic, with all that follows 
therefrom ; only tliat the revolution effected in the char¬ 
acter of astronomical science makijs those places now 
ascertainable by calculation, instead of by observation. 
But we have a new use and application added, of a purely 
astrological nature. If the mutual aspects of the planets, 
as they pass nearest to one another in the sky, are of 
importance enough to be calculated and defined, then 
also, naturally enough, the like ixspects of the planets and 
of those groups of stars which have from time immemorial 
been the object of careful observation and of especial 
reverence. It was of consequence to knovv not only, for 
example, when the moon wiis within the arc of 13^° 
named Citra, but also when she was closest to the star 

1 The fact that, in thus “fixing^* the place of the asterism, the precession, 
which is all the time changing both its longitude and its latitude, is left out of 
account, is one of the important supporting cl»^uin8tance8 to the view laid down 
above, that the Hindu system at the outset ignored the precession. 
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(Spica Virginis) that gave the name. And the observa¬ 
tion and record of the “ fixed ” place of the star gave the 
means of making this determination (so it was imagined) 
for all time. Hence the series of measurements laid 
down in the Siddhfintas. The process involved the 
choice out of each group of a single star, usually the 
brightest of the group, as its representative; and the 
name given to the one selected, “ junction-star (^yoga- 
tdrd') of the asterisin,” is clear evidcmce both of the selec¬ 
tion and of its purpose. How unconscious the Siddhfinta 
is of any clashing between the two uses is shown by the 
fact that it describes the one upon the basis of the other. 
It defines, namely (by the odd but characteristic device 
of giving a number which when multiplied by ten will 
furnish the distance in minutes from the initial point of 
the portion), the place of tlio junction-star in the aster- 
ismal portion bearing the same name. But in a little 
series of tlirc(! or four asteiisms toward the end of the 
system there is a practical ditficulty : tlie groups formerly 
selected by the eye to mark the successive divisions turn 
out, when measured by accurate} astronomical methods, to 
have such a position tliat their principal stars fall outside 
the divisions bearing their names respectively. This is 
passed over, however, as of no real consequence ; the text 
roads (with our explanatory insertions in brackets) : “[the 
junction-star ofj latter Ashadlia goes at the middle of 
the portion of former Ashadhfi; [that of] Abhijit also is 
at the end of [the portion of] former AslvadhS,; the place 
of [the junction-star of] yravana is at the end of [the 
portion of] latter Ashadha; [the junction-star of] 9rav- 
ishtha, again, is where the third and fourth quarters of 
[the portion of] (Jravana meet.” 

This passage likewise shows clearly which of the twenty- 
eight asterisms, in the uivision of the ecliptic into twen¬ 
ty-seven portions, is left without a portion. It is Abhijit, 
or a, «, and Lyrm, the mo.st distant norlhern member 
of the system. Something like this has been its treat- 
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ment from the very beginning of the history of the 
system in India; in the very oldest lists it is now found 
inserted, and now omitted. Tlie point is one to which 
we shall have occasion to return hereafter. 

The peculiar way in which the positions of the junc¬ 
tion-stars are defined seems almost necessarily to imply 
an observation of the intervals of their meridian transits, 
Avith determination of their declination, which latter was 
then reduced to vikshepa, or distance from the ecliptic, 
by calculating the declination of the ecliptic at the point 
in question, and combining the two by addition or sub¬ 
traction. We may not speak as with certainty respect¬ 
ing this, because we know very little of the ancient 
Hindu methods of observation. The Siddliautas are lib¬ 
eral enough in giving rules for calculating, but very much 
the reverse as to rules for observing. Their science is 
not a science of observation ; it is a system whose data 
are absolute and perfect, handed down from inspired 
sages, or revealed by divine beings; the student is to 
take it, and deduce everything from it in his closet; to 
send him to tlie heavens to collect facts for new deduc¬ 
tions would be to imply a doubt as to the authority of his 
teachers. So far as is known, the astronomical litcj'ature 
contains no record of any native Hindu observations, 
with the exception of these defined positions of the junc¬ 
tion-stars of the asterisms, along with those of the half- 
dozen other stars already referred to. A peculiar inter¬ 
est, therefore, belongs to these, as the only accessible tests 
of the capacity of the Hindus as observers. Moreover, 
there should bo derivable from them some conclusion as 
to the time when they wci-e made. I give, therefore, the 
following table,^ in which the longitudes and latitudes of 
the junction-stars, as calculated from the Hindu data by 
the rules of our spherical trigonometry, are presented, 
and compared with the true longitudes and latitudes, as 

1 Taken without alteration from the notes to the eighth chapter of the Siirya^ 
8iddhdnta. 
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determined by modern science.^ The reference is to the 
equinox of A. D. 5G0, because that is, according to the 
Surya-Siddhanta, the initial point of tin* sphere. All 
authorities, namely, make tliia point coincide with the 
end of Revati and the beginning of A(;vini ; but while 
some declare the division-llue to be precisely at the south¬ 
ernmost or junction-star of Revati — namely, ^ Piscium 
— the Surya.-Siddhauta and at least one other fix it 10' 
oast of that star. The resulting discordance of a dozen 
years is of no account whatever in judging a question as 
to observations so rude as we shall find these to be. 

Poiition^j and Kvrors <»f Pasithm-^ of (he Jum'llon-Stars of the Asieriatns.^ 



Name. 

ILONaiTUOK, 

6- 6G0., 

j Latitude. 



Star compared. 

& 

irindu 

True. 

flhiUu 

crr«»r. 

Uindti. 

'I’rue. 

Hindu 

error. 

1 

Krittlka, 

0 / 

30 fi 

i> / 

1 30 

■ > / 

—0 50 

O f 

4 44 N. 

0 / 

4 1 N. 

o f 
d 0 48 

I) Tfturi, Alcyone. 

•2 

Uoldiif, 

iH 0 

40 46 

-1 30 

4 40 .S. 

5 80 S. 

fO 41 

\ 3 80 

a Taurl, Aldebaran. 

' 2, 


01 3 

i;3 10 

—2 37 

0 40 “ 

13 2.6 “ 

K Orionis, 

4 

Ardru, 

GO 60 

: OH 43 

—2 6)3 

8 53 “ 

bi 4 “ 


[7 11 

a Oriiiiiiii. 


! Pun/irviisu, 

02 62 

03 14 

-U 22 

n ON. 

0 :40 N. 

- 

-0 30, 

^ Ueuiiu,, PoliUXr 

. 0 

IMishya, 

loo 0 

U)8 42 

12 

1) 0 

0 4 '• 

_ 

-0 4 

6 Cujicrl. 

7' 

lUO Oil 

112 20 

t—2 21 

0 .6t) S. 1 

11 8S.| 

^-4 la 

« llyiirm. 

8 

Magha, 

P.-I'hiilgnri!, 

120 0 

l20 40 

1—40 

0 U 1 

0 27 N. 1 

_ 

'•0 27 

a beoniti, Regulus. 

U 

ld!t OH 

141 U 

l-I 17 

Jl |i) N., 

11 10 “ : 

_ 

-3 0 

5 Jveonlrt. 

10 

Ll. 

160 10 

ltd 37 

!+o Hf, 

12 6 “ ! 

12 17 “ 

1—0 121 

buonU. 

11 


174 22 

173 27 

lo 3 H,I 

12 10 8. 

H 

-2 4 

6 Corri. 

12 

(Jitru, 

ISO 

1S3 40 

|“-3 1 

{ 50 “ 1 

2 2 “ 1 

1- 

-0 12 

a Vlrglnif:, Spice. 

Id 

Sv.Ui, 

183 2 

{S4 12 

'-1 lo 

83 M N.! 

30 57 N.: 

11 

1-2 53 

a liootiR, Arcturus. 

14 

Viijilkha, 

213 31 

211 0 

-1-2 3l| 

1 1 25 S. 

1 18 8.' 

1 J 

'0 23 

( Idbrm. 

lo 

Aiiurfidh!!, { 

224 44 

222 34 

101 

1 2 52 “ 

1 57 “ 1 

—1> M 

d .Senrpionifl. 
a Scorp.« Autares. 

Hi 

Jy.'Shthfi, ! 

230 7 

220 44 

i-j-O 23 

1 3 50 “ 

4 31 “ 

;-|-0 41 

17 

MOla, 

242 62'244 331 

-i 41 

1 8 4-S “ 

13 44 1 

-I-.1 5(i 

A Hcorpiotiia. 

Irt 

P.-Axh&lha, 

1264 3'J, 

264 32 

jdO 7 

1 6 28 “ 

*) 2.6 " 

1- 

l -u r,T 

fi SugitUril. 

10' 

u.-A«haaha, 

200 23'202 21 

—i 6.S 

' 4 50 

3 24 “ 


-I zt' 

O' SagUtarii. 

20 

AMiijit, 

|204 10 

2*55 If, 

— 1 6 

|f,0 58 N. 

01 46 N.| 


-1 4h1 

a Lyra', Vega, 

21 

(’raviiiiH., 

|2S2 20 

2Sl 41 

1 () 48 

20 54 “ 

20 10 “ 1 

l-l-'i .36 

a Anuilre. Atoir. 

22 

f 'rrjvisht'jJl, 

200 f) 

200 lo 

-0 14 

36 ;J3 

31 .67 “ 1 

1 8 yolfl Helpljiiii. 

2ii 

Vritnlihitlud, 

310 60 

321 33 

-1 43 

i> 28 S. 

i\ 28 SJ 

- 

-0 5 A Ariujirii. 

24 

P. -ini3ili'ap)i(iri, 

,334 26 

333 27 

-}-n ;iS 

22 VA) N. 

lo 25 .N. 

r,! 

a Pega^l. 

y peg. a Androm. 

y’l 


347 l»i 

3i'0 H 

.621 

24 1 “ 

2.6 41 “ : 


-1 40 

2ti 

lU'Vati, 

A^'viiit, 

.3.i0 60 

360 601 

0 V 

0 0 

0 13 8. i 

-1-0 13!t I'iscivnii. 

27 

11 60 

13 63 

-1 67 [ 

0 !l N 

S 28 N ' 

1 

: 0 43 B Arietis. 

2-'^ 

inmr:iiii. 

21 O.'v 

•Jti 61. 

—2 10 

n 0 

U 17 “ ! 

1- 

-0 111 

86 Ai'ii'tln, a Musett- 


1 'J’hoy rtre f.'tlvCM, for from MamMlRod. In a cornpari.son in 

which a high ilogruo (if ncciiracy wa'; ilc.sirt'il, and was not in the nature of the 

nnaftuinahle, it wuihl hi* in?ce-'Sary tu t«ko into iiccount the pro[>er mo¬ 
tions of tfi'j .■^tar-' compaiTd. I'liis lias not been d«>nc. Hut, I may remark that 
the juncfitai-stuc of the Idlli a^tcriam, ArtTuru.s, ha.s a uufeh greater proper mo¬ 
tion than any oihcr in the i^orii’s ; siml that, if this were allowed for, according 
to its value as determined by Main, the Hindu error of longitudo would he di- 
ttiini^Iicd almut 22-', but tlie error of latitude increased about 35''. 

2 'I'he identification of the j’'nction-etar ia not in every case of equal certainty; 
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The different text-books are not precisely accordant in 
their definitions of the position of these stars. But their 
variations do not at all appear to be such as might be 
due to different sets of measurements, made at different 
times. By far the most important among them relates 
to the place of Citr4 (Spica), which, as the table shows, 
presents the extreme of error in one direction, being set 
full three degrees too far to the westward. Excejit the 
Surya-Siddh4nta and its echo, the 9^kalya-Sanhit4, the 
other treatises correct this error, by giving Citrd 183° in¬ 
stead of 180° of longitude. It may be justifiable to con¬ 
jecture here that tlie Siirya-SiddhUnta and its supporters 
could not resist the temptation to regard the autumnal 
equinox as exactly, instead of only approximately, marked 
by this brilliant star, and so were led to alter the true 
figure. 

There is no apparent relation to be discovered among 
the errors of longitude in the table, such as should point 
us to any particular star as having been taken for the 
starting-point, the errors increasing as they depart from 
it in either direction. We have assumed the determina¬ 
tion of I Piscium to be the correct one, and have stated 
the errors as they appear with reference to that assump¬ 
tion, and to the date involved in it. But this is only a 
provisional proceeding; in our present ignorance of the 
mode of operation of the observers, wo should be equally 
justified in taking any other star for the starting-j)oint, 
and making a new statement of the errors, with reference 
to it. And we should derive from each in succession a 
different date as that of the measurement, and a different 
position for the dividing lines of the asterismal portions. 
Thus, Citra (Spica) would yield A. IJ. 344 as the date 
when it was at the autumnal equinox, and would move 

for the detailfi as to all I imist ap^ain refer to the notes to the Surya-Siddhdnta, 
In a single case (25ih asterism}, the longitude of one star and the latitude of 
another is compared; see as above. In the column of Hindu error in latitude, 
north direction is regarded as positive, and south direction as negative* 
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all the division lines 3° farther east; while Vi^akhS, (t 
Librip) would give A. u. 740 as the time when it had 
21:5“ :51' of hnigitudo, and would shift the divisions 2^“ 
farther west, or .'54° west of those derived from CitrS. 
These are the two extremes, and tliey allow ns a range of 
four centuries for the time of meirsuremont, and of 54“ for 
tlie positions of dividing lines : the others would dot over 
the intervals pretty thickly : thus, Mrigaijirsha would 
yield us 371, liohini 44.5, Ilasta 026 A. D., and so on. 
Still, the table shows a marked ]m'ponderance of minus 
errors, their sum being :5:l“ .54', while the sum of plus 
errors is only 7° .52'. On taking the difference of these 
sums, and dividing it by 28, we find the average error of 
longitude to be—50', the greatest deviation from it in 
either direction being — 2° 4' and 27'. So far as the 
evidence, then, of a general average of the determinations 
goes, it would indiciito that the flindu measurements of 
position were made from a vernal equinox situated about 
1° to the eastward of that of A. i), 560, and therefore 
belonging nearly to the year 490. Yet it would be very 
ill-judged to lay any stress whatever upon this last date, 
or to speak otherwise than loosely of results where the 
data are so rude. The eiTors of latitude are too consid* 
erable and irregular, and belong to an element too slowly 
and slightly affected by the precession, to be worth aver- 
aging at all. AVe can only notice tliat the worst of them 
are committed in tlu‘, measurement of southern latitudes 
of some amount., and are in the same direction, giving the 
star a place too far northward. And our final conclusion 
must be that the observations for position of the junction- 
stars maj' have boon made in any one of several centuries, 
from the fourth to the sevtuitU, or dui'ing the whole of 
that period in which, as above stated, the Hindu astro¬ 
nomical system was taking shape. 

In the ease of the seven other stars (Canopus, Sirius, 
Capella, y3 Tauri, S Aurigai, and 8 and 0 Virginia) of which 
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the Siddh&nta gives the position, the range of errors is 
even considerably greater; ^ as if the work were done 
later, by a more uilskillful hand. 

Wc are now at last prtipared to take np the question as 
to the date derivable for the period of the .lyotisha from 
the position of the solstitial colure as stated in that little 
work (above, p. 365). On the basis of an equal division 
of the ecliptic into twenty-seven asterismal portions of 
13^° each, which obviously underlies that statement, the 
solstitial colurc cutting the ecliptic at the beginning of 
^ravishtha and middle of A(;lesha, the equinoxes would 
evidently be, the vernal at the end of the third quarter 
of Bharani, the autumnal at the end of the first quarter 
of VicjUikhS,. If, then, wo make tho assumption (the pro¬ 
priety of which will be discussed farther on) that the 
limits of the asterisms wore the same in the earlier sys¬ 
tem as in the later, wo shall see plainly enough that the 
equinoxes of tho two systems are If asterismal portions, or 
SSj”, apart; and hence, tliat their difference of epoch, at 
1“ of precession to 72 years, is (72x23.() 1680 years; 
and it would follow that the epoch of the Jyotisha is 
(1680 — 560) 1120 B. c. Or, if wc take the average 
period as derived above from the errors of position of the 
junction-stars, we shall arrive at an earlier point in the 
same century (1680 — 490 = 1190 B. c.). Or, once more, 
if we assume each successive junction-star to be abso¬ 
lutely correct, and make the comparison and deduction of 
earlier epoch from that atone, we sludl arrive at the same 
variety of resvdts as for the later epoch, dotting here and 
there a period of four centuries, between 1336 and 940 B. c. 

All these ipethods, now, have been applied by different 
calculators, in their attempts to find a date for the Jyo¬ 
tisha. Sir William Jones took the general difference 
of I 4 asterisms, and its resulting interval of 1680 years; 
but he reckoned the interval backward from an assumed 


1 See note to Sui'^a-Siddhdnta^ viii. 21. 
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period of the astronomer Vartilia-Mihira, A. n, 499, and so 
arrived at (1680 — 499) 1181 B. c. Archdeacon Pratt, in 
18()2 (“ Journ. As. Sac. Bengiil,” xxxi. 49 seq.'), made 
instead a selection of the junction-star of the asterism 
Muf'lid (a Leonis or Regulns), and arrived, curiously 
enough, though by a totally different process, at precisely 
tlie same date, 1181 B. c. This choice on the part of 
Mr. Pratt was, on the whole, a lucky hit, but I do not 
sue that it was anything more. He does not at all ex¬ 
amine the set of positions of which this is one, determine 
tlieir relative value, and pick out intelligently the one 
which will best serve Ins purpose. So far as is to be 
gatliered from his statements, he is guided to his selection 
only by the facts that Rcgiilus is a bright star and close to 
the ecliptic, anil that it is in tln^ next asterism to that in 
winch was the defined position of the summer solstice. But 
if he hud taken instead Oitra (Spica), which is also a star 
of first magnitude, and on both ecliptic and equator, or the 
junctiou-.stars of either the solstitial asterism itself or the 
one on the other side of it from Magha (namely, Pushya, 
3 Cancri), his calculation would liave given him the four¬ 
teenth century instead of the twelfth B. c. It cannot be 
clainud, then, that Mr. Pratt’s [)rocess has any sufficient 
scientific basis ; even Sir W. Jones’s is to be preferred to 
it. Mr. Davis, however, one of tiie oldest and best of the 
students of Hindu astronomy, was much more unlucky in 
making a similar arbitrary .selection. He took Citrfi, 
(Spica Virginis), according to the definition of its posi¬ 
tion given in the Surya-Siddhanta: and ho arrived at 
13i)l B, c. No star more ill-.suited to his purpose could 
ha^'o lieen taken; since, as tlie table shows, CitrS. offers 
the extreme of divergenco in one direction from the aver¬ 
age ; and, a,s I have poiiih'd out above, its place is fixed 
by the majority of the Hindu text-books 8° farther west. 
And Colebrooke ^ followed the lead of Davis ; his state- 

1 As ha.s been shown by son, Sir T. E- Colobrooke, Jonnis Roy^ As. 80c, 
i. (1865), m seq. 
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merit' in liis famoua essay on the Vedas, after giving the 
datum from the .Jyotislia, that “ such was the position of 
tliose cardinal points in the fourteenth century before the 
Christian era,” has no other basis. 

But there is another and still more fundamental error 
committed by alt these calculators. They assume nnques- 
tioningly two things which arc not only very question¬ 
able, but even, in my opinion, absolutely inadmissible : 
Ist, that the older Hindus of the period of the .Jyotisha 
had a precise determination of the limits of their asteris- 
mal portions; and 2d, that these limits coincided with 
those of the later system. As to the first point, if the 
later generation, which had been trained in the exact 
processes of the Greek astronomy, could not make a better 
series of observations around the heavens than one which 
implied a fluctuation of full 5° in the position of the divid¬ 
ing lines of the ecliptic, it is not less than absurd to claim 
that they were more skillful fifteen centuries earlier. We 
have no good reason to suppose that in the Jyotisha time 
the groups were anything more than constellations deter¬ 
mining by their proximity, and to the eye*, alone, the suc¬ 
cessive divisions of the ecliptic. He who employed them 
knew well enougli that tho “beginning of yravishtha ” 
and the “ middle of Aylesha ” w<u-e, by the theory of the 
method of division, opposite points in the sky ; but he 
never would have thought of trying to find them by 
reckoning from a fixed initial-point and laying off equal 
twenty-sevenths of the ecliptic; and if he had tried, his 
success would have been of the most discouraging char'ac- 
ter. I do not myself believe that the statement made in 
the Jyotisha even implies its author to have hedd the 
equinoxes to be at the end of the third quarter of 
Bharani and the first of Vi^-akha: if he had set out to 
define the place of the equinoxes instead of the solstices, 
he would not have presumed to talk in such exact terms 
1 As. HesearcIiGB, viii. 473 ; Essays (lf»* ed.) i. 109, 110, 
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as quarters of an asterism; he would have fixed one equi¬ 
nox at the la^giuning of an asterism and the other at the 
middle of its opposite — doubtless the beginning of Krit- 
tikfl. and flie middle of Ainir.adha, or in that very position 
which w(‘ most plausibly suppose to be intiinatod by the 
jmtting of Krittika at the head of the series during the 
period of its earliest use. 

Once more, even if we could imagine the old system to 
proceed by equal divisiou.s of 13i“ from a definite start- 
ing-piiint. wo have no I'cason to conclude that this start- 
ing-]Joiut would coincide with an (iiiteiuled) division-line 
of the lat,er system. It is one of the necessary difficul¬ 
ties connected with a scries of determining constellations 
selected by tlie means and for the purpose of those form¬ 
ing the lunar zodiac, tliat tlu^y cannot bo precisely evenly 
distributed, and that, wlnm the test of more accurate ob¬ 
servation comes to be aj)plii!d to them, they are likely 
to exhibit tbeli' irregularity in an embarrassijig manner. 
Fixing the initial-point where the later system fixes it, 
the groups take ('.very vaih'ty of position in their respect¬ 
ive portions, several times at the veuy end or beginning, 
twice even falling within the limits of the wrong portion, 
while one portion (yravishtlui) is left without any group 
in or very near it. As the system is actually used, this 
causes ik) practical difficulty; but it does jn-ovent us from 
recognizing any natural and presumable series of divis¬ 
ions. The star ( Pisciiiin had for the later system- 
makers a special value, for a specific reason — its pre- 
sumeil coincidence with the v<u-nal (equinox ; but Ave have 
no sufficitmt ground for believing that it liad always been 
rtwognized as marking the eastern limit of Revati; as be¬ 
ing, in faik, anything more than a member (even if it was 
one: for it is far remote from the Arab and Chinese 
aste.risms, and may possibly have had its present office 
given it at the time when the initial point of the sphere 
was fixed by it) of the group that determined Revatf. 
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But in estimating the value of such a datum, as fur¬ 
nished by tlie Jyotisha, we have finally to take into ac¬ 
count the difficulty of the observation it records. The 
place of the equinox is not to be (U^tonnined by going out 
and watching the heavens; it is a deduction from obser¬ 
vations, by combinations and inferences, which lie quite 
out of the power of men unskilled in astronomical science. 
That either the ancient or the modern Hindus have had 
the capacity to grasp clearly the conditions of the problem 
involved, and to solve it successfully, is, to say the least, 
not very probable. I should not expect from them a 
nearer approximation than within several degrees, on the 
one side or the other. 

Putting together, now, all these sources of error, we 
shall see clearly that no definite date is capable of being 
extracted from tlie statement of the Jyotisha. It is not 
easy to make a valuation in figures of elements so indefi¬ 
nite ; but it is safe to say that a tliousand years would 
not be too long a period to cover all the uncertainties 
involved. 

And when wo come to add that the Jyotisha has no 
definable place in the Sanskrit litmature, or relation to 
the Vedie ceremonial, that we can only pronounce it later 
than the Brfihmanas and older than the Siddhantas, wo 
shall see that this famous datum, which has seemed to 
promise so much, has caused so much labor and discus¬ 
sion, and is even yet clung to by some scholars, as the 
sheet-anchor of ancient Hindu chronology,i is nothing 
but a delusive phantom.^ 

1 For mstance, by Lasaen, even in the second edition of his Tndische Alter- 
thumikunde (i. 600, GOT, 070). Lassen’s treatment, to be sure, of all astronom¬ 
ical points exhibits a deficiency of knowledfye and of critical judf^uient. 

* I have twice before discussed its value, cominj!: to the same re.sult: once in 
\\\t Jouvn, Roy. ./is. Soc. ([.ondon, 1805), i. OlO-dOl; atul a^ain in a note on 
Colehronkc’s e.ssay on the Vedas, in the second edition of his collected works 
(L 120-131). Oonsiderint? the Interest and import.t*uoe of the subject, I have 
wished to include its discussion in the present volume; and f have preferred to 
work it into this {general presentation of the history of the lunar zodiac, rather 
than reproduce either of those earlier articles. 
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We turn now to consider the Chinese system of sieu 
and its liistory. And here we cannot well help beginning 
with the opinions and arguments of M. J.-B. Biot, the 
cmiuimt Bronch aavant, who died only twelve years ago 
(Feb. 1862), at tlio advanced age of eighty-seven years, 
and with whom the subject was to the very last one of 
the liveliest interest. As late as 1860, he furnished to 
the Journal den Savants a series of four articles on our 
translation of the Surya-Siddlianta; and he followed it 
up the next year by another on the history of the Chinese 
astronomy, filling ninety quarto pagas—both series being 
in great part occupied with distsissing the sieu and the 
nakshatraa and their relations to one another.^ If this 
author has described aright tl>o Chinese system and its 
mode of oi'igination, he has {irov('d it a native Chinese 
institution ; and we have no choice but to regard all the 
other Asiatic forms of the lunar zodiac as derived from it., 

'I'he priiuiipal points made by M. Riot are two: 1st, 
the sieu are not camstcllations, gioui>s of stars, but single 
stars, used, as in oilc modern astronomy, byway of stand¬ 
ards to which planets or otluir stars observed in their 
neighborhood may b(! rehua-ed; and, so far as they divide 
the heavens into part.s, those parts b<jgin with the circle of 
declination of each dc^terininant and continue until that of 
the next is reached ; 2d, they have nothing to do with the 
moon’s motion, nor with the ecli[)tic ; twenty-four of them 
were selected by the Chinese about 2357 B. o., upon two 
grovinds: their proximity to the erpiator of the period, and 
the near correspondence of their circles of declination 
with those of the principal circumpolar stars ; the other 
four were added about 1100 Ju C., in order to mark the 
equinoxes and solstices of that period. Let us examine 
these two parts of Biot’s theoi-y, in inverse order. 

1 Tlu*y, with an earlier series (of 1850), ■were eolleeted in a volume en¬ 
titled .Etu(le.i 3ur I' Atiirom>?nle Imlienne et sur VjUti'iniomh Chinohe^ issued after 
the uuthor^s deatli, witli an unfinished introduction on tlio scientific value of the 
Egyptian astronomy. 
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In the first place, we have to notice that every part of 
the account of origin as drawn out in detail by him is 
pure hypothesis on his part. It is not in the least founded 
on either record or tradition in the Chinese literature. 
We are asked to believe that Cheu-Kong added the last 
four members to the system (they occur in the seventh, 
fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth groups, as 
these have been stated above), simply because they are 
found to agree in po.sition with the cardinal points of 
the heavens at his time, and because they are not readily 
explained by the hypothesis which we are asked to adopt 
for the other twenty-four. But there is nothing con¬ 
vincing, nothing even plausible, in this. If the origin 
of the system is that which all who disagree with Biot 
claim it to be, the four groups in question are quite in 
place, and could not well have been passed over in select¬ 
ing the asterisms: so, especially, the fourteenth, /3 Librte, 
one of the most conspicuous pair bordering the ecliptic 
between Spica and Antarea. And, in a series of groups 
intended to be equally distributed about the ecliptic and ■ 
of a number divisible by four, that there sliould be sets 
of four groups so nearly 90“ apart as to agree pretty 
nearly (namely, within 3“) at some epoch or other with 
the equinoxes and solstices of that epoch, is certainly 
nothing strange. 

Now as to the other twenty-four. Biot would have us 
believe that the Chinese of a still earlier period than 
2357 B. C. had been in the habit of particularly observ¬ 
ing the circumpolar stars, of noting their transits across 
the meridian, and of comparing therewith the transits 
of other stars. In the gradual improvement of their 
processes, they hit upon the phui of taking their funda¬ 
mental stars nearer to the equator, for the sake of greater 
facility and accuracy of observation ; but they wove still 
so far under the dominion of their former method that 
they made choice of such new stars as were virtual repre- 
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sentatives of the; old ones, standing upon nearly the same 
circles of declination. Here, we must again note, we 
have no native tradition to which modern calculations 
slioiild form a welcome eoiiHrmatory addition, but a mere 
conjectural inference, drawn by M. Biot from facts which 
we have as good a right to interrogate and interpret as 
he. And to mo, I must acknowledge, the facts do not ap¬ 
pear to urge, or even to suggest, such an inference. So, 
as regards the proximity of the dotcriuinants to the 
equator: one has only to look at the table of astronomi¬ 
cal coordinates of the whole system for 2.'>.o7 B. C., given 
in Biot's first series of articles and repeated in his last 
sciries, to be startled by meeting with distances from the 
equator rising as high as over twenty degrees. In fact, 
the av(jrag<j of declination of the diitm-minants is nearly 
nine degrees (8° 52'), while that of their latitude, or 
distance from the ecliptic, is only a little over ten de¬ 
grees, This difference is obviously too small to serve 
as the foundation of a theory involving their selection 
with rcfei imce to the equator; especially, when the dif¬ 
ferent req\ur(!inents in the two cases are considered: 
those who had to choose along tlie fixed line of the equi¬ 
noctial circle, and wore willing to go as low as stars of 
the fifth magnitude, should have managed to attain a 
very mucli nearer average vicinity than those who, in the 
establishment of a lunar zodiac, ■\vere looking for con- 
spi<mous groups, and did not feel bound to the immediate 
vicinity of the ecliptic. Even the Hindu junction-stars, 
despite the introduction into tlnur system of such remote 
constellations as the Lyre, the Eagle, and the Dolphin, 
average but twelve and a half degrees from the ecliptic. 
In fact, a very cursoiy ocidar inspection of our stellar 
chart, on which the equator of 2357 B. G. has been laid 
down with sjiecial reference to this question, will be enough 
to show that the series of Chinese determinants has no con¬ 
spicuous relation to that line except in the eighth, ninth, 
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and tenth members, which our first table (above, p. 857) 
exhibits as probable deviations from the original system — 
deviations which we may, to be sure, suppose to have 
been made for the purpose of approaching the equator; 
but also, more probably, in order to draw a more direct 
line of transition between the seventh member and the 
eleventh : at any rate, no such momentous conclusion as 
Biot would fain derive from their situation can be looked 
upon tis well-founded. 

We come next to consider the other alleged motive of 
selection — namely, the correspondence of the deter¬ 
mining stars in right ascension with the circumpolars. 
'riie best way, doubtless, to test the validity of M. Biot’s 
inferences upon this point will be to examine in a little 
detail a sample of the reasonings on which they are 
founded. They are given in full in one of the tables 
which form part of his earliest series of articles.^ He 
begins with the division Hiu, marked by (i Aquarii, as 
being nearest to the winter solstice. This division con¬ 
tains ten degrees of right ascension; its determinant is 
nearly seven de.greea from the solstice, and has fifteen 
degrees of soutii declination. Hiu includes also the in¬ 
ferior transits of the two bright circumpolars y and S Urs® 
Majoris, but the one is six and a half, the other seven 
and a half degrees from its commencement. Who has 
the skill to discover here any ground for the selection of 
|3 Aquarii ? The next ineu, Goei, is marked by a Aquarii, 
which has thirteen degrees of south declination, and is 
three degrees distant in right ascension from « Urs® 
Majoris, which Biot points out as having determined its 
selection; it extends nineteen degrees, to the circle of 
declination of e Ursse Majoris. This star is held to have 
fixed tho choice of the determinant of She, a Begasi; 
and the coincidence of the two in right ascension is, for 
once, as close as could be desired. The limiting star of 
1 Journal de.s SavantSf fo** April, 1340. 
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the next siett, Pi, ia y Pegaai; chosen, we are told, on 
account of its relation to the superior transit of ji Ursse 
Majoria, and tlie inferior of I of the same eotistellation. 
Tile interval between the two transits is six th'grees, and 
ia nearly halved by the circle of declination of the deter¬ 
minant. Here, again, the plausibility of the argument 
is of the very faintest character: if the relation of the 
determinant to the circumpolars is to be thus elastic, if 
tlui circle of declination of tlic former is now to coincide 
nearly with that of one of the latter, now to fall midway 
between two of them, and now to bo arranged to include 
them, it ought to be possible to account thus for the 
selection of a good part of any possible series ; there will 
only now and then present Itself an unmanageable case, 
that resists all attempts at explanation. Such a one is 
very near occurring at this point. For M. Biot is not a 
little, doubtful as to liow he shall account for tlio choice 
of ^ Andromodu) as determinant of the next station, Koei. 
After suggesting and recalling two or three very unac¬ 
ceptable explatiations, he thinks it on the whole most 
likely that the star was intended to mark the point sit¬ 
uated a half quadrant from the solstice, it being in fact 
rather less than three degi'oes from occupying such a sit¬ 
uation ! I'he next determinant, ji Arietis, introducing 
the mansion Leu, actually agrees quite closely in right 
ascension with a Urs.c Majori.s, our present pole-star, but 
then twenty-tive degree's from the pole. But the follow¬ 
ing one, a Musca! (or .15 Arietis ), which has no definable 
rtilation to any circumpolars, is declared by M, Biot to 
liave been added to the system by Cheu-Kong, about 
1100 n. C., in the manner already related. The mansion 
Mao, which now succeeds, is marked by v Tauri, the most 
brilliant of the Pleiads: this also has no circumpolar 
relations, but finds its rauon d'etre in the fact that it 
marked the vernal equinox of 23,57 B. C. ; on which ac¬ 
count it is even made by Biot the starting-point of the 
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■whole series — as Weber maintains, without any support 
from the Chinese authorities. The farther limit of the 
mansion, t Tauri, we are told, -vvas fi.ved so as to “ in¬ 
clude ” the inferior transit of a Draconis ; and the more 
brilliant Hyad, Aldebaran, was neglected because it was 
four degrees farther from the transit in question. But 
even « is more than four degrees too far east; why, then, 
was not y or S taken instead ? If any one object that a 
Draconis was but two and a half degrees from the pole, 
and that hence the Chinese might easily have made an 
error in referring it to the equator, I shoidd admit the 
force of the objection, but should claim further that it 
might have excused the selection of Aldebaran itself; 
and I should add that this whole theory of close observa¬ 
tions made by the Chinese, twenty-five centuries before 
Christ, upon the transits of stars situated very near to 
the polo, and of their determination of equatorial stations 
thereby, is destitute of even a tolerable degree of plausi¬ 
bility. Ne.xt we come to a perfect nest of difficulties. 
We have two narrow stations, Tse and Tsan, which 
together occupy only a little more than six degrees of 
right ascension, followed by a third, Tsing, of over thirty 
degrees. The determinant of the first station, A Orionis, 
is pretty near the equator ; but that of the second, S 
Orionis, is 13},° south of that line, and that of the third, 
IJL Geminonim, more than 12° north of it. Here, now, is 
an opportunity for our astronomer’s mode of explanation 
to display its value; if it can account satisfactorily for 
such an anomalous state of things as this, we can hardly 
avoid accepting it. But it can do no such thing; it 
breaks down entirely, and has not a single word t(} say 
for itself. The only eircninpolar transit having any rela¬ 
tion to the three determinants is that of « Draconis, of 
the third magnitude, and 8° from the pole ; and M. Biot 
confesses that he finds no evidence of its having ever re¬ 
ceived special attention from the Chinese. Nevertheless, 
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ho thinks that Tse, of leas than 3°, may have been estab- 
lislied to “ include ” it, and that Tsan, of 3^“, may have 
bo(m established to “ include ” it at an earlier period, 
wlien its circle of declination reached the equator farther 
to the east! As to /n Geminorum, no reason for its se¬ 
lection is to be discovered. This scantiness of circumpo¬ 
lar relations as justifying the three crowded determina¬ 
tives Tse, Tsan, and Tsing, is set in still stronger light 
by contrast with the one next following, 6 Cancri. Why 
this particular star, which is hardly visible to the naked 
eye, and 20^° from the equator, should have been chosen 
to mark the limit of the asterisin, M. Biot finds it “ im¬ 
possible to conceive ; ” but the position of its circle, and 
the immense extent of the station, he regards as alto¬ 
gether justified by reference to the superior transits of o 
and /3 Ursa) Majoris, wiiich had to be waited for before 
the station could be closed. But, by his own account, 
the interval in riglit ascension between these two stars is 
near 12°, and the limiting circle, in order to apply to 
them both, is compelled to fall midway between them. So 
we see that, in order to save the credit of M. Biot’s hy¬ 
pothesis, we shall be obliged to allow that the faint and 
undistinguished star k Draconis could give locality to two 
or three determinatives, and fix the limits of as many 
mansions, Avhile the brilliant a and /3 of the Great Bear, 
two of the most conspicuous of the circumpolars, could 
have but one equatorial representative between them, 
and that one just short of invisible, and immensely 
remote from the equator! I am persuaded that the 
majority of unprejudiced critics will think, with me, that 
a theory wliich can only be retained at the cost of such 
assumptions as this had better itself be abandoned. But 
it must;, not fail to be noted further that the circle of 
declination of fi is witliin less than two degrees of that 
of S Hydrm, the determinant of the next station. Lieu ; 
and their near agreement is pointed out by M. Biot, and 
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left to be regarded as the alternative ground of selection 
of the latter star: he forgetting for the moment that this 
is one of the four wliich lie had already “ proved by 
scientific evidence ” to have been added to the system by 
Cheu-Kong, more than twelve centuries later. 

We need carrj^ no farther our examination of M. Biot’s 
arguments and inferences; we should not find among the 
rest of them any more unequivocal evidence in favor of 
his theory. He who, after a careful survey of the entire 
exposition, can think that we have “ positive scientific 
evidence ” to the effect that the emperor Yao selected 
twenty-four of the twenty-eight »ieu in the twenty-fourth 
century before Christ, and that Cheu-Kong added the 
remainder thirteen centuries later, must estimate in a 
very peculiar manner the nature of scientific evidence 
and its application to the solution of historical questions. 
I do not hesitate to express my absolute and entire want 
of faith in the whole argument. In my view, what M. 
Biot has done may fairly be described as follows: ho has 
reduced the sieu from twenty-eight to twenty-four by an 
arbitrary e.xcision, and relegation to a later period, of 
four of their number ; he ha.s set up a series of nineteen 
circumpolar stars, whose upper and lower transits he as¬ 
sumes to have been observed with especial care by the 
ancient Chinese, although in some cases he has to confess 
that ho can find no documentary evidence of the fact, 
and although several of them were so close to the pole 
that their accurate observation would require a degree of 
scientific skill which the whole later history of astronomy 
in China shows not to have been possessed: these nine¬ 
teen stars give him thirty-eight transits ; he has then 
forced the twenty-four limiting stars into an artificial 
and imaginary relation to the thirty-eight transits, by 
allowing the former to have been established, sometimes 
for the purpose of coinciding with the latter, sometimes 
for the purpose of including them; leaving, after all, 
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some of the most important transits unrepresented by 
sieu, and having to confess that some of the steu find no 
sufficient explanation in the transits. There are, indeed, 
a few curious and striking coincidences brouglit out by 
the comparison, and these must doubtless have suggested 
to M. Biot his ingenious hypothesis; but they are no 
more than may with entire plausibility bo supposed the 
result of (diance, and they are utterly insufficient to con¬ 
vert tlie hypothesis into an acceptable explanation.^ 

If M. Biot’s attempt to prove; the native Chinese ori¬ 
gin of the main body of nicu in llic twenty-fourth century 
before; Christ, and its extension by Chinese hands to its 
present form in the eleventh century, be declared a fail¬ 
ure even on internal evidence ahme, and if the essential 
identity of the nieu, the na/eshaf ras, and the mandzil be 
eoncniled, as it must be by every well-informed person, 
then we should be justified in drawing the conclusion 
that, whatever they may have bccoim; in later times, the 
sivu were originally a series of stellai’ groups, equally dis¬ 
tributed along the ecliptic; and onv inquiries would be 
directed to the discovery of evidcuee showing that In 
China, as in India, the system of groups had been con¬ 
verted, for certain purposes, into one of determinants. 
So far as I know, M. Biot lets slip only at a single point 
so much as a hint that any one; had ever actually thought 
of the sieu as constellations. At the foot, namely, of his 
second table, in the articles of 1840 (and repeated in 
those of 1861), he gives the meaning of some of the sieu 
names, nearly all of which would fit groups better than 

1 Tills fefuttition and rt'.jyction of TMot’s tUv.ory, on cTiduncc furnished (with 
the g'ood fnitli) by himself alonis is but a reprnduetion of part of an arti¬ 

cle in the Journ> Aiti^ Oi\ vol. viii. J8ii4. In the new edition of Cole- 
broidte’s Kssiiys ((.oiuloti, 187;.^ voh ii. p- 282), 1 am fpioted, by an oversip;lit of 
the [earned editor, I’rofessor (.‘o\v'«dl, as favoring and supporting Hint’s view of 
the derivation of the Indian a^’stem of rtafofAnfrn.'i from lheOhine.se deu; the 
quotation being from tlie notes to the ^h'yti-Slddhfuitn^ pnbiislied four years 
earlier, at a time when I liud not yet worked myself free from the influence of 
the great tVench astronomer’s confident statements and specious reasonings. 
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single stars, while of one he says: “ the Chinese char¬ 
acter for Pi means ‘the snare’ (^le filet), which is the 
figurative designation of the Hyades.” I drew attention 
to this as a pregnant indication in 1864,^ and remarked 
that, in view of the Indian and Arabian aspects of the 
system, it might be dangerous to assume that, when an 
early Chinese authority names a sieu, only the single 
star which the later astronomers know by that name can 
be meant, or even that the division of the heavens, 
where one is implied, is to bo reckoned from star to star, 
and not, as in the other two systems, by simple proxim¬ 
ity to the group named. And later examination of au¬ 
thorities then inaccessible to me raises this suspicion to 
a certainty. Thus, the .Jesuit missionary Gaubil, the 
father and founder of European knowledge of Chinese 
astronomy, always speaks of the sieu as “ constellations,” 
and here and there defines the groups of which one or 
another is composed,^ Again, M. Am.-Sddillot, the emi¬ 
nent orientalist and inatlieraatician, in his Matiriaux 
etc. (see above, p. .351, note), gives, as already stated, 
the whole series of groups, and repeatedly points out 
(e. g., p. 542) that, “ when the determining stars, which 
have suggested so many considerations, so many calcula¬ 
tions, so many lofty hypotheses, are restored to the con¬ 
stellations of which they form a part, and which the Chi¬ 
nese themselves have adopted, we see reappear as if by 
enchantment the various parts of the Arab system, and 
are obliged at once to acknowledge that we have here 
really the twenty-eight lunar stations, and by no means 
divisions that are independent of the movements of our 
satellite.” And once more, in Mr. Williams’s recent and 
independent work, on the Chinese observations of comets 

1 Journ- Am. 0i*. 8oc, vin. 43. 

Thus, in Soucict’s collection, toI. iii. p. 32; “ One sees still that the con¬ 
stellation "Fang [fifteenth sku, 8, p Scorpionia] is so well pointed out by the 
number of four stars of which it is composed, and of which the bright one {la 
Lucide) is the chief.” 
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(also referred to above), the author, in the course of his 
“ Introductory Remarks ” on the Chinese astronomy in 
general, expresses himself as follows (p. xxi.): “ The Chi¬ 
nese divide the visible heavens into thirty-one portions; 
twenty-eight of these may be termed the stellar divisions, 
and receive their names from, or are determined by, an 
asterism, generally forming the central or principal one 
of the division. The determination by an asterism hav¬ 
ing the same name has been preferred by me to that by 
any particular star in that asterism, as being, to the best 
of my judgment, more in accordauce witli the Chinese 
mode of proceeding; in which, as far as my experience 
goes, the ast.erism alone is luentioued, and not a deter¬ 
mining star in that asterism.” And to the same effect 
later (p. xxvi.). Mr. Williams’s definition of the asteris- 
mal groups accords quite closely with that of M. S^dillot. 
He reports also the series of d(>termiuing stars, but gives 
tliem as “according to Biot” — apparently, as finding 
no more ancient or genuinely Chinese antbority on which 
to rely for tliem. And in tlie appendix to the work lie 
presents a series of little star-charts, in which each asterism 
is set down, in company with the other groups belonging 
to tliat division of the heavens to which the asterism gives 
name — the division being, as in the Hindu system, the 
circumjacent region, though not an equal twenty-eighth 
part of the ecliptic. 

In these statements, now, is evidently implied the com- 
pLete and irretrievable overthrow of M. Biot’s views as to 
the sieu and their history. Ami I find it extremely hard 
to understand how a savajit who had seemed to show else¬ 
where such lUitire and simple good faith in his own ex¬ 
positions and rc!a,s<uiings, often himself putting into our 
hands tlic means of overtlirowing liis mistaken conclu¬ 
sions, siioulit have allowed himself at this point to ignore 
and omit a very important part of the evidence bearing 
upon his case. That he did not believe himself here also 
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to be acting in good faith, I have not the least disposition 
to suggest; bnt great indeed must have been his prepos¬ 
session, to warp his judgment to such an extent. The 
whole subjeut was one upon which he had an intense per¬ 
sonal feeling, conceiving that his statements and argu¬ 
ments had been treated with undue disregard and disre¬ 
spect by the Indianists, and that he had no justice to 
expect at their hands ; and he was so under the dominion 
of preconceived opinion as to be incapable of receiving 
new light. Ills view of the Hindu system of nakuhatras 
was wholly and perversely wrong, and even in Iiis articles 
upon our Surya-Siddhanta he passed without the least 
notice alike the general (provisional) assent to his theory 
which it contained and its specific objections to certain 
points in that theory. It must, I think, be conceded that, 
whatever his d(!sorts may be in otlier respects as to the 
history of Cliiiiese astronomy — of that I am not a com¬ 
petent judge — Ills discussion of this particular institution 
is of no substantial value ; so far as it is concerned, he has 
justified the worst of the suspicions expressed by Weber, 
whieli he resented so highly ; he has added one more to 
the long list of those able mathematicians who have shown 
a disabling incapacity to discuss questions involving his¬ 
torical and documentary as well as scientific evidence. 

The refutation of Biot’s particular theory as to the 
nature and history of the system of sieu does not, of 
course, finally settle the question as to whether the Chi¬ 
nese lunar zodiac may have been the original from which 
the others were derived. But it does appear to me to 
settle pretty effectually the question as to the possibility 
of proving it sueli. When it comes to a comparison of 
the antiquity of appearance in one or another country, 
there enter into the question too many elements of uncer¬ 
tainty to permit of our arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. 
Weber, in his first essay on the nakshatnu, endeavors to 
show that there is no distinct appearance of the sieu as a 
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system in China until tlie third century before Christ; Biot 
had lu'ld tliat they can be traced many centuries earlier, 
to the very dawn of tlie. Chinese literature. But even in 
tlie latter case, they might well enough have been bor¬ 
rowed from some inoi'e western people, from whom the 
Arabs and Hindus also derived them. I will dwell upon 
the point no longer here, but will rather go on to examine 
the other and o})posing views which have been brought 
forward. 

We will take up first, as bi-ing t)f most authority and 
importance, those of Proh-ssor A. Weber of Berlin. This 
gri'at scholar has put forth, in the Transactions of the 
Berlin Ataidemy for 1800 and 1801, two elaborate essays, 
covering nearly^ two hundred quarto pages,^ entitled “ In¬ 
formation from the Vedas rcs])ecting the nakshairas.” 
The hirmer of the two is a historical introduction,” in 
which, after ex}ilainiug the occasion of the investigation 
and stitting forth the plan of his argument, the author 
enters into a somewhat detailed critical examination of 
the Cliim.'se authorities relied on by Biot, arriving at the 
1 ‘esult already rei>orted alwve, that there is no certain evi¬ 
dence of the lunar zodiac in China earlier than 250 B. o., 
and that thisrefore the greattsr traceable ago of the institu¬ 
tion in India is evidence rather of derivation from India 
to China than of the contrary’’. And he concludes with 
sonnj discussion of the more general relations of the sys¬ 
tem, and notices of the Arabian, Persian, and Egyptian 
systems, deriving from them confirmation of his main 
argument. This argument forms the subject of the sec¬ 
ond essay, which offers ns a collection of materials for the 
study of the aspei;ts and applications of the nnkulidtras in 
the earliest period of their history such as no other Hving 
scholar could have furnished, and which is to be regarded 
as practically iixbaustive; the probability is of the small¬ 
est that imything will ever be discovered seriously modi- 

1 Thty have been repeatedly quoted and referred to already in this paper. 
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fying the picture of the institution here exhibited. This 
is a service of tlie highest order; if any coiiipctcnt 
Bcliolar would do the like for the nieu, he would give the 
discussion and comparison on the Chinese side a solid 
basis which it has hitherto greatly lacked. In virtue of 
this assemblage of materials, Weber s essays have a value 
which is quite independent of his argument upon the 
question of origin. 

For, as regards the argument itself, I find myself unable 
to admit its validity and assent to its conclusions. The 
author’s principal thesis, to the pnc f of which his second 
essay is devoted, is this : “ tlie ne.u [as likewise the man- 
dzil\, in respect of order, ntunber, identity of limiting 
stars, and inequality of distance, correspond to one of the 
most modern phases of the Hindu naksJiatras, prior to 
which these have their own peculiar history of develop¬ 
ment,” He does, indeed, hesitate to draw from this the 
inference that the swu and mandzil are a derivation from 
the nakahatras; but I do not see how, the thesis being 
granted, such inference can possibly be avoided. If an 
institution has passed through a succession of phases in 
the hands of one nation, and is found in the hands of 
another in a form corresponding with the last of those 
phases, it must bo very positive and unequivocal evidence 
indeed which shall have the right to convince us that the 
latter nation did not borrow it from the former, at the 
end of its history of changes. And the opposing consid¬ 
erations by which Weber is made distrustful of the force 
of his own argument are really of no appreciable weight 
as against it: they are in part “ the incongruences upon 
which Biot lays such stress ” — incongruences which have 
no existence whatever save in Biot’s misapprehensions — 
and in part correspondences and differences among the 
members of the three systems which could well enough 
be forced into accordance with the theory of derivation 
from India, provided that derivation were established by 
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any such powerful evidence as Weber seeks to bring to its 
suppoi’t. But, to my mind, liis main thesis itself, without 
proving which he has proved nothing, and leaves the 
cpu^stion of origin as unsettled tis he found it, rests on no 
acc'eptable basis. I maintain, in opposition to it, that the 
nakshatras have been a fairly stable system, the only tr\ist- 
worthy measure of whose deviations from its assumable 
original is given bj' a comiiarisou with the sieu and man- 
(tzik as drawn out in our first tabh*. (above, pp. 357, 3.58). 

Tlie detailed evidences of the. shifting character of the 
Hindu lunar zodiac up >n which W<ibe,v relies are (apart 
from the relation of the numbers twenty-seven and twen- 
ty-eight, of which 1 shall speak hder) variations in the 
names of the asterisms, diseoi-diuu'o. as regards the divin¬ 
ities to whom they are declared to biilong, dilTorences in 
the number of stars composing the groups, as reported 
by different authorities, ancient ami modern ; and other 
the like. But all such variations are, within certain 
limits, perfectly natural and allow.tblc, and reconcilable 
with the maintenance of the integrity of the system ; they 
may oven come to be evidence of its unaltered identity, 
as in more than one instance I think they actually are. 
And when tluiy are of a more doubtfid character, their 
interpretation one way or the other mnst be mainly de¬ 
termined by the balance of general probabilities. It is 
because Weber and I estimate tbo antecedent probabil¬ 
ities so differently, tliat wt^ draw from tbc same facta 
diverse conclusions. I bold tliat a lunar zodiac does not 
consist in a recognition of the fact that the moon makes 
the circuit of the heavens in twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
days, and that hence, if tliere were any way of dividing 
her path into a corresponding number of nearly equal 
spaces, she would traverse each of them in a day ; such 
a recognition is only a preliminary to the establishment 
of a system, and need not issu<‘. in anything ; we have it 
ourselves, without therefore having a lunar zodiac. The 
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institution is founded when the determining stars or 
groups of stars are selected, assigned to their purpose, 
and combined into a series; and not until this is done. 
It is not an ideal thing, a theory, constantly seeking new 
incorporation in the sky, and shifting from series to 
series and from group to group ; it is a visible and con¬ 
crete thing, made up of the selected astei'isins and bound 
to tliem. The name nnksJuitra, by wliich the members 
of the system in India are called, is sutliciently indicative 
of this character: whatever the etymology of the word, 
it signifies simply ‘ star, asterism, constellation;’ it is given 
in the Veda to the constellations in genm-al, and to the 
sun himself, as a heavenly body ; the Silvya-Siddhanta 
even applies it to Sirius and Oapidla aiid the few other 
fixed stars outside the 6(.‘ri<‘s whose places are defined in 
that work ; and its ordinary synonyms are hha and dhish- 
nya,, having the same meaning; the three terms are 
merely used with pregnant significance when made to 
designate the astcrisms that compose the system. Such 
a concrete institution is capable of being described, handed 
down by tradition, communicated to another people. 
And, when o?ice fairly adopted and introduced inU) use, 
it is, whether indigenous or borrowed, virtually a thing of 
native growth, having its further history of development 
determined by internal circumsUinces. It is not exempt 
from cliange, citlier in the act of reception or later ; but 
every probability is against its being altei-ed easily, per- 
vadingly, frecpicntly, or in mere imitation of the example 
of other jreoplcs: and alterations arc not to be assumed 
lightl}', or on other than cogent evidemio. On tlie other 
hand, the initial point in such an annular seiaes of groups 
is ii matter t>f very subordinate consequence. There is 
not in nature a. j)(.)int fixed at which the reckoning should 
begin, any more than there is a natural commencement 
of the year. Any people who should have advanced far 
enough in astronomical knowledge to recognize the equi- 
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noxes and Bolstices could hardly fail to begin from one of 
these, but might readily enough change to another, if 
change, of calendar, or improvement of knowledge, should 
suggest such alteration sis desirable. 

Mere varisitions of name, certainly, in a language so 
fertile of scientific synonyms as is the Sanskrit, are not to 
be taken as even primd facie evidence of variation of 
position ; unless the different names are so characteristic, 
and point so distinctly to different stars- or groups, that 
the conclusion of tlieir diverse application is forced upon 
us. I cannot see tliat this is actually so in a single case ; 
nor does Weber make the claim, or endeavor to show 
that any given name of a nakuhitra would be better ex¬ 
plained by referring it to a constellation not included in 
the series. For the most part, the names are not at all 
plainly descriptive, and their variants tell us nothing: but 
if Mriga<;frsha, ‘ stag’s head,’ is called also andhaJcd, 
‘blind,’ it may possibly enough be from the dimness of 
the group indicated ; if Avdra is styled hdhu, ‘ arm, fore¬ 
leg,’ it is certainly because the star in question marks the 
foreleg of the same “ stag ” (mriga'), whose head consti¬ 
tutes the ]ireceding astcrism ; roMni, ‘ ruddy,’ as occasional 
alternative appellation of Jyeslithu (Antares, etc.), seems 
to allude to the reddish line of the principal star; pra- 
tuhthdna, ‘ support,’ is an evident synonym of Proshtha- 
padils, ‘ stool-feet ’ — and so witli the other cases, of which 
these are the most sticking ('.xamplos. 

Non-agTeement in respect to the divinities selected as 
regents of the groups is of even less consequence. It is 
undeniable that in the Hiahmanas we approach pretty 
near to tlie beginnings, -wdiether by origination or imijor- 
tation, of the nakxhatra system in India; and as no par¬ 
ticular reason can be made out lor the selection of one 
deity rather than another as lord of a particular asterism, 
we may with everj^ reason suppose that tor a time, at least, 
more or less dis(3ordance in the choice would be found. 
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Differences in tlie number of stars regarded as compos¬ 
ing an asterism would be of more telling weight, if they 
were such as could not bo readily explained by the char¬ 
acter and surroundings of the gi'oiip with which the aster- 
ism is identified. But in nearly every case, I believe, they 
are so explainable. If, for instance, the Krittikas (the 
Pleiads) are counted now as six and now as seven, we 
have only to notice that the Greeks also acknowledge 
seven Pleiads, oounting in a lost sister, and that to the 
Germans they arc still da» Sieherujestirn., ‘ the seven stars.’ 
That the brilliant star Ahhsbaran was now taken by 
itself to form the asterism, and now along with the other 
members of the grouj) of which it is the chief ornament, 
is no reason for inferring a change in the position of the 
asterism. That ITydrm was sometimes added to the 
little group of five stars constituting the asterism 
A 9 leshii, and ^ or < Delphini to the four is 

not less easy to believe. That, of the extended series 
forming the tail of the Scorpion, now only the bright pair 
in the sting were made to stand for the asterism Mula, 
even under their sjjccial dual name Vicritau, and that 
now more or fewer of the others we,rc included with them, 
is, thougli a variation of more moment, not enough to 
impeach the identity of the asterism. 

If a group has a plural name in the ancient records, 
we must, unless some good reason to the contrary can be 
shown, regard it as having been composed of more than 
two stars; hut such a name may vary to singular with¬ 
out implying more than its contcmjilatiou as a single 
group, an individual niemhcr of the system, one of the 
moon’s consorts, or the like. A thud name, again', is yet 
more clearly indicative of a pair of stars : and wherever 
the nomenclature of the system presents us such a name, 
we actually find in the heavens a conspicuous pair to 
which to attach it: we have, for A^vayujau, (i and y 
Arietis; for Punarvasu, a and P Gerainorum; and so 
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on. These duals may vary to singular in the same way 
as the 2 )liirals do ; or to jdurals, hy the extension of the 
groups to include other neighboring stars. Another case 
of variation between singular, dual, and jilural, is liable 
to arise in connection with the double groups, divided 
into “ former ” and “ latte;r ” astcrisms of the same name. 
A not unimportant testimony to the stability of the sys¬ 
tem is furnished by the fact tliat, where these double 
names occur, wo, find no diltiiailty in exjdaining their 
ajurlicatlon, as belonging to doulde gi'oups. To conclude, 
how(wer, from a singular name that the, astorism contains 
but one star, is much more questionable, and may even be 
paljiably ungrounded, since the title may from the begin¬ 
ning have belonged to tho grou)) as a group. Thus, for 
example, the name Mriga^iras, ‘ stag’.s head,’ has noth¬ 
ing whatever to say resp(T.ting the number of stars of 
which it may be tlio collective d(!signation ; while Hasta, 
‘ hand,’ may most plausibly be regarded as pointing out 
tho very group of live stais to which wo find it attached 
by the astronomical text-books. 

d'ho final conclusion, then, at which Weber arrives, 
that there are but. four of the astcrisms with regard to 
the number of whoso composing stars there is utter 
absence of discordance among the different authorities, 
althougli it looks quite, startling, is after all innocent 
enough, since it is founded on differences which are in 
part unproved and in part trivial. There are but one or 
two in this whole class of variations which need cause 
difliculty to any one;' and even in these cases, our faith 
in the unchanged iileutity of the asterism does not require 
to be sinloiisly shaken. 

^ It setMTj.-^ luiiiu’lv, tliiit a siar out of so faint a group as Pushya 

liavt* hiiuii l»y any uiitliorily reganiud as alone consti¬ 
tuting tin asterism. It is also liurd (o soti why tho naiuo of Arilni (a Orionis) 
slioulil I"' one or two luitluu'itii'S be givon in the plural, ami why its sj’nonym 
bdhu, ‘ anu,’ is once minle dual, as if a group of two or more stars were in¬ 
tended to he pointed out i ]><>ssihlv' this poiiiLs to a constitution of Ardra corrfl- 
epondiiig with that given l.o tlio OJtiue.se sieii (above, 352). 
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I know of no other way to illustrate the peculiarity of 
Weber’s point of view, and of his inetliod of combining 
and judging the probabilities of each separate case, so 
well as by quoting an example or two of Ids conjectural 
explanations of the data given by his authorities. The 
asterism yravana is identified beyond all doubt or ques¬ 
tion in the later astronomy with the conspicuous constel¬ 
lation of the Eagle, a star of the first magnitude, with a 
somewhat smaller one above and another below. If, then, 
we lind in earlier authorities the same asterism described 
as a group of three stars, how can we help regarding the 
notice as pretty good proof of its unaltered identity ? But 
to Weber the corrt?s])ondenee is as if it existed not; and 
he suggests, .as ivjason for tlus assigned number three, that 
^ravana is capable of being translated ‘ (^ar,’ and so led 
people to think of a pair of oars with a head between 
them. There is another still more striking in.stance of 
the same character. Wc have already seen that the star 
Aldebaran is called by the Hindus Rohinf, ‘ ruddy,’ prob¬ 
ably from its reddish hue. But rohini is also the name 
of the female red-doer. The Hindus further figured the 
neighboring Orion as a stag ; this appears fioin the name 
Mriga^ivas, ‘ stag’s head,’ givim to tlie little group of 
three stars in Orion’s head, and tliat of fxl/ta, ‘ arm,’ to 
the bright star in Iris left shoulder, and also from the tra¬ 
dition about to bi> related. The somewhat remoter Sirius, 
too, is named in the astronomical text-books Mrigavyfi- 
dha, ‘ deer-slayer.’ Here, now, is a series of constellations 
with related names; by wliat steps tlie nonnuiclature 
established itself is matter for conjecture; but the iden¬ 
tity and connection of the three groups is rendercid un¬ 
questionable by an absurd story which the early Hindus 
have founded upon it, and wliudi Welier cites in different 
forms, from more tlian one of the Brfihmanas. Prajapati, 
‘ the lord of created beings’ (a divinity often called upon 
to play a part in these ai-tificial legends, in the mamifact- 
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lire of which, to order and in hatches, the Hindus of the 
Brahniana period were so apt), it is siiidf hdl in love with 
his own daughter; she fleeing from liim in the form of a 
doe, lie pursued her as a stag, and was only deterred from 
his incestuous chase hy being sliot with an arrow by the 
appointed agent of the indignant gods. There is the 
whole story illustrated in the sky ; tlie innocent and lovely 
Rohini (Aldebaran) ; the infamous Prajapati (Orion), 
in full career after her, but laid sprawling by the “ three- 
jointed arrow " (the belt of Orion), which, shot from the 
hand of the near avenger (Sirius), is even now to bo 
seen sticking in his body. With this tale coming down 
to us from the eai-liest period of the use of the nakuhatra^ 
in India, and with the position of the astorism Mriga(j.iras 
a.ssured by its astronomical delinition in the latest period, 
one would think that here, at least, was a member of the 
series as to whose inaintenance of identity from the begin¬ 
ning to the end no cpiestion could be raised ; and that 
when the first authority, like the last, pronounces it a 
group of three stars, he did so because it actually was 
such a group, no more and no less. To Weber, however, 
the presumption of an unstable synstem, with ever-shifting 
groups, is strong enough to overbear all this; and ho 
imagines the number three to be given hy mere inference 
from the name : a stag’s head, with a horn on each side, 
naturally suggested that number. And if the Hindu 
lexica declare invakdn, a rare and obscure alternative 
name for the same asterisin, to be a synonym of mruja- 
firm, he is ready to assume that they do so only by an 
inferential blunder. 

There are one or two general considerations to which 
it may be well to call attention as having unduly biased 
Webiu'’8 judgment, leading him in special cases to form a 
partial and mistaken estimate of the, probabilities. The 
first i^, that he is too willhig to transfer to the Hindus 
of the olden time the inclift'erence and Ignorance shown 
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by their recent descendants with relation to the stellar 
constituents of the asterisinal system. This ignorance 
has for a long time been very marked. The celebrated 
Arab astronomer and mathematician al-Biruni, who vis¬ 
ited India in the eleventh century, was able to obtain from 
the Hindu savants of his day only a partial identification 
of their asterisms, and has to mark seven or eight of the 
series as doubtful; and he speaks very slightingly of the 
practical acquaintance with the heavens possessed hy 
his authorities.^ The modern investigators, Sir William 
Jones and Colebrooke, were met by the same difficulty ; 
and Jones’s comparison of the nakuhatras and mandzil, the 
first attempt iu this direction,^ was in consequence ex¬ 
tremely imperfect. Colebrooke, b}"^ his unsurpassed skill, 
learning, and thorouglmess, and by consultation with many 
of the foremost Hindu scholars of his time, was enabled to 
reach the best results attainable in that method, although 
leaving many points still doubtful.® Yet more recently, 
Rev. Mr. Burgess, wlien lie was engaged upon the Sdrya- 
Siddhfinta, spent much time and labor in the attempt 
to derive new information from his native assistants, 
but succeeded in obtaining ab-solutely nothing to add to 
what Colebrooke had furnished. And, as a last example, 
Bdpu-Deva gastrin, one of the most learned and able 
of the living Hindu votaries of the science, in his trans¬ 
lation of the Surya-Siddhanta (referred to above, p. .366, 
note), makes no pretense to an independent opinion as to 

1 See Biot, in the Jow'nal des Satunis for 1845. 

2 Asiatic Jiesearches, vol. ii. 1790. 

8 My own fleterniinatione, in the notes to the Surya‘Siddhdnta, were 
founded in part upon new materials» inaccessible to Colebrooke — for example, 
Ideler’s researches on the manaziland. Biot^s on the sieu — in part upon a more 
exact comparison than had been attempted by Colebrooke of the positions given, 
by the Hindibs for their junction-stara with those of the modern catalogues, 
and a new and independent review and combination of all the data, from all 
sources. And while the general result was to reafiii*m the greater part of Cole- 
brooke’s identifications, sometimes with more confidence than ho had himself 
felt in making them, 1 was able also in several cases to alter and amend his 
conclusions. 
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the identity of the astovismal groups, hut adopts implicitly, 
and in every ])oint, Colohrooko’s detonninations.i All this 
state of things, however, 1 conceive to have begim when 
the Hindus were turned from i-nde observers into exact 
calculators ; when the precise data and methods of their 
borrowed astronomical science .sent the student to Ids 
closest instead of to the open tields, as the scene of his 
leai ned labors ; when the asb'rism in which the moon 
should be found at any particular time could be determined 
with exaiitness by one. who nevc.r looked at the sky, and 
was unable to toll one, star from another. I have already 
point:ed out that their modern system was not constrncted 
or manipulated on the supposition that it would or 
could b«*. improved by further observation. That the 
ancient astronomers knew very well what groups consti¬ 
tuted the seri(!s, and were. aV>lo to hand down the knowl¬ 
edge unimpaired from generation to generation, appears 
clearly enough from the thise accordance between the 
Hindu sysbnn and tliose, of the other nations of Asia. If, 
as Welx.T points out, the Kdthaka is willing sometimes, in 
view of the intricacy of the astrological doctrine of the 
nakahatras, to leave it to the option of the individual 
saerifieer whether he will take any account of them, we 
are not required to draw anj' further conclusion than that 
the treatise shows a commendable and unusual liberality 
as spiritual guide. 

The second consiihiration is, that Weber feels, more 
than he, intends or is aware, the influence of the view 
put forth and persistently supported by Biot, that the 
divisions of tlie ecliptic under the usterismal system are 
reckoneil from star to shir, or from group to group ; 
and hence that a system of equal divisions requires stars 

1 liapii-Deva’^ entire, though unaoknowledgeil, subserviency in this matter 
requires to he remarked, lest it bo that ho inteiligently and inde¬ 

pendently ratities his preilecepmu-’s coiieliisious< Kven Colebrooke’s identifi¬ 
cation of Apiimvat.sa with ‘‘b ], % 3 in Virgo’* is copied, although I had 
already pointed out tiiat tliere *’*•0 no stars known to science by those names. 
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equally distributed, and every separate deviation from it 
a peculiar corresponding series of asterisms. This, as has 
been already abundantly shown, is merely an unauthor¬ 
ized transfer on the part of Biot to the nakshatras of a 
mode of reckoning which he erroneously considered to 
belong to the sieu. According to the true understanding 
of the institution, a variety of modes of division much 
greater than that found among the Hindu authorities is 
capable of ready reconciliation with a single unaltered se¬ 
ries of star-groups; especially if we take into account the 
ancient absence of exact measui’ements, and the freer lib¬ 
erty thence resulting for arbitrary or fanciful divisions. 

So far as 1 can see, the only instance in which Weber 
is able to bring forward anything like positive evidence 
that the series of asterisms has undergone a change dur¬ 
ing the period of its traceable history in India, is the 
following. The Taittiriya-Br3,hmana (one of the earliest 
authorities), in a certain passage, constructs an asteris- 
vaaX prajdpati^ giving him Citra (« Virginis) for head, 
Hasta (Corvus) for hand, the Vi(;fikho ( a and /3 Librm) 
for thighs, and the Anuriidhas (^, 8, and tt Scorpionis) for 
standing-place; while NishtyS, (?'. e., SvSti) is declared 
to bo his Insart. This would make a tolerable figuns as 
constell.ational figures go, but for the heart: which, if 
Nishtyfi must be sought in Arcturus, lies some 80° out 
of place ; while, if it e.an be identified with the »ieu and 
manzil (i, «, and X Virginis), the incongruence is re¬ 
moved. Hence we are to infer that the authors of the 
Brahmana regarded the asterism succeeding Citr/i as 
situated where the corresponding member of the other 
systems is situated, or close upon the ecliptic. The force 
of the argument and the probability of its conchision are 
not to be denied : I am unwilling, however, to regard 
the inference as altogether certain ; partly because of the 
reckless ways of the Brahmana authors, and the possibil¬ 
ity that the constructor of this figure may have been 
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careless of iJie position of tlio heart, when all the other 
parts llttcd so fairly ; anil partly because the name nhhtyd, 
‘foreigner, ontoast,’ :i.s synonym of Svati, seems most 
plausibly to designate it as a group lying far away from 
the rest of the series, lint, so far as concerns the bearing 
of the case on the question we are now discussing, wo 
have to note that Svati is one of the six or seven aster- 
isms which a simple coniparisoii with tlie other systems 
shows to have changed its place in India, we cannot say 
just when or why ; and further, that to find a member of 
the jirt/isAatra-si.'i'ii's occupying formerly in India the plaee 
which it, has to the end in Arabia and (Jliina, would make 
directly and strongly against Weber’s principal thesis, 
that the two latter systems repi'csent and are derived 
from an ultimate pliase of the former. 

It remains only to consider the relation of the numbers 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight, as tliose of tlie a-sterisms 
of the Hindu series. Weher holds that the groups were 
at the outset twenty-seven, and that they heeame twenty- 
eight at a later period, hy the addition of Abhijit. If 
this be fully and satisfactorily {.iroved, the Hindu origin 
of the three systems will be hard to deny ; since it must 
apjtear at lt*ast Irighly improbable that the Arabs and 
Chinese should on tiu'ir ])art also, and independently, have 
expanded to twenty-eight aii original series of twenty- 
seven. But the proof is wholly iii.sutlieient to sustain so 
weighty a conelusioii. It is triu! that in the earlier author¬ 
ities the prevailing muiiber Is twent>'-sevim ; hut this is 
equally true also of the later autlmrlties ; down to the final 
fixation of the Hindu astronomy iu its scientific form under 
Western iulhienee, the nalcxhatrm, for all the practical 
purpose's of a .series of star-groups determining portions 
of the eeliptie, are and remain hut twenty-seven. Only, 
side by side with the re<!ognition of the lesser series there 
is found, sometimes in the same authority, and sometimes 
in others of the same period and character, a recognition 
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of tlie greater as conatitnting, under certain aspects and 
for eerbiin purposes, the complete system. The position of 
the Surya-Siddhanta, which acknowledges twenty-eight 
uranogniphical groups, but only twenty-seven astronomi¬ 
cal divisions, seems to me typical for the whole literature 
of the subject, earlier and later. And, so far as I can 
discover, there is no time in the whole history of the Indian 
system at which any other nation borrowing it would not 
have been more likely to take it with only twenty-seven 
divisions and determining constellations than with twenty- 
eight. I am far from claiming that there is anything in 
the Sanskrit records to refute the hypothesis of a Hindu 
expansion from the smaller to the greater number ; possi¬ 
bly, upon Indian ground alone, this liypothesis is rather 
more probable tlian its opposite ; but I do assort, and 
with entire confidence, that it is not forced upon us by 
the facts, as constituting their only acceptable explana¬ 
tion. The grand reason for believing that tlie jialahatraa 
were originally twenty-eight is that tho »ieu and mandzil 
are so ; and, to my apprehension, it is the dominant con¬ 
sideration, which compels us to explain all apparently 
opposing circumstances in such a manner as to accord 
with it, if we can ^— and the task, as I have already said, 
is of no particular difficulty. 

As to the reason why Abhijit sliould have assumed 
this equivocal position as hanger-on to the asterismal 
system, possessing oidy a half-right to iissociatioii with 
the other members, we arc left entirely to conjecture. 
Perhaps the fact that the moon’s revolution is measured 
more nearly by twenty-seven days than by twenty-eight 
was not without weight in suggesting the reduction. 
Perhaps there was something in the number twenty- 
seven itself which recommended it to the preference of 
the ancient Hindus. And, the reduction being deter¬ 
mined upon, I should like to guess that Abhijit was se¬ 
lected for omission because it was so far away from the rest 
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of the series, in the north, and would be least missed — 
the asterisins, too, being most crowded together and least 
evenly distributed in this region of the sky. But I do 
not put forward the suggestion with any degree of con- 
lidence. At any rate, wo can see clearly enough why 
the twonty-seven-fold division, rather than the other, 
should have been accepted and ratified by use in the 
later period of the scientific astronomy, with its division 
of the circle into degi'oes and mimite.s. The twenty-sev¬ 
enth part of 300° is a convenient fraction in degrees 
(18 v°), and a whole number in minutes (800') ; while 
the twenty-eighth part is a wliolly unmanageable frag¬ 
ment in eitlier reckoning. 

On the whole, therefore, I cannot help regarding We¬ 
ber’s attempt to prove thci sieii derived from the nak- 
shatras as not less really a failure than Biot’s attempt to 
prove the naksliatras derived from the sieu. 

It ought pei'ha|)s to be added that Professor Max Miil- 
ler has also discussed at some length the relations of the 
are?/ and the nak»liatrm, in tiie Preface to the fourth vol¬ 
ume of his,edition of the Kig-Veda coraTuentary and text; 
but as his treatment adds nothing whatever, in my opin¬ 
ion, to our comprehension of the subject, it will be un¬ 
necessary for us to pay it auy detailed attention.^ 

1 I Iiavp set forth ami critreiseU Miillnr'a reasonings in the Joum, Am. Or. 
Soc. viii. 72 and will only allow myself here, to recapitulate a few points, 
by way of juslilication of tho opinion ultove exprc-sseil. He appeals, at the out¬ 
set, to the preiiniiees of his readers to support him in his own persuasion “ that 
the Bralunau.s could not have borrowcfl the idea of the nakshatras from the 
Chiiiflse,*^ a.skitij;whether, if they had done so, “the national individuality of 
the Arvan race would not be tainted in if.s core, and the Turanian man rise su¬ 
perior to his Aryan and Semitic brothers V ” He accepts Biot’s history of tho 
Chinese system, Clieu-Kon^^ and all; but he tries to avoid Biot’s conclusion by, 
in tho first place, (piestiouing- whether there is, after all, any connection be¬ 
tween the ttlev and the nakithalran (i-;norint? the mamtzll us necessary third 
term in ihe comparison) ; and, in the second plaeo, professinff his willingiiesa 
to “surrender the whole system of the Taras uiul Yogataras” (groups and 
junction-stars) “ as of foreign origin.” What would be left in that case to vin¬ 
dicate the superiority of the Aryan man is not apparent. And he proposes to 
account for the importation uf “Tdraa and Yogatfinis ” from China into India 
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The subject of the relation sustained by the Arab man- 
dzil to the other two systems is a comparatively simple 
one, and we shall need to spend but little time upon it. 
The most important item in the history of the mandzil is 
that they are twice mentioned in the Koran (x. .5, xxxvi. 
39), as an already familiar institution, and are accepted 
and ratified as a part of the existing order of things. 
There are other supporting indications, from the same 
period, that they were practically used in the measure¬ 
ment of time by the Arabs. In the obscurity that rests 
upon the pre-Islamic conditions of Arabia in general, 

by t!»e fact that d new religion (Butklhiam), with its ceremonial and calendar, 
had been exported from India to China! 

Muller quotes from the J<myn. A.t. Soc. Bengal Archdeacon Pratt’s calcula¬ 
tion of the date of the Jyotisha (reported above, p. 381), and arrives at a conclu- 
ftion respecting it accordant with that which I have cxpimsed; declaring that, 
in deducing chromdogicul dates from such observations, “a margin of several 
centuries ought to bo left on either side,” But later, in his Chipn (vol. i. p. 
113, Ain. edit.), he has retracted this opinion, and returned to the acceptance 
of a detinite date; and he also (see above, p. 142) gives the credit of tlie calcula¬ 
tion to Main. He further reprints, orreports in full, three cliuracteristic passages 
from Bentley’s ilUioncal Vieio vf tlm Hindu Astronomy (a work vastly more 
accessible than valuable), us “deHcrvIng more attention than they have re¬ 
ceived.” One of these I have briefly commented on above (p. 3(i2); the second is 
equally worthless; and the third so curious as to be worth a moment’s particu¬ 
lar notice. Bentley gives an explain'd ion of certain late and unusual names of 
four of the planets, as founded on their sm-cossivo oecuUution by the moon in 
tlie year 1425-24 ». c. Ho makes the almost incredible blunder of reporting 
the dates in the order April 17th, April 23d, August lf)th, 1424, and August 
10th, 1425, and of reckoning them to include sixteen months, instead of just a 
year; and Miillcr copies the blunder without noticing it. The explanation is 
whtdly unacceptable, even on documentary ond general grounds; and moreover, 
Muller, having moved competent astronomical authorities to test the calculation, 
Is informed by them that it is erroneous, only one of the asserted occnltations 
having actually occurred: yet he ends with accepting Beriiley’a theor}', and 
pronouncing the coincidence between the legend quoted {or fabricated) by him 
and the astronomieal fads determined by the recalculation a real one! 

I will only add that Muller suggests “ twoiity-sevcu poles planted in a circle 
at equal distances round a house” as a suflicieiit apparatus for ob.servation of 
the nakshatrm ^ the place of the sun or moon in the series being determined Iiy 
simply noticing between wliich pair of poles cither luminary rose or set — thus 
reducing the ecliptic to a soil of variable lixed circle, coincident willi eacli ob¬ 
server’s horizon. And he continue.^, in the next sentence; “Our notions of as¬ 
tronomy trannot be too crude or imperfect, if we wish to understand the tirst be¬ 
ginnings in the reckoning of days, and seasons, and years.” In my opinion, 
his example, more effectual than his precept, prov^- the contrary of this. 
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there seems no reasonable hojie of our ever being able to 
trace them much, if at all, fartlier bade. Tlic possibility 
is, of course, by no means thus exclmleJ that the institu¬ 
tion may have been one of immemorial antiquity, and 
ev(m that it may have spread from AraViia to the I'est of 
Asia ; but it must be, at any rate, impossibh? to prove this. 
M. Seilillot, to bo sure, in his work already referred to 
(above, p. 351, note), is inclined to suggest and urge the 
priority of the mati^zil; but it is only by way of escape 
from the dilficulties with which the question of oi-igin 
seemed to have been «nicumbercd by the misapprehen¬ 
sions of Uiot mul others; and I have no idea that he 
would insist upon his suggcst<!d view after the removal of 
tliose misapprelKiiisions. 'I'lie unquestionable appearance 
of the naki<liatra« and mni as pcufectecl systems many 
centuries befon.! tin; atti'sted appearance of the mandzil 
seems an absolute bar to any suecessfid claim on behalf 
of the latter as tlie original of the three. 

But Weber goes much farther, and maintains that the 
system of mandsil us we know it, the historical system of 
the later Arabs, was imported out of India into Arabia. 
His leading grounds are two: first, that the system 
begins with Sharatan, the correspondent of Aqvinf, which 
heads the modern Hindu series ; and second, that astro¬ 
nomical knowledge is known to have been communicated 
from India to Anibia in the early centuries of Islam, the 
Arab siivants of the ninth (umtury even ascribing their 
doctrine of the astfu'isms to Hindu authorities. 

In the importance which he ascribes to the first reason 
is to be seen Whher’s usual oveiMistimation of this partic- 
idar clement in the history of the asterisms. As I have 
already })ointcd out, notbiiig is easier than to shift from 
one memb(!r to another the initial point of an annular 
series which has no natural and necessary beginning, with¬ 
out involving any further change in the system. That 
the ynandzil begin in the later period with Sharatiin ia 
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presumably owing to the fact that that asterism was near¬ 
est to the vernal equinox. If tlie Arabs learned this from 
the Hindus, then the change was made under Hindu 
influence : which of their other asterisms had been 
counted first before we do not know; but we have no 
reason to doubt that one or other of the series occupied 
the post. 

As regards the second point, wo ainnot well help 
believing in the letter of the Arab acknowledgment of 
derivation ; the only question is, what and how much is 
meant by it. No one is called upon to credit that the 
groat lights of the period of literary and scientific culture 
in Arabia, the oldest of them writing a century or two 
after Mohammed, are entitled to speak witli authority as 
to the ultimate origin of an institution wlio.se use dates 
back to primitive timo.s in Arab history. Woepeke, for 
example, in whose learning and critical judgment the 
highest confidence is to be reposed, declared in his last 
communication to the Journal Asiatique (1863, vol. i., 
p. 69), that “ unfortunately, historical criticl.sm is wanting 
to such a degree in most Arab writers, that their evidence 
can only be accepted with the greatest reserve, when it 
concerns matters of which they could not liave immediate 
and certain knowledge.” What, now, are the facts which 
we have to combine and interpret ? First, the Arabs had 
a system of lunar asterisms before the rise of Islam. 
Second, a hundred years and more after Mohammed, in 
the eighth century, it is well established that the Hindu 
astronoiYiical science, as represented to us by the Siddhfin- 
tas and known to be not many centuries old at the time, 
was brought to the knowledge of the Arab learned, and 
eagerly accepted by them ; and, in the following century, 
we find them ascribing their doctrine of the asterisms to 
Hindu authorities. We know perfectly well what series 
of asterisms was accepted and would have been taught by 
the Hindus of the Siddhfinta period. If, therefore, we 
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found the later system of mandzil to agree with this, pre¬ 
cisely or very closely, we should liavo a right to conclude 
that the Arabs actually obtained tliciii from India, aban¬ 
doning or to a certain extent modifying (how far, it 
might never be in our power to determine) their own 
ancient institution : we could say with confidence that 
the mandzil, as we know them, were derived from the 
nakshatra.it. But so far is this from being the case that 
the Arab series corresponds with the Hindu in only about 
two thirds of its members, while, in a considerable part 
of the remaining third, it agrees with the scries accepted 
in far-off China. Moroovm-, the Arabs never think of 
counting less than twenty-eight asterisms, while the Hin¬ 
dus, for the purposes of astronomical and astrological cal¬ 
culation, almost uniformly acicnowledgo only twenty- 
seven. From these data it seem.s to me to result with 
the force of a (hmioiistration that the later system of 
mandzil is the same with the eai lier; that the Arabs did 
not S(U’vilely abandon their own time-honored institution 
and put another and a foreign one in its place ; and that, 
when they confess their indcbteilness to the Hindus, it is 
for the scientific aiiplieation of the system, for its astro¬ 
nomical and astrological uses, which they would naturally 
adopt along w'ith tho rest of the sc;ientific astronomy. 
Tliey might trutlifully iuscribo their doctrine of the inand- 
zil to India, even though at the same time adliering 
strictly to every one of the familiar constellations which 
their fatlnu’s had been wont to observe. 

I do not tliink it cpdte fair to Colcbrooko to quote him 
as didibei’ately teaching tho derivation of the mandzil 
from the. naksJiutra^; and to represent him as having 
“ pr(3\ed ” tlui fact of tlie dei'ivation ^ is certainly unjusti¬ 
fiable. (.'oleVu'oukc's first exjn-essioii on the subject is to 
tbe following effect. After ileelaring' that he inclines to 
the 0})inion, contrary to Unit of Sir William Jones, that 

1 Aft is done by LasHoii in his lad. AUcrthnmshimde^ second edition, i. 979* 
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the mandzil and nakshatras have a common origin, he 
says (Essays, first edition, ii. 622) : “ I apprehend that it 
must have been the Arabs who adopted (with slight vari¬ 
ations) a division of the zodiac familiar to the Hindus. 
This, at least, seems to be more probable than the sup¬ 
position, that the Indians received their system from the 
Arabians.” This was wintten in 1807. Ten years later, 
he seems to have come to hold the opinion with greater 
confidence; for he says (Ibid. ii. 447) : “They [the Hin¬ 
dus] had a division of the ecliy)tic .... seemingly their 
own : it was certainly borrowed by the Arabians ; ” but 
neither here nor elsewhere does he sliow himself to have 
been strengthened in his view by any further and deeper 
investigation of the subject; he simply refoi’s his readers, 
for authority, back to the other passage, quoted just above. 
All that can bo truly said, then, is that Colebrooko con¬ 
ceived a suspicion, which time deepened into a persuasion, 
that the Arab lunar mansions were a copy of those of the 
Hindus. 

What may be the origin of the lunar zodiac of which 
the record is found in tlie Jiundoliesh is an open question, 
and to be decided, if at all, along with the more general 
question of tlie origin and propagation of the asterismal 
system. Tlie lateness and scantiness of our information 
respecting it puts it necessarily in this doubtful and sub¬ 
ordinate position. Hut I cannot p.ass without a word of 
protest Weber’s setting it down summarily as of Hindu 
origin, upon the sole ground that the series as recorded 
appears to begin with the member corresponding to A 5 - 
vini. Besides the entii’cly dubious bearing of this fact 
in any connection, there is here a special reason why the 
enumeration could not begin otherwise than as it does. 
The document commences with stating the division of 
the zodiac into twelve sign.s, the Ram, the Bull, and so 
on *. these, it goes on to say, are divided, from their begin¬ 
ning, into twenty-eight portions, of which the names are 
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next rehoiiraed. Evidently, in such a record, the tweiity- 
eiglit-fold division must start from the same point with 
the twelve-fold — that is to say, with A^viiii, the head 
of the Ram. 

Although Weber holds the known systems of nieu and 
mandzil to repnisent a recent phase of the nakuhatras, 
he docs not acknowledge the absolute originality of the 
Hindu syst(im, but conjectures that it may have been 
derived ultimately from some outside source, probably 
Babylon. The only tangible ])icce of evidence which he 
brings up to support tlic, conjecture is the fact that the 
Jyotisha lays down a measure of the respective length 
of day and niglit when the sun is at either solstice, mak¬ 
ing Ihem stand to one another as two to three ; while 
such a relation, as he points out, is nut true of any pai't 
of India save its extreme uorthwestern corner, and is, on 
the otluir hand, v(u-y ne.arly trtu! of Babylon. In an 
additional note to Ids s(!eond (‘ssay, he shows that the same 
iiusisure, as nearly as ])osbible, is given also by the 
(Chinese. From tliis .striking eoimndence. ho draws, with 
considerable conlidence, the concliisiim that the datum 
must be one which has passed from Babylon into the 
possession of the other two peoples ; and the further 
inference would naturally be that both India and China 
might have, re.ceived other astronomical data and methods 
from the same quarter — among them, very possibly, the 
system of lunar asterisins. But the. argument is evidently, 
I thitik, too weak to bear any appreciable weight: partly 
because the latitude of Babylon and of that part of 
China in which are situated its centres of civilization is 
nearly the same,; and partly because the deternunation 
is of so r\ule a character. Were the Hindu and Chi¬ 
nese measurements given with great exactness, down to a 
minute fraction of a day, and <lid they then agree chwely 
with one another and with what the latitude, of Babylon 
demands, there would be ground for a pretty confident 
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inference ; but such extremely coarse data as are actu< illy 
furnished us are little bettor than worthless in the dis- 
ciisalon of difficnlt and controverted points. 

It will be observed that the conclusions we have thus 
far reached, as regards the origin of the lunar zodiac, are 
almost purely negative. We have only examined and 
found untenable every theory yet.proposed respecting the 
derivation of any one of the three forms of the system 
from either of the others. We have done nothing more 
than clear the ground ; the way is left open to any one 
to prove, by good and sufficient evidence, that either the 
Hindus, the Chinese, or the Arabs, or that some fourth 
people, different from them all, may claim the lionor of 
being invi^ntors of an institution so widely diffused, and 
forming a cardinal element in the early astronomical 
science of tlio most important and cultivated races of 
Asia. Tills may not be altogether a happy result; but if 
it is the only one that can be fairly reached and success¬ 
fully held, it is far preferable to a more positive opinion 
founded in error. For myself, I have little faith that 
certainty upon the subject, or even confident persuasion, 
will ever bo attained ; the origin of tbo institution lies 
too far back, and tlie ways over which it has traveled 
are too dark and unwatched, to permit of our discovering 
its birth-place. I will confess, however, to sharing We¬ 
ber’s suspicion, that no one of the three later possessors of 
the institution is also its inventor, and that its starting- 
point may have been rather in Mesopotamia, in the seat, 
whatever may have been its precise locatioh, of Chaldean 
wisdom. This is no better than a suspicion, and per¬ 
haps not even worth finding expression as such. So far, 
liowever, as the title of the Hindus is concerned, it rises 
to the dignity of a persuasion : and on the following 
grounds. 

In the first place, the appearance of the system in the 
possession of so many other Asiatic nations, and in the 
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cast of the Chinese, at least, from so early a period, 
uiiikes against the Hindu claim. I would by no means 
assert; that these facts positively ex.cludc the hypothesis 
of origination in India ; but only that they are more easily 
explainable by supposing that tlio institution was first 
devised and apjilied to use at a centrid point like Baby¬ 
lonia, the scat of lunpire, coninierce, and culture which 
ari^ knonn t<v have had wide-j-eaching connections and 
infhunice in every direction. Hindu propagandism, so 
far as we know, b<*gan with Buddhism ; and that Bud¬ 
dhist missions could have made the lunar asterisms an 
accepted and familiar institution in China even as early 
as 250 D. C. is not easily to be believed. 

Of moj'e decisive importance to my mind ([though 
piM’haps less likely to be found so by others) are consid¬ 
erations derivable from the charac-ter of the Hindus. 
They wore not a peopUs of sueh habits of mind that we 
should ex.])ect to see arise among them an institution like 
the Innar /.odlac, of so pvactieal a bearing, founded upon 
faithful and persevering observations of the heavenly 
bodies, and intended for chronoinctrical uses. In tlie 
Hindus as stiuhnits of the heavens, as observers of celes¬ 
tial conditions and phenomena for other than superstitious 
ends, iny faith, I must aekuowli:dge, is of the smallest. 
A very important confirmation of this view is to bo found 
in their failure to notice tlio lesser planets until the late 
period already referred to (p. d70). Throughout the 
whole period during which the system of lunar asterisms 
was in full life and vigor, there appears to be no mention 
of any sueh moving stars to he found in Hindu texts. 
But it is not easily to bts credited tlnit a people who had 
so indiislilonsly and friiitfully sl.iidied the movements of 
the, moon amid tlic stars as to make au original and inde¬ 
pendent choice of a series of eonstellations along her track 
for the purpose of marking her daily pi-ogrcss could have 
failed to be struck liy those other brilliant orbs which, 
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like her, went round and round upon alinost the same 
track, and to make traeeahle account of them in the 
iiatronomical system, it is a perceptibly less difficult 
supposition that they should liave bori’owed the, series 
from some otlier nation, and have applied it to the only 
practical uses for which they felt its need — even giving 
it, in connection with those uses, a fuller development 
and greater pi-oiniiieiiee than it elsewhere received — 
without taking any particular notice of the other planets. 
I may add that the acuteness and good sense which could 
give birth to the system as at first established are hardly 
reconcilahle with the ]>erversity which should permit the 
substitution, in place of tin; primitive asterisms, of groups 
like Antares, the Lyre, the Eagle, the Dolphin, lying so 
far away fniin the moon’s truck. 1 am unwilling to be,- 
lieve tliat tliose who originated the system could latei 
eoni[)el it to endure such a disfiguration. 

This is the array of probabilities upon which I chiefly 
base my persuasion that the Hindus did not, after all 
produce tin; primitive system of lunar asterisms repre¬ 
sented to us by the nn/c.sAatras, the and the, 

Tliat it is not very formidable, I freely admit; it is not 
of a eharaoter to compel belief: and I have ru) right to 
impugn either the oandor or the good sense of any one 
wlio shall refuse to bo won ov<‘r l>y it to a like persua¬ 
sion with mine. I only maintain that it is sufficient to 
prevent us from asserting Avith confidence and dogma¬ 
tism the derivation from Indja, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, of the sieu and mandzil, and to lead us to look with 

^ For Weber’s stutenient of the consklcrationa which have moved him to a 
tike fiplnion, soo his essiiys on the NaksimiraSj often alrttady referred to. I 
liave. critici-SL'd them briefly in Joutu, Am. Oi'. Soc, viii. 61 se>i. Any one desirous 
of fjillowin^ tip the disciission more fully shouhl eon.'?ult Weber’s replie.s to my 
mMiicisni-i in the ninth and temth voliime.s of his Inrtinche Stnditn (ix. 4*24-45!) ainF 
X. In this j;eneni! of the .subjei^t, I have avoided any full report 

of tlic pi'iis and cons upon many points; but I liave written in view of all that 
Weber has anywhere ur^ed af^iiinst my ophuona and arj^uments, and with the 
intent not to repeat aught that had been overthrown or shaken by him. 
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expectation rather tlian with incredulity for the appearance 
of evidences which shall show some central or western Asi¬ 
atic people to have been the inventors of the lunar zodiac. 

The stellar chart here appended is (as was mentioned above, p. 
351, note) a rei)roduction, with some modifications and additions, of 
one published in the. “,ioiirnalof the American Oriental Society” 
(vol. vi., 18()0). Its form is that of a plane projection, havin'' the 
ecliptic as its central line. As only the zone of the heavens which 
borders the ecliiitic is rejjresented, the distances and configurations 
of the stars are altered ami <li.storted by this projeetion only to a very 
slight degree, not enough to ho of any aeeoimt in a merely illustra¬ 
tive chart. As a general ride, I have laid down all the stars of tlie 
first four magnitudes wliieli are situated near the ecliptic, or in that 
part of the heavens through which the line of asterisins passes; stars 
of the ftmrth to fiftli magnitude are also in many cases added; smaller 
ones, only when they enter into the groups of the three systems, or 
wlten there were other special reasons for introdiieing them. The 
po.sitions are in all case.s taken from Flamsteed’s “ Catalogus Britan- 
nieiis,” and the magnitmles are also for the. most part from the same 
aulliiirity. 1 have einleavored so to mark the members of the three 
dilTereiit .scrie.s that tlie.se may be. readily traced tmros.s the chart: the 
names of the nah-luihw arc given in full, and tlie stars composini' 
them are joined together hy Hues; the vtaimzil are numbereil, and 
their slurs joined by dotted line.s; for the siVu, only the principal or 
determinant star as deflaed by Biot is marked, and with a nntnber 
iiielosed in a eirele; the group eom]>osing eaeli situ may then bo 
traced out by the description given above (pj). 351-356). 1 have, for 
the sake of ea.sier idenllHeation, mimbered all the series aeeordantlv, 
beginiiiiig with the I’leiade.s, liec.aiiso that station is uniformly reck¬ 
oned a.''the first ill the oiliest ilimin duenments; in the later Hindu 
astronomy, as ia the Araliie, the first iiiemlier is in the head of Aries 
(onr No. 27); a.s for the Chimese series, it has no acknowledged first 
niemher; Wrber, Biot, Williams, and Seilillot set eaeli a dillerent 
asterism at the head. Two eipiator.s are drawn ; that of a. d. 560, 
the epieh of the moilern seieiiee in India; and that of ii. c. 2350, 
which Biot vainly asserts to have determined the selection of the 
sieu. 
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o (inopeneat vowel, 205-207, 282; AKord’a Queen’s English reviewed, 
rt in <«<:, chance, pass, ote., 20li, 207; 166-180. 

“ short o,” so-onlled, 208; “ long it,” alms, 180. 

so-cnllcd, 2L0. alph-aliet, English spoken, see English 

d (-‘shm-to,” BO-ealled, of what, not), pronunciation; English written, see 
2)3 2H, English orthography, 

it (” broad fl,” of (iH), 2U, 215. alphabet, Indo-Eiiropcan, its historic 

a or an before initial h, 171, 172, 271; development, 298-300. 

before one, 172. alphabet, spoken, necessity of orderly 

accent, it.s general character, 318; va- arrangement of, 279; arrangement as 

riety of its expro.s.sion, 319; word- a single system, 280-280; arrange- 
accent and aentcnee-accent, 319, 320; ment of Itnglish spoken alphabet, 
word-accent in tireek, I.:itin, and 272. 

Sanskrit, 321-330; partial notice of alphabetic writing, its history, 193- 
sentence-accent in do., 331-335; re- 193. 

lation of accent to verso, in llreek attorn before initial h, 171, 172, 271; 
and Sanskrit, 332; plaeo of accented before o»e, 172. 
syllable, 33.5-338; freedom of plaite nntttfdWn, grave accent, 321. 
of , Sanskrit accent, 336, 3.57; its Arab lunar year, 344. 
proitable primltivcness and value, Arab lunar zodiac, described and com- 
337. 33S, 340; attempts to explain pared with Hindu and Chinese, 351- 
it, 338-340. 358; question of its origin, 412-416. 

accent in Sanskrit, see Sanskrit ac- Arab travelers in China, 102, 105. 

cent. Arsijnnis, 150, 160. 

Aehilttus, 157, 150, 100. art iciiiate character of human speech, 

acute accent, 320, 323, 325 n.; called on w'hat dependent, 205. 

uiUUia in Sanskrit, 323. Aryan invasion and conquest of India, 

a (” short a " of/of), 208. 5-7; its re.siilts, 7-9. 

AS (n of rarn, etc.), 208, 209. aspirate mutes, 207; derivation of spir- 

Afghan invasions and domination of ants from them, 257; question of 
India, 12-15, 23. aspirate character of English mutes, 

ahand mid dnhana, 160 . 242, 243. 

ai (” long f,” so-called, of aisle, isle), astcri.sms, lunar, see lunar zodiac, 
225-227. astronomy, interest of it.s beginnings, 

At (English m'-sound), 227, 228. 341; ob.scvvations leading to its in- 

Akbar the llreat, his rule in India, itiation, 342-346; its transmissioUj 
16-18 347, 400; — see also Hindu astron- 

ai-Biritni’s identification of the nah~ omy, lunar zodiac. 
shatras, 406. um (English ou-sound), 22S, 227. 
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6, sonant labial mute, 246, 249. Bundehesh, its lunar zodiac, 359; 

Baber’s conquest of India, 15; Mogul question of origin of latter, 41G, 417. 

empire of his descendants, 16-23. Burgefts, his contribution to translation 
Baph-Ueva’s lu^troufjmioul works, 366 of Sdrya-Siddiiaiita, 360 n,, 406. 
n.i his dependencG on Colcbrooke 

for identiticiitioii of mhihatras^ 406, calendar, its establiahmcnt the begin- 
407 n. ning of astronomical science, 342- 

heeiiy 212. 34r». 

Bell (A. M.), his Visible Speech re- castes, Indian, origin of, 6. 
viewed, .‘101-317; publication ami cafcA, 201). 

testing of his system, 302, 303, 312, cerebral or cacuminal 244; do. sibi- 
313; its claims, 304; its consonant laiit of Sanskrit, 261; do. f, 233. 
and vowel signs described and criti- c/i (of c/i?irc^), compound consonant, 
cised, 304-300; its view of the sylla- 263-2G5 ; its origin from (y^ 264. 
blc, 810, 311; its merits and sphere checks, or mute letters, 241. 
of usefulncbs, 312-317 ; Bell’a views China, treaty of 1858 with, 52; claims 
quoted nr referred to, 204 u., 211, of China upon our regard, 63-57; its 

244,259 , 261,208,289,290. wonderful stability, 54, 55; danger 

Benfoy’s detinition of the principlo of from Western intiueuce, 66, 57; po- 

Sanskrit accent, 339, 340. sHion and influence of Confucius, 

Bentley on points in iltudu astronomy, 57-63, 76-70; classical Jilcratnrc, 61- 

362, 412n. 63; origin of Chinese, 63; earliest 

bhj pure lal)iul spirant, 283. history, 64,65; ethnological connec- 

Biot on Chinese astronomy, 351, 352 lions, 66; language, 60; writing, 66, 

n., 353 n., 406 n.; his views of his- 67; religion, 67-70; political sys- 

tory of Chinese lutiar zodiac ex- tern, 70-75; iiteraiy examinations, 

plained and refnled, 385-397. 73; history since Confucius, 79-85; 

Bohtlingk on Sanskrit accent, 321, Mongol <lomiiiion, 82; Manchu do- 

325. minion, 83-85; present prospects of 

Bopp on Sanskrit accent, 338, 839. the empire, 85; Chinese character, 

Briscis, 159, IfiO. 86-80: —infinenec on other parts of 

British in India, history'of their do- Asia, 01, 92; commercial intercourse 

minion, 1-51; their first appearance with the West, 92; introduction, 

in the country, 25; growth of their spread, and influences of Buddhism, 

power, 26-30; tlieir supremacy, 31; 94-lOU; of Nestorian Christianity, 

further conquests and annexaliona, 100-108; of IMohumnunlanisni, 102, 

31; reasons of their,advance, 32-34; 103, 105; vi.sits of Western travel- 

question of its justiflableness, 33-38; era, 104-106; early Catholic mis- 

what the British have done and arc sions, 106; failure and e.xtinctlon of 

doing for India, 38, 39, 47-51; feel- Christianity, 107; rcuiewa! of inter- 

ing of the subject peoples, 40; the course with Europe, 108; tolerant 

sepoy army and its mutiny, 41-46; policy of tlie empire, and its gradual 

consequences of this, 47-49. abandonment, 109-113, 120; later 

Briicke's views in phonology quoted Christian or Jesuit missions, 113- 

and discussed, 211, 250, 288, 289; 122; Protestant missions, 123-125. 

his scheme of phonetic traihscription, Chinese lunar zodiac, described and 
312. compared with Arab and .Hindu, 

Buddhism in India, 9; its introduction 351-358; Biot’s views of its history 

into China and influence there, 80, explained and refuted, 385-397; 

94-lOQ. question of its originality, 096, 397. 
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Chinese orthographic principle in Eng¬ 
lish spelling, 183,184. 

Chips, M. Mullor’a, reviewed, 126-148. 
Christianity, history of attempts to es¬ 
tablish it in China, 100-125; Nes- 
toriau missions, 100-108; early Eu*^ 
ropcan missions, 106; extinction of 
(/hristiaiiity in China, 107; later 
Catholic or Jesuit missions, 113-123; 
Protestant missions, 123-125. 

Chu- hi, Chinese philosopher, 82. 
circle, origin of oiir division of, 347* 
circumflex, accent, 321; is Sanskrit 
Bvorita, 324, 325; its occurrence in 
Sanskrit, 325-330; independent cir¬ 
cumflex, 325-328; enclitic, 328,320. 
Colebrooke’a views as to origin of 
Hindu astronomy, 370; as to date 
derivable from Jyotisha, 381, 382; 
his identifieation of the nahihalra$, 
406, 407 n.; opinion us to relation of 
Arabic to Hindu lunar zodiac, 415, 
416. 

Confucius, his life, works, and influ¬ 
ence, 57-63, 7(i-7‘J. 

conjunctions of planets and astcri.suiH 
in Hindu astronomy, 373-375. 
consonant and vowel, their relation 
diseiissed, 27l>-300; intermediate 
80 Uii(ls, 280, 281; principle of their 
distinction, 281; series leading 
through both classes, 282-2S4 ; vari¬ 
ous definitions of consonants, 287- 
290 ; meaning of name, 290; syllabic 
effect dependent on antithesis of 
consonant and vowel, 293-297; rela¬ 
tive freqiKincy of consonants and 
vowels in English and other lan¬ 
guages, 275. 
coiildy 189, 
county 189. 

Cox’s Aryan Mythology reviewed, 
149'-lfi5. 

d, sonant Ungnal mute, 246, 249. 
dnhand and ahnnd, 160, 

Davis’s oulcubition of date front Jyo¬ 
tisha datum, 381. 
day, natural division of time, 342. 
dea/\ 209. 


degrees of circle, their origin, 347. 
Delbriick on Sanskrit verbal accent, 
335 n, 

dental t, 244. 

dentilabial spirants o), 255-257. 
dentilingual spirants (th, dh), 254, 255. 
<fA-souiid (of then), 254, 255. 
dialectic utterance of English, 202, 
203; the author’s analyzed and de¬ 
scribed, 205-276. 
diphtimngs, English, 225-228. 

(its-, 200, 
does, 237, 224. 
doubt, 189. 

Drayidian aborigines of India, 4, 6; 
their Aryan civilization, 7. 

e (of met), or ** short e,” 209; 5 (“long 
a,” so-called), 210; “long bo- 
called, 212. 

9 (“short so-called, of but), 222- 
224; its appearance in English un« 
accented syllables, 228-233; as 
glide, before r, 237. 
a (vowel of bunt, etc.), 224, 237, 238. 
case of utterance, tendency to it, in 
what way active in plionetic change, 
298-300; easier and liardcr utter¬ 
ance, how to be understood, 299. 

East India Company, its beginning in 
India, 25; progie.s8 of ita dominion, 
26-31; its abolition, 49. 

Egypt, truces of lunar zodiac in, 369. 
Egyptian writing, 193,194. 
either, neither, 226. 

Ellis’s services to phonology, 204 n. ; 
his “Pulaiotype “ and its signs for 
English sounds, 208, 214 n., 216, 
224, 249 n., 254, 258 n., 263; his dU- 
cu.ssioii of the pronunciation of unac¬ 
cented .syllables, 232 n.; of pure 
labial y and v, 256 n.; of accent and 
emphasis, 318 u.; view of Greek and 
Sanskrit accent, 325 n.; further 
quoted or referred to, 203 n., 225, 
236, 244, 259 , 268, 2G9 n., 302, 311. 
English orthography, character and 
value of, discussed, 181-201; spora¬ 
dic efforts toward changing it, 181, 
182; its discrimination of homonyms, 
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183, 184; its historic method, 185- 
100 ; question of the value of this to 
etymolo^fy, 185-188; to philological 
training, 188-190; its real value, 
190; disingenuousnesa of ordinary 
pleas for preseut .spelling, 191, 192; 
orthograpliio purism, 192; reasons 
fur a change, 103-109; true ideal of a 
mode of writing, as shown by his¬ 
tory of alphabet, 193-105; practical 
bearings of the case, 190-199; desi¬ 
rableness of plionotic 8j>eUiiig, 199 ; 
difficulties In tlie way of it, 190-201. 

English pronunciation, its elements 
analyzed, described, and classed, 
202-271; their arrangement in phys¬ 
ical scheme, 272; determination 
of the Mvernge frequency of each, 
272-27G; average number of sylla¬ 
bles in a word, and of sounds in a 
word and in a syllable, 275; general 
process of utterance, 205; Kngltsh 
vowel sounds, 205-224; diphthongs, 
225-228; vowel sounds in unaccented 
ayllahles and words, 228-233; conso¬ 
nantal vowels, 233, 234; semivowels, 
234-241; mutes, 241-249; nasaU, 
249-252, 265; relation of mute and 
semivowel, 252; fricatives, 253-2115; 
spirants, 253-257; sibilants, 257- 
263; compound, 203-2G5; aspiration, 
205-271. 

€x-j 260. 

explosives, or mutes, 242; explosion 
as clement of .sonant mutes, 248, 
249 ; of nasals, 250, 286. 

/, surd labial (or dentilabial) spirant, 
256; pure labial^/'(Wt), 256. 

flattening of n-sound, 206, 207, 227; 
‘‘fiat a,*’ so-called, 208. 

Fdrstemann on percentage of sounds in 
various language.^, 206 n. 

French accent, 320 n. 

French settlements and efforts at do¬ 
minion in India, 26, 28. 

fricatives, Engli.sh, 253-265; spirants, 
263-257; aibilunts, 257-265. 


gapCf 207. 

Gaubll on Chinese steu, 394. 

ghj treatment of, in later English, 257. 

Ghazna, invasions of India from, 11, 

12 . 

grave accent of Greek, 333. 

grave tone, Sanskrit anuddtta, 324, 325. 

Greek accent, 320, 321, 325, 331, 332, 
335. 

Greek astronomy, source of Hindu, 
370-372. 

Greek writing, 194. 

guttural consonants, 245. 

hf pure aspiration, 265 ; various forms 
of aspiration included under this let¬ 
ter, 266, 267 ; its place in alphabetic 
system, 268-270, 286 ; question as to 
character of vh and hy sounds, 268- 
270; « or <in before A, 271. 

Hadley’s views on accent, 321 n., 
329 n., 333 n., 33G ; bis contribution 
tu translation of SOrya-Siddhanta, 
366 n. 

Hang’s Aitareya-lJrahmana, Miillor’s 
notice of, 138-141; his views of San> 
skrit accent, 330 n., 332. 

flelcn (of Troy), 157,159, 160. 

Hindu astronomy, its text-books, 365; 
its basis of period.*} and recurring 
cotijunction-s 366-368; its methods, 
368; nge and origin, 368-372 ; treat¬ 
ment of lunar zodiac, 372-375 ; sole 
recorded observations, 376 ; question 
of tlioif date, 376-379; other stars 
observed, 374, 379, 380 ; question of 
capacity of Hindus as astronomers, 
419, 420. 

Hindu lunar zodiac described and 
compared with Arab and Chinese, 
351-358; Weber’s information from 
the oldest literature respectitig it, 
359 ,* months named by it, 360; 

question of date and reason of no¬ 
menclature, 300-364 ; the lunar zo¬ 
diac in the Jyotisha, 364; in the 
Siddhantas, 372-374 ; junction-stars 
of the ttstcrisms, their defined posi¬ 
tions, and errors of the latter, 374- 
379; use made of them in deter- 


gj sonant palatal mute, 246, 249. 
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mining date of Jyotisha, 380-384; 
Webtr’s views as to character and 
history of the system examined, 308- 
411; question of variation of names 
and numbers, 300-403, 408 ; constel¬ 
lations and myths about them, 404, 
405, 408 ; ignorance of later astron¬ 
omers ab(Hit them, 40(i, 407; rela¬ 
tion of numbers 27 ami 28, 400-411; 
question of ongiiiality of the Hindu 
system, 417-421. 

historic principle in Hnglisli orthogra¬ 
phy, 185-105. 
honKiijt^ 270. 
humble^ 270. 
himor^ 270. 

Ay-soumJ!, (of Awe, etc.), question of 
ftUulysU and description of, 208- 
270. 

(of pU)^ or “short i,” 210, 211; i 
(“ long sO'called), 212; hingf,’* 
so-called, 225-227; relation of luml 
y, 23U, 240. 

/ or ’m as predicate, 172, 173. 

Ibii Batuta’s travels in Cliina, 105,10(1. 
fit and in^Of 170, 177. 

India, history of Briti.sli dominion in, 
1-51; ancient and imutorn impor¬ 
tance i>f Imlio, 2, 3 ; aboriginal 
population, 4; Aryan conquest, 5-7; 
later history, 8, 9; Buddhism, 9; 
Mohammedan conquest and domin¬ 
ion, 9 23; Cihuznevid conquest, 11, 
12; Algluin dynasties, 12, 13, 15; 
Mongol invasions, 13, 14 ; Mogul 
dynasty of Baber and his descend¬ 
ants, 15-23; rise and supremacy of 
Mahrattas, 18-23; INfr.sian ami last 
Afghan invasion, 22, 23; coiulii’nm 
of the counlry, 24; entrance of 
Europeans, 2r>, 26 ; gnnvtliof British 
power, 26-31; qucstit>n of its justi¬ 
fication, 32-38; results of British 
dominion, 38-40, 47-51 ; the scjwy 
army and its mutiny, 41-46. 
Indo-European alphabet and its devel¬ 
opment, 298-300, 
into and in, 176, 177- 
island, 189 


iiolate, 226. 

Usj 170. 

j {of judge), compound consonant, 266. 

Jesuit mis.'sions in China, history of, 
113-122. 

J(jnes(Sir \V.),ou Hindu month names, 
362; his caleulation of date from 
Jyjitisha datum, 380; comparison of 
the Hindu and Arab lunar /odiucs, 
406, 415. 

jiuu fiitii-stiira of Hindu astcrisms, 374, 
375; doluiition of their position.^, 
376, 377; (juestinii of (late of obser- 
Vrtiioii, .378, 379. 

Jyotisha, its character, 364, 384; its 
datum ns (o position of solstices, 365; 
iitt\'mpis to derive a date from this, 
380-384; their failure, 384; infer- 
cm-eftfroin its measurement of lengtii 
of day, 417. 

purd palatal imite, 244, 245; its dif¬ 
ferent quulilics, 245. 

King, tlie, canonical literature of China, 
(H, 63. 

Kuhn on comparative mytholog}', 151. 

I, liiigunl semivowel, 238, 239; palatal 
and cert'bral f’s, 238; near kindred 
of f with vowels, 284, 285; /-vowel 
in unuccenfed syllables, 234. 

labial series of voweU and consonants, 
283; labial vowels, 213-222; semi- 
voweU, 239, 240, 241, 252; mutes, 
343, 249; nuKal, 250, 251; spirants, 
25.5-257, 283; pro[)orlional frc(iiiency 
of labial sounds ill English, 276. 

language, iU iutiueneo in development 
of religion ami mythology, 133-136, 
155. 

Cao-lso, Ids work and influence in 
(fliina, 60, 01. 

r4assen on Hindu astronomy, 384 n., 
415 n. 

Latin accent, 320, 321, 335, 

Latin writing, 19.5. 

laws and their authority in language, 
178. 

Iti&wre, 210. 
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Lcppius, his sl^ns for alphAbotic, 
rounds, a08, 22-t, 249 ii., 254, 258 n., 
2G3; his alphabetic system, 253, 310; 
his opinion on aspiration of English 
mutes, 242; on vowel and conso¬ 
nant, 289 in 
lesser^ 175. 

lingual seric.sof vowels and consonants, 
284, 285; lingual consonantal vowels, 
233, 234; soinivowels, 234-239 ; 
mutes, 243, 244, 249; nasal, 251; 
spirants, 253-255; sibilants, 258-2G1; 
proportional fretiuency of lingual 
sounds in English, 27G; influence of 
linguaU on pronunciation of follow¬ 
ing «, 219-222. 
liquids, so called, 240. 
lunar year, 344. 

lunar zodiac, character and histor 3 ’ of, 
341-421; where found, 341, 347, 348, 
350; conditions determining its char¬ 
acter, 348-350; description and com¬ 
parison of Arab, Ohinoso, and Hindu 
forms of it, 351-360; table of prob¬ 
able original and later deviations, 
357, 358; traces in Persia, Egypt, 
and possibly Palestine, 359; lirst ap¬ 
pearance in India, 350, 300; deriva¬ 
tion of month names from it, 300,361; 
question of time of this, 362-364; 
appearance in Jyotisha, 364; in later 
Hindu astronomy, 372-379; question 
of date derivable from Jyotislia, 380- 
384; Pint’s views as to history of 
Chinese systojii examined, 385-397; 
Weber’s views as to Hindu system 
examined, 398-411; Muller’s views 
as to Hindu system examined, 411 n.; 
relation of numbers 27 and 28, 409- 
411; question of ultimate original, 
417-421; general negative result 
reached, 418. 

w, labial nasal, 250, 251; as vowel, 
251. 

Mahmud of Ghazna, his invasion of 
India, 11, 12. 

Mahrattas, 13; their rise to power in 
India, 18,19; character of their do¬ 
minion, 20; their supremacy, 21, 22; 


groat defeat by Afghans, 23; sub¬ 
jection by British, 29, 30. 

Maiichu conquest and dominion of 
China, 83-85, 116. 

manzil (pi. inanazil), Arab lunar astcr- 
ism, 348. 

Marco Polo’s travels in China, 104,105. 

me or / a.s prodicate, 172, 173. 

Mencius, Chinese philosopher, 70, 

inici'oscope^ 226, 227. 

Mogul empire of Baber and his succes¬ 
sors in India, 15-23. 

Mohammedan conque.st and dominion 
in India, 9-23; its results, 24, 33. 

Mohammedans in China, 102. 

Mongol invasions of India, 13,14; con¬ 
quest and dominion of China, 82, 
100, 107. 

monotheism and polytheism, relation 
of, 131-135, 155. 

month, as natural division of time, 
342; its adjustment with year, 343, 
344; Hindu months named from as- 
terisms, 360-304. 

moon, as measurer of time, 342; char¬ 
acter of her movements, as determin¬ 
ing that of lunar zodiac, 048, 349. 

Mo<m’s Dean’s English, 179. 

Muir on Vedie mythology, 165. 

Muller, his Cliipa reviewed, 12G-148; 
bis views as to a science of religion, 
327-132; as to the influence of lan¬ 
guage on religion and mythology, 
133-136; notice of Hung's Aitareya 
llrahmana, 138-143; lectures on the 
science of religion, 144-148; con¬ 
tributions to study of comparative 
mythology, 154-157; their continua¬ 
tion by Cox, 158-1G5; Miiller cx- 
explained as a solar myth, 164; his 
advocacy of phonetic spelling, 185; 
figures of alphabetic utterance, 204 
n., 259, 201; definition of conso¬ 
nants, 287, 288; views on Hindu 
lunar zodiac, 411. 

mutes or contact letters, 241-249; dis¬ 
tinction of surd and sonant, 246,246; 
question of aspiration of English 
mutes, 242; relation to semivowels, 
252. 
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mutiny of British native army in India, 

I, 2, 42-48. 

m.ythoh^gy, relation of language to, 
135, 130, 155; comparative my!h- 
oldgy, 140-154; value to it of San¬ 
skrit and Vedie myth^, 0, 150, 151; 
Its relation to ftiudy of (Ireek myths, 
152, 153; Muller’s contrilmtiona to 
the study, 154-167; thoir coutinua- 
tiou hy (Nix, 158-106. 

Mythology of the Aryan Nations, 
Oox’s, reviewed, 140-105. 

ft, lingual nasal, 251; n-vowel in un¬ 
accented syllables, 233, 234. 
nfiA’t't/, 200. 

nnkshnlras, 348, 400; see Vlindo lunar 
/odia<'< 

nasal mutes, 240-252; value of the ex- 
j)losive element in tlUMii, 250, 280; 
called by BrUckc “ rertonunts,” 250, 
288; p<isiti()n in aljiliabotic system, 
285, 28n; 

7n Uhi-)', t ilin')', 220 . 
nefthv/r, 200. 

Nestorian Christian missioms in China, 
JUU-108. 

neutral vowels (in Out, bui'n), 222-224; 
thedr substitution for other vowels in 
unucce.nted syllaliics, 228-233; rela¬ 
tions to 7', 237, 238. 

Newton (Professor 11. A.), his con¬ 
tributions to translation of Silrya- 
Siddhimta, OOti n. 
nt/, palatal nasal, 251. 

0 (“ long o 210; true short d in New 
Muglaiid pronunciation, 215, 210 ; 
‘‘short 0 ,” .so-called (in nvty -w/iu/), 
213, 214. 

oZ-iliplilhong, 227, 228. 
i'll and mifd, 170, 177. 
on*'. 172. 

-07’ or -<‘Ur in honor, etc., 174, 181, 
IS'J, 102. 

Ovmulum, its orthography, 180. 
orthograjihy, English, see English or¬ 
thography. 

p, surd labial mute, 243. 


Pnlffiotype, Ellis’:!:, 208; its signs for 
English sonmls, 208 seq. 
palatal seric.s of vowels and conso¬ 
nants, 282; palatal vowels, 207-212; 
PGiniv'Owel, 2.30, 240, 252; mute.s, 
241, 244, 240; nasal, 251; spirant, 
257, 207, 282; sibilants, 201-265; 
proportional frequency of palatals 
in English, 270. 

Paiiiui, Sanskrit grammarian, on ac¬ 
cent, 321, 324, 326. 

PariA, 151), 100. 

percentages of English .sounds in con¬ 
nected use, 272-276. 
period.^, fundamental, of Hindu chro¬ 
nology and astronomy, 366, 

Persia, traces of lunar zodiac in, 359; 

qnc.stion of iU derivation, 416, 417. 
I’orsiftn invasion of IiuUu, 22. 
pit, pure labial spirant, 283. 

IMienician writing, 194. 
phonetic spelling of English, 174; its 
<h*.sirnhility discussed, 181-201. 
phonology, phonetic science, 277-279. 
Phonnu/is, 1.59, 160. 
plftipW; 209. 

planets, lesser, not noticed in ancient 
India, 370, 419; their conjunctions 
with one another and with ustensniB 
in later astronomy, 373-375. 
phmt, 207. 

palylheisni and monotlieiam, relation 
of, 131-135, 155. 

Portiigue.se setilemcnts in India, 25, 
20: in China, 108, 109. 
position, quantity by, 332, 
possess, 261. 

pracila accent in Sanskrit, 330, 
Pntth.'iikhya.s, thoir teachings on ac- 
L-eiit, 321-324, 328-330. 

Pratt, Archdeacon, hi.s calculation of 
date from Jyctisha datum, 142, 143, 
381. 

precession of eiiuitioxop, in. Hindu as¬ 
tronomy, 3G9, 374 n. 
fn'e.Uy, 238. 
priest, 189. 

primary um\ wide vowels, liell’a dis¬ 
tinction of, 211, 307, 308, 310. 
Protestant missions in China, 123-125. 
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quaiititj’-j in r.n/,'lish vowels, 207; de¬ 
termining element in Greek and 
Sanskrit verse, 332. 

Queen’s English, Alford’s, reviewed, 
16G-180. 

r, lingual semivowel, 234-239; question 
of its frilling or vibration, 235; of 
distinction of rough and smooth r 
in English, 23G; dialectic non-utter¬ 
ance except before vowel, 23G; neu¬ 
tral vowel as glide to it (in core, 
etc.),237; long neutral vmwel before 
it (in enni, etc.}, 224,237, 238; near 
kindred with vowels and use as 
vowel, 238-240, 284, 285; pronuncia¬ 
tion of u after it, 219, 220; influence 
on a, 200; relation to 259, 260. 

reliable, 173, 174. 

religion, science of, its possibility dis¬ 
cussed, 128, 129; its necessary basis, 
129-132, 145, 146; inrtuonee of lan¬ 
guage on religion, 133, 134; classifi- 
catioii of religions, 146, 147; spirit 
of study, 147'. 

Kenan’s views on Semitic religions, 
131, 133-135. 

resonant, name for nasal mute, 250. 

7 'oo/, 217, 

Roth on Sanskrit accent, e322; on com¬ 
parative mythology, 101. 

a, surd dental .sibilant, 257-259; dis¬ 
tinction between it and sh, 258; dif¬ 
ferent way.s of fonniiig English s, 
258, 259, 306; relation to r, 259, 
260. 

Sanskrit accent, sources of our knowl¬ 
edge of, 320-322; their trustworthi¬ 
ness, 322, 323; names of accent and 
accents, 323; the three tones or ac¬ 
cents, 323-325; identity wilh Greek 
accents, 325; occurrence of circum¬ 
flex, 325-329; enclitic circumflex, 
328, 329; mode of denoting accent, 
330; jiraoita accent, 330; toneless 
words, 333; accent of vocative, 333, 
334; of verb, 334, 335; place of ac¬ 
cented syllable in word, 335-338; 
i is character and possible value, 337, 


338, 340; attempts to define its prin¬ 
ciple, 338-340, 

Sf^dillot, on oriental astronomy, 351 n., 
352 n-, 353 n.; on Chinese lunar zo¬ 
diac, 394; on originality of Arab 
lunar zodiac, 413. 

Semitic language, iis influence on 
Semitic religion, 133, 134. 
semivowels, name and character, 239, 
240, 284, 285; English semivowels, 
234-241; relation to mutes, 252. 
sentence-accent or emphasis, 319, 320; 
generally neglected in marking ac- 
ceiO, 331-333. 

sh, surd palatal sibilant, 261-263; dif¬ 
ferent way.s of forming it in English, 
261, 306; origin from sy, 262. 
.sibilants, sub-class of fricative.s, 257- 
265; proportional frequency of sibi¬ 
lant .sounds, 205, 276. 
eieu, (Jhinese asterisms, 348; see Chi¬ 
nese lunar zodiac. 

Si-nguii-fu, Nesturlan monument of, 
101 , 102 . 
amlcr^ 209. 

sonant and surd letters, distinction of, 
246-248; their average relative fre¬ 
quency in English, 276. 
sovereitpi, 188. 

spelling of English, see English or¬ 
thography. 

s])irants, sub-class of fricatives, 253- 
257. 

such, 100, 

sun’s movement, its relation to year, 
345; zodiac founded on it, 346. 
surd and Homuit letters, see sonant. 
SQrya-Siddluiula, 366 ; its edition and 
translation, 351 n., 3GG n.; its treat¬ 
ment of the lunar zodiac, 372-375. 
svaritn, Sanskrit circumflex accent, 
324. 

svllablo, definition and description of, 
291-296; dltliciilty of syllabic divis¬ 
ion, 295, 296; average number of syl¬ 
lables ill English words, 275. 

#, surd lingual mute, 243, 244; its dif 
ferent forms, 243, 244, 

Tamerlane’s invasion of India, 14. 
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th (of Mtw), surd (dentilingual) 

spirant, 253, 254, 305, 306. 

than, 172. 

Tlbetflii orthographic principle in I'ng- 
spelling, 

tinii.*, natural divisions of, 342*, their 
adjustnicut and explanation initiate 
ufttronouiieal science, 343-345. 

'tone or pitch, as element in accent, 
310, 320, 323-325, 331. 

tri.ni<jh , 257, 

ii (in/aZOj true short u, 210, 217 ; long 
fl, pure (in rwi/c, foot}), 217-222; 
“long li,” siO-ruHcd (;/m), 218-222; 
rules for ?i or yu in author's dialed, 
21 v*—222 : “ short su-oallcd (in 
6 a/ 1 , 222-224; relation of « and «*, 
230, 240. 

uMtla, Sanskrit acute accetit, 323. 

unaccented syllables and words, Eng¬ 
lish, ino(litiration of vowel .sound in, 
228-233. 

utterance, general process of, 20.'». 

V, soM.'int labial (ov d<‘n(ilal)ial) spirant, 
255, 256 ; pure Jalnal r, 250; erro¬ 
neous treatment of v as ftcinivowel, 
241. 

verb, acceni of, in Sanskrit, 334, 335. 

verse, its relation (o quantity and ac¬ 
cent ill (irtvek an<l Sanskrit, 332. 

Visible Spe«-ch, fioe Hell. 

vocative, mcent of, in Sanskrit, 3.33, 
334. 

vowel and consonant, see, cousomiut 
and vowol, 

vowels, systematic arruugettieut of, 
276,280; Hell’.s arrangcuieut, 307, 
308. 

vowels. English, analysis and descrip¬ 
tion of, 205-234 ; simple vowels^ 
205-224; diphthongs, 225-228; vow¬ 
els as inoditied in unaccented svl- 
lables, 228-233; n and I vowels, 233, 
234. 


w, labial semivowel, 239-241, 25G; its 
reUtioM to 230, 240; its influence 
on the o-.sound, 214, 215; question 
of surd w (w6), 208-270. 

Weber’s defense against Muller’s at¬ 
tack, 140; his studies on the Hindu 
lunar -/oiliac, 350 n., 300 ii., 307; his 
views of its history examined, 307- 
4L1, 417, 420 n.; his views of deri¬ 
vation of Arab and Perj^ian systems 
from India, 413-415, 4lb; further 
quoted or referred to, 362, 364, 370, 
300. 

Webster, Noah, his orthographic inno¬ 
vations, ISI, 190. 

week, qiM'stion of it.s origin, 342; 
nanic.s of its da}'^, 371; week in 
iiidia, 371 n. 

«7/, ijiuvstion of analysis and descrip¬ 
tion of, 21)8-270. 

WiU'A, l!k). 

whispering utterance, 248. 

wide and primary votvels, BclPs dis¬ 
tinction of, 2lJ, 307, 308, 310, 

Willi.'im.s on (’Ijiiiesc lunar zodiac, 
351 n., 352 n., 353 n., 304, 395. 

munt'H, 180. 

tanahi, 218. 

wThiiig, sketch of it.s hlstor)', 103-1.96. 

y, painful semivowel, 230, 240; its re- 
h-xtion to g 239, 240 ; rgiestinu of 
siml y (iu hue, etc.), 208-270; pre- 
lixioii of 7/ to u in “long u” so- 
called, 218-222; its insertion after 
k ami </, 252. 

year, us n.vtural division of time, 342, 
343; its various construction and 
divishui, 343, 344; quest of its 
causes, 345. 

Zj S(>imni ilenlal sibilant, 258, 259, 260. 

zh (of uzurfy fnifiim), soTjant palatal 
sibilant, 203-265; origin from sy, 
263. 

zodiac, solar, 346; lunar, see lunar 
zodiac. 
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